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My Lord, 

It was my grief, as it was my 
advantage, to attend the pious author of these 
Sermons, in his meek endurance of the sufferings 
of his last illness. One night we thought he had 
passed through the last pains of death, and was 
at rest; when, to our great surprise, he revived; 
and, in a few hours, began, with great calmness, 
to address a few parting words to such of his 
family and friends as were about him, and to 
charge us with mjessages of love to others. And 
it was in the midst of such discourse as this, that 
he said, " And tell the Bishop, that he was in 
my last thoughts and my last pmyers ; I feel very 
grateful to him for all his kindness, and I hope 
he will be rewarded for it." . 
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He lingered some days after this ; and on 
another occasion, when he was become exceeding 
weak, he beckoned to me and said, " I wish you 
to publish a volume of my Sermons, and dedicate 
it to the Bishop ; I had long thought of doing 
it, as the only way in which I could show him 
my respect and gratitude; but I have not had 
leisure and health for it." And from some direc- 
tions, which he then gave, his Widow is per- 
suaded that the present Volume consists chiefly 
of those which he had selected for the purpose ; 
and, when we felt any doubt, we chose those 
which had been more recently composed ; or 
such as, from the frequent occasions when he 
had preached them, seemed to have had the pre- 
ference in his own mind. 

It is not possible to give to these words that 
solemn force, which was imparted to them, by 
the spirit of a dying Christian ; such solemn 
scenes will not admit of description ; they can 
be understood only by those, who bear a part 
in them. 

No apology however can be necessary, for my 
offering to your Lordship, this tribute of affectionate 
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thankfulness, uttered by a pious man, while in 
the bands of death ; for it is the solemn blessing 
of a good and faithful servant, when about to 
appear before his Heavenly Master; and men 
of all ages, and all nations, have ascribed a peculiar 
sanctity to the dying words of those whom they 
have accounted to be good and virtuous. And it 
is peculiarly gratifying to myself to have been 
charged with this duty; because I know the 
extent of that kindness, which my friend felt 
so warmly, and all the delicacy of manners and 
sentiment, with which it was conferred and re- 
ceived. 

The circumstances, in which the author has 
left his Widow, and four children, are such, that 
it was found necessary to publish these Sermons 
by subscription ; and those, who are anxious for the 
welfare of the family, feel a strong hope, that this 
fulfilment of the wishes of the Father, may be- 
come a source of future benefit to the Children. 

At all events, your Lordship will find, in the 
list of Subscribers, sufficient evidence, that there 
were many who knew how to esteem the virtues 
and talents of my friend, and to applaud that 

a 
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wise discernment, with which you chose him for 
an early object of your patronage. And those, 
to whom his name has been hitherto unknown, 
will find, in these Sermons, ample proofs, that 
such patronage was never more judiciously, nor 
more beneficially bestowed, than when the Bishop 
of London gave the Living of Pattiswick to the 
Author of these Sermons, when he was at a loss 
how to provide for the maintenance of his family. 

My Lord, I esteem myself very fortunate, that 
the execution of the commands of my dying friend 
compels me, at this peculiar juncture of affairs, to 
make known these circumstances, which could 
not otherwise be published with decorum ; and I 
hope I may, without impropriety, join in his 
fervent wish, that you may enjoy in this world, 
health, and peace, and length of days, and, in the 
world to come, life everlasting. 

I have the honour to remain, with full sincerity. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most respectful and 
obedient Servant, 

Hen. Geo. KEENE. 

Bee. 1836. 
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SERMON I. 



ERRORS IN INQUIRING INTO THE NATURE OF THE 

DEITY. 



Job xi. 7, 8. 



Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection ? It is as high as heaven ; 
what canst thou do ? deeper than hell ; what canst thou 
know ? 

The Scriptures have doubtless revealed to us 
many very sublime views of the Divine perfec- 
tions, which natural reason, however carefully and 
successfully cultivated, would never have been 
able to discover. And yet even the Scriptural 
accounts of the Deity are extremely imperfect; 
both because, with our present faculties, we could 
never have understood the Almighty to perfec- 
tion, supposing it even possible, which it is not, 
that He could have been adequately described to 
us in human language; and more especially be- 
cause, as the sole object of Divine revelation is to 

B 
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influence human practice, the sacred writers only 
intended to disclose to us those parts of the 
Divine character, which would have some bene- 
ficial relation to human life and morals. As, 
therefore, we know nothing more of the Deity 
than what Scripture has told us, (for the truths of 
natural religion are all comprehended in those of 
revelation,) we know nothing concerning Him 
which can be regarded as matter of pure specula- 
tion — nothing but what, in some degree or other, 
either directly or indirectly, will mix itself with 
our practical principles. And hence arises the 
danger of instituting rash inquiries on this myste- 
rious and awful theme: the subject is so much 
above us, that in pursuing it we are apt to run 
into error before we are aware ; and our inquiries 
frequently terminate in doubts and difl&culties, 
which perplex and obscure the simple truths, 
whereby we ought to regulate our lives. 

It may be no unprofitable employment, if (after 
noticing some of the principal causes which are 
likely to lead us to false conclusions in our at- 
tempts, by searching, to find out God,) we shall 
consider some of the intricacies in which the doc- 
trines of religion have been really involved by 
these means. Some of these difficulties may pos- 
sibly vanish in the very act of tracing them to 
their source; and, with respect to others, which 
do not admit of such an easy remedy, (perhaps, 
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indeed, of none that is effectual,) it may yet be 
shown that they ought not to operate as practical 
difficulties. 

Among the causes of error, intimately con- 
nected with minute researches into the Divine 
nature, the following may be looked upon as 
some of the most important. 

First, the mode in which we form our ideas of 
the Divine attributes, though not incorrect, is yet 
extremely imperfect. We begin by conceiving 
an abstract notion of some moral quality, as it 
exists in ourselves ; we then divest it of all 
imaginable imperfection, and in that state ascribe 
it to the Deity, as one of His essential attributes. 
Now this intellectual process is altogether right, 
as far as it goes ; but then it does not go far 
enough : the utmost degree of ideal perfection, to 
which we can by these means exalt the mind, 
must, after all, fall infinitely short of that abso- 
luteness of perfection, in which the quality con- 
cerned must exist in the Divine nature ; nor can 
we argue any thing as to the extent of the effects 
of that attribute, when existing in its full strength 
and magnitude, from the vague, and low, and dis- 
tant conceptions of it, of which alone our finite 
understandings are capable. 

In the next place, supposing we could form an 
adequate idea of the different Divine perfections, 
considered singly and separately, it would be im- 

b2 
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possible to conjecture the manner of their union, 
as combined to make up the Divine character ; or 
the influence which each must exert on all the 
rest, when acting as they must do in reality, not 
individually and interruptedly, but conjointly and 
continually. Here we can do nothing more than 
raise some indefinite hypothesis on the knowledge 
we possess of the constitution of the human soul ; 
but, in applying any such fanciful scheme to ex- 
plain the motions of the Divine mind, we are 
liable to mistakes on various accounts; for, first, 
we are very ignorant of ourselves ; and, farther, if 
we were acquainted ever so intimately vnth our 
own moral and intellectual powers, and the mutual 
relation and subserviency of each of them to the 
others, still we should have no sufficient reason, 
on which to ground any analogy between the 
mutually corresponding actions of our own facul- 
ties and those of the Supreme Intelligence. In- 
deed, we know of a truth that God seeth not as 
man seeth ; and that His thoughts are not as our 
thoughts ; but that both His perceptions and voli- 
tions (if we may so speak,) take place in some 
inconceivable manner, infinitely more perfect, and 
without the intervention of those circuitous steps, 
by which we must be content to connect the links 
of a chain of reasoning, or to establish a communi- 
cation between motives and volitions. And, again, 
the immense superiority of the Creator above His 
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rational creatures, arises in part from His possess- 
ing other and different faculties from any to which 
we are accustomed, and to which, consequently, 
we must be utter strangers ; and it is impossible 
to say how such additional powers may influence 
and modify even those of the Divine perfections, 
of which we may acquire some superficial know- 
ledge, because with a portion of them God has 
been pleased to dignify the human mind. 

And, as we are entirely ignorant of the manner 
in which the Divine attributes affect each other, 
so neither have we any means of determining how 
they operate upon external objects. It is an im- 
penetrable mystery to the philosopher how spirit 
acts even upon matter, and that, too, even in the 
most simple instance of the exertion of human 
power; that is, in a case where we seem to be 
amply provided with all the requisite materials for 
information, in a knowledge of the mechanical 
structure of our own bodies, and daily experience 
of the affections of t)ur minds. But how spirit 
should act upon spirit, without any sensible me- 
dium of intercourse between them, so as to revive 
impressions previously made upon the mind, and 
to impart others which are entirely new, is a 
matter so utterly incomprehensible, that no one 
even in the plenitude of philosophical presump- 
tion will venture to hazard a random guess upon 
the subject ; and yet it is in this dark inscrutable 
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way that the Almighty speaks to the soul of 
man. 

Such, then, are some of the causes, which, from 
the very nature of the case, will convert the wis- 
dom of the wise into foolishness, when it endea- 
dours to be wise above that which is written, in 
attaining to a kind of knowledge which is de- 
scribed, in the sublime language of the text, to 
be high as heaven, and deeper than helL But, 
besides the errors consequent upon the temerity 
of prying into the mysteries of Divine truth be- 
yond the limits which revelation has prescribed to 
our inquhies, there are others which are produced 
by a misinterpretation of what Scripture has really 
made known to us, and which, as far as they 
concern the present subject, will probably be found 
to owe their rise to a want of attention, to the 
necessary imperfections of language in general, 
and to the peculiar character of Scripture lan- 
guage. In all cases the language used to describe 
the qualities and operations of the mind is, and 
must be, metaphorical. This is a truth which is 
readily admitted on the slightest consideration ; 
but then, in the use of current terms, we seldom 
stop to consider their origin, or the extent to 
which we are warranted in applying them. The 
tot idea ^ggested by «,y IL in commo-Iy, 
though tacitly, adopted as its original significa- 
tion : hence metaphorical expressions, employed 
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on moral subjects, are too apt to be taken in a 
literal sense ; and that which is predicated of the 
mind, merely in the way of illustration, comes at 
length to be conceived as an accurate and ade- 
quate representation of what it was at first in- 
tended to denote only figuratively ; and the effect 
of such misconception will evidently be to make 
us believe that we know much more than we 
really do concerning the nature of intellectual and 
moral agency. The same conclusion will also fol- 
low from a disregard to the nature and object of 
Scriptural phraseology. The sacred writings, be- 
ing addressed alike to men of all capacities, every 
where speak the language, not of philosophy, but 
of common life ; whereas, when we find inspired 
apostles and prophets discoursing to us of hea- 
venly things, we are inclined to believe that they 
must describe them as they really are in them- 
selves, and not as they might be most easily ap- 
prehended by us, forgetting all the while that 
they only can be described by comparisons taken 
from earthly things. Various instances might be 
adduced of the errors to which this mode of think- 
ing will naturally give birth; but, with more 
immediate reference to our present subject, we 
will only remark, that it leads us to imagine a 
similarity between the Divine nature and our 
own, much greater than in all probability really 
subsists, and for which the Scriptural representa- 
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tions of the Deity manifestly afford no more 
foundation than they do for supposing Him to 
be invested with a human form, which Scripture 
likewise ascribes to Him in the same figurative 
manner. 

Let us now proceed to notice some of the dif- 
ficulties in religious subjects, which appear reduci- 
ble to one or more of the causes already specified. 

It will be recollected, then, in the first place, 
that in endeavouring to form a notion of any of 
the Divine attributes, we naturally exclude from 
it all ideas of imperfection, according to that 
standard of perfection which we may have laid 
down to ourselves. Now, in our observations on 
human character, we naturally and reasonably 
judge instability of mind and conduct to be a 
mark of imperfection, as implying a want either 
of wisdom, or. of power, or of self-command ; 
and hence we determine immutability of counsel 
and of action to be essential to absolute moral 
perfection. From ascribing, however, this pro- 
perty to the divine nature, without any limita- 
tions, very false and dangerous inferences have 
been drawn ; for it has been argued, that if the 
purposes of the Almighty be eternal and un- 
changeable, events must happen, and can only 
happen according as He has decreed they should ; 
and, consequently, that the efforts of inferior 
agents will bq perfectly ineffectual, either for good 
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or evil, except so far as they are the necessary 
means of bringing about what God has appointed. 
This erroneous conclusion has arisen from omit- 
ting one consideration, very material in the ac- 
count. God's purposes may be conditional, and 
He may make them to depend on the conduct of 
His creatures ; and if this be (as we know from 
Scripture that it is,) the rule of His moral govern- 
ment, then an inflexible adherence on the part of 
the Deity to any given course of proceedings, in 
regard to individuals, would be contradictory to 
that rule, and consequently a mark of imperfec- 
tion. The very fact that God's general purposes, 
with regard to virtue and vice, are immutable, — 
His purpose, that is, to reward the one and to 
punish the other, — that very circumstance renders 
it necessary that His particular purposes, with re- 
gard to the same individual, should admit of vari- 
ation; and hence the Scripture describes the 
Almighty sometimes as repenting, and sometimes 
as immutably the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever; both of which assertions are strictly true, 
and perfectly consistent with each other, for they 
are made in different senses. 

To the last mentioned error may likewise be 
referred the doctrine of irresistible grace ; for, if 
we believe that God has certain purposes in view, 
with respect to individuals, which must be com- 
pleted at all events, we must also believe that 
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the means which He employs for the accomplish- 
ment of those ends can never fail of being ef- 
fectual. It has appeared, however, that the prin- 
cipal assumption in this case is groundless, and 
so, therefore, are all conclusions which depend 
upon it. 

Next it may be observed, that though, in our 
endeavours to form a notion of the attributes of 
God, we can never raise our conceptions to the 
reality of the case ; yet we may easily go far 
enough to produce such an idea of them as will 
almost overpower the mind with its grandeur and 
majesty. Now, according to the different charac- 
ters and feelings of men, their attention will spon- 
taneously direct itself to the contemplation of 
some one of the Divine perfections, rather than 
of others ; and, as it seems to be a general pro- 
perty of the human mind to be more forcibly 
struck with objects of terror than of pleasure, 
there will often be found a pre-disposition in men 
to dwell with peculiar, and almost exclusive inte- 
rest, on those parts of the Divine character which 
are best calculated to excite ideas of gloomy and 
terrific magnificence. To a person thus inclined 
the attribute of Divine justice will naturally pre- 
sent itself as the most frequent and favourite 
object of contemplation ; and being of itself am- 
ply suflScient to fill and employ the thoughts, no 
room will be left for the more engaging views of 
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the milder characteristics of the Almighty. In- 
deed, from the idea of absolute perfection, which 
we attach, and very properly, to every one of the 
Divine attributes, each of them, when considered 
minutely and deeply, and without constant refer- 
ence to the rest, might seem to preclude the 
exercise, and even the existence of all the others ; 
at least, of those which have an apparent tendency 
to modify and restrain that particular one, which 
most strongly and immediately engages the at- 
tention. The habit, therefore, of confining the 
thoughts to any individual excellence of the Deity, 
will naturally lead to misconception : in the in- 
stance we have selected, it will manifestly produce 
unfounded apprehensions of danger, and will pro- 
bably end in fixed and deep despondency. It 
may, however, indulge itself on other parts of the 
Divine character ; and, when it does, it will be 
attended with different, but equally erroneous, 
conclusions; though still, for the reason already 
given, it is never so likely to prevail as on the 
particular point just specified. It would appear, 
indeed, as a matter of fact, that men are most 
likely to run into the very contrary extreme ; and 
to entertain extravagant notions, not of the jus- 
tice, but of the mercy of God. This, however, we 
believe to be merely a fallacious appearance; 
opinions of this kind are seldom the result of 
theoretical error-; — they are generally nothing else 

9 
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than opiates, forcibly administered to an uneasy 
conscience — they are intended as a pretext, by 
which the sinner would fain conceal from him- 
self the present flagitiousness, and the future 
consequences, of a life devoted to the service of 
the powers of darkness. 

To return. We have already seen how a con- 
tracted, and therefore erroneous, view of the im- 
mutability of God, has given rise to the opinion of 
necessary agency in man; a mischievous deduc- 
tion which has likewise been made from a partial 
consideration of the Divine Providence and Omni- 
science. The doctrines of necessity and fate, as 
far as they are grafted on that of God's providen- 
tial government of events, appear to have been in- 
troduced from a misapprehension of that precise 
point in human affairs where God's intervening 
agency begins. God certainly governs all events ; 
but it does not therefore follow that He causes 
them ; nor can there be any foundation for think- 
ing that He does, unless it could be shown (which 
it cannot,) that He overrules the liberty of human 
conduct in every step and period of the progress 
by which it advances to the completion of any 
action. The truth, however, seems to be this : 
men are suffered to reason, to resolve, and to act 
as they may think proper; and God only inter- 
feres, by interposing new and imexpected circum- 
stances, to prevent men's actions from being effi- 
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eacious to the purposes which they themselves 
designed, whenever those purposes were contrary 
to His own. Now such an interference is no in- 
fringement whatever on the liberty of moral 
agents ; they have already exerted their liberty to 
the utmost extent in planning ; and, as far as in 
them lay, in executing their plans, and quite suffi- 
ciently to have acquired either moral merit or de- 
merit ; and to give room for the just exercise on 
the part of God, either of reward or punishment. 
The truth of this representation of the mode in 
which God carries on His providential government 
of events, might be confirmed by various passages 
of Scripture ; and it is particularly evident in the 
history of Joseph, which contains a more minute 
detail than any other transaction recorded in 
Holy Writ, of a connected train of providential 
occurrences. In the course of that narrative, the 
patriarch, who is the subject of it, himself refers 
to the distinction which we have just laid down ;' 
addressing himself to his brethren, he says : " As 
for you, ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass as it is at this 
day ^" Joseph's brethren had one plan in view, 
and God had another ; they first executed their 
own scheme, and then, when that was done, out 
of it God efiected His. 

Taking this, therefore, as an instance, which we 

^ Gen. iv. 20. 
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seem authorized to do, of the general mode of 
God's proceedings in controlling events, the ex- 
ercise of His providence will be perfectly compati- 
ble with the moral freedom of His rational crea- 
tures. 

The difficulties, however, of a similar kind, de- 
pending on the doctrine of the Divine Omni- 
science, are apt to strike us as much more for- 
midable ; for, of these two doctrines. Divine 
Omniscience and human liberty, — either of them, 
if assumed, would appear to invalidate and nega- 
tive the other. The most obvious method of re- 
moving the inconsistency would be, by denying 
one or other of the positions, which, when com- 
bined, occasion it ; but this is impracticable. In 
attempting to disprove the free agency of man, 
we should have reason, experience, and Scripture, 
all united to oppose us ; nor should we be able to 
succeed any better in adopting the other alterna- 
tive ; for though it might be true that some pas- 
sages of Scripture, which speak of the prescience 
of the Almighty, might be interpreted to signify 
nothing more than a high degree of moral proba- 
bility, which, in the language of familiar life, we 
are accustomed to call certainty ; yet it must be 
evident, that the existence of prophecies, and 
their accurate accomplishment, demonstrate infal- 
libly the prescience of God in some cases ; and, if 
He certainly foresees actions in one instance. He 
may in all. If, therefore. Scripture be true, both 
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of these doctrines must be true likewise ; and 
they must be, somehow or other, reconcileable in 
themselves, whether we have the ability to recon- 
cile them or not. But the point which we are 
most concerned to establish, — ^namely, that the 
foreknowledge of God does not destroy the con- 
tingency of events, nor, consequently, the respon- 
sibility of man, may be satisfactorily proved from 
Scripture. When our Lord was denouncing 
against the cities which had witnessed his mira- 
cles, the punishment which their impenitence and 
infidelity had merited, he expresses himself in the 
following remarkable terms: "Woe unto thee 
Chorazin, woe unto thee Bethsaida; for, if the 
mighty works which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes." Here, then, 
the Deity is represented as knowing what would 
have been the conduct of persons under certain 
circumstances, in which, in point of fact, they 
were never placed ; as foreknowing, therefore, an 
event which, as the result proved, was contingent 
in the strictest sense of the term. As another in- 
stance of the same fact, we see that the crucifixion 
of our Saviour is uniformly, by the sacred writers, 
imputed to the Jews as a flagrant crime, which it 
could not have been, unless they had been free, 
either to perpetrate or to omit it ; and yet that 
same event is also declared by God to have been 
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foreseen by Him from the beginning. How this 
could happen it is in vain for us to inquire ; but, 
since we know that even men of prudence and 
judgment can previously determine in many cases 
what will be the conduct of others, it is not, per- 
haps, so very extraordinary that the Deity, whose 
means of knowledge is unlimited, should be. able 
to foresee the course His creatures will pursue on 
every occasion. At any rate, we cannot say with 
truth that the consistency of Divine prescience 
with human liberty is a doctrine contrary to rea* 
son; for it is one on which we cannot properly 
exercise our reason at all, because the premises 
are not fairly before us : we do know something 
of the freedom of our own will, but we know 
nothing of the mode by which perception, or 
something analogous to it, is carried on in the 
Divine mind. 

And, as we can acquire no definite knowledge 
of the Divine attributes, as they are in themselves, 
so, on the other hand, we are liable to deceive 
ourselves in attempting to obtain an accurate in- 
sight into the nature of their relations to man- 
kind, whether ordinary or extraordinary. To bold 
speculations of this description were owing those 
numberless, enormous, and heterogeneous here- 
sies, which sprung up in the earlier ages of Christ- 
ianity, from the agitation of questions, which, after 
all, mankind are utterly incompetent to resolve, 
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concerning the mode of union between the divine 
and human natures in the person of our blessed 
Saviour. Since those days mankind do seem to 
have made one important step towards knowledge, 
in acquiring additional consciousness of their own 
ignorance ; and hence discussions, on this parti- 
cular topic at least, have long been suffered to 
subside, and never again, we trust, will the sense 
and piety of the Christian world allow them to be 
revived. But, notwithstanding this partial im- 
provement in the subjects and character of reli- 
gious disquisitions, there still, perhaps, prevails 
among us too strong a propensity to pry into the 
deep things of God. One instance in which reason is 
inclined to exert itself, and greatly as we think to 
the detriment of religion, is the mysterious doc- 
trine of the atonement, concerning which the 
Scriptures teach us, in general terms, that, in 
consequence of the meritorious and voluntary 
sacrifice of Christ, God has been pleased to grant 
a plenary remission of the penalties due to sin, to 
all who are willing to accept the new covenant 
which He has made with us in Christ, and in sin- 
cerity of heart to perform the conditions of it. 
Now this information is amply sufficient for all 
practical purposes ; and it would be well if we 
could be content to acquiesce in it ; but there are 
not wanting those who undertake minutely to ex- 
plain in what particular way the death of Christ 

c 
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was a satisfaction to Divine justice, and all such 
explanations, as they are falsely called, invariably 
lead to this palpable contradiction, — that the 
Deity must have believed his beloved Son, in 
whom was no guile, to be, notwithstanding, 
guilty, since he could not otherwise have con- 
sidered him a proper object of punishment ; that 
is to say, in other words, that ignorance is con- 
sistent with omniscience. Here, then, the infidel 
steps in and triumphs ; and he would indeed have 
some ground for his triumph, if such a represen- 
tation of the matter were contained in Scripture ; 
but all that Scripture requires us to believe with 
regard to the atonement is simply this: that by 
the merits of one person, certain benefits may be, 
and have been, procured for other persons, which 
they would not, and could not, otherwise have 
obtained; and this is perfectly compatible both 
with reason and with our experience in other 
cases. 

As a final example of the mischiefs resulting 
from a rash presumption, that we can comprehend 
the modes of communication between God and 
man, by comparing them with those to which we 
are accustomed among ourselves, we may instance 
certain existing notions on the doctrine of spiritual 
agency. We know, by daily experience, that, in 
our intercourse with earthly things, the mind can 
receive no impressions from objects external to 
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itself, without a consciousness of the presence of 
the external objects; and when this observation, 
deduced from a particular instance, is generalized 
and applied, as it frequently is, to the case of 
spiritual influences emanating from the Deity, in- 
ternal feeling of their presence will be made a 
test of their reality ; and then any, the most ex- 
travagant freaks of the imagination, may be mis- 
taken for the sober and solemn impulses of the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

On the whole, then, we perceive to what mani- 
fold dangers we expose ourselves, when we ven- 
ture to indulge in speculative inquiries into the 
awiul nature of the Supreme God. In that distant 
and imperfect glance which His Word affords us 
of His numberless and boundless perfections, we 
have all that is requisite for the production, the 
preservation, and the promotion of Christian god- 
liness ; and, while we are satisfied with adhering 
to the Scriptural representations of the Deity, we 
tread on solid ground; but the moment we for- 
sake our Guide and our Support, we get beyond 
our depth. It is true, that, in confining our in- 
quiries within these narrow limits, we deprive 
ourselves of a subject for intellectual exercise, in- 
finitely interesting and sublime ; but we only re- 
'linquish the pursuit of knowledge, which, in our 
present condition of being, is too wonderftil and 
excellent for us. God dwelleth, indeed, in light 

c2 
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— in light unspeakably glorious ; but it is a light 
which would blind the weak vision of human in- 
tellect, — a light which no man can approach 
unto, — a light which no man can look upon and 
live. Here, then, we must be content to see 
through a glass darkly ; and hereafter, if through 
the merits of our Redeemer we attain to the re- 
surrection of the just, when faith shall be swal- 
lowed up in sight, and we shall know even as also 
we are known, — then it shall be our happy em- 
ployment through the ages of eternity to scruti- 
nize, admire, and adore the attributes of the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 



SERMON II. 



REPENTANCE. 



Matt. iii. 2. 
Repent ye : for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

In every dispensation of religion, under which it 
has pleased God to place mankind, he has always 
treated them agreeably to their nature, that is, as 
beings who are capable of free thought, and free 
action ; and however liberally he has at any time 
supplied them with moral benefits and advantages, 
he has still left something for man to do to qualify 
himself for the reception and enjoyment of those 
blessings. Thus it has happened in regard to 
that subject, so unspeakably interesting to all the 
sons of men, — the means of recovering the favour 
of God after it has been justly forfeited by sin ; 
the Deity has uniformly shown himself, towards 
his offending, guilty creatures, as longsuffering and 
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of great kindness, — as willing to receive once more 
into the arms of his mercy those whom their trans- 
gressions had alienated from Him, but on the 
condition that they themselves are earnestly de- 
sirous of such a reconciliation, and that they feel 
and act in a manner correspondent and proper to 
their situation. Repentance therefore is incul- 
cated, both under the Law and the Gospel, as the 
means, though not the ground, on which sinners 
must approach to God, to obtain the pardon of their 
past offences. 

The duty of repentance therefore being so ex- 
tensive and important, it will be well worth while 
to examine it more attentively ; especially as in 
some of its parts it seems to be not unfrequently 
misunderstood. At present therefore, we shall 
endeavour both to explain the thing itself, and, in 
the course of that explanation, to notice some of 
the practical errors which have been occasionally 
grafted upon it. 

The word repentance, as it occurs in Scripture, 
is generally used in a good sense, and this is the 
only one of its significations with which we are 
now concerned. Even however when it is used in 
a favourable way by the sacred writers, it does not 
always mean precisely one and the same thing ; it 
is sometimes applied more comprehensively, and 
sometimes more strictly, according to the subject 
to which it refers ; but in all cases it conveys the 
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idiea of a change of inclination, disposition, and 
conduct, produced by consciousness and conviction 
of personal sin : and in this general sense we now 
use the term. 

First, then, the object on which repentance is to 
be exercised is sin — sin, which the person repenting 
is conscious and convinced he has committed : only 
to form a proper conception of the extent of sin, 
we must carefully remember that it includes un- 
holy thoughts and dispositions, as well as external 
acts of wickedness. This account of the matter 
will, we doubt not, be allowed to be conformable 
to the representations of Scripture ; and, if so, we 
may derive from it some conclusions worthy of re- 
mark. 

For, first, sin, which the penitent is conscious of 
having committed, being the only legitimate and 
proper object of repentance, a person cannot be 
called upon, on Scriptural grounds, to endeavour 
to repent of original sin. We say to endeavour to 
repent, because as to actual repentance in this case, 
it is not only unnecessary but impossible ; for re- 
pentance being only applicable to calamities or dis- 
advantages, which the penitent himiself might have 
prevented, and arising from the concern he experi- 
ences that he has not prevented them, is here alto- 
gether irrelevant. A man who feels within him, as 
we all must feel if we carefully examine our own 
hearts, the workings of a spirit of evil, inclining 
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him to gratify the desires of sense at the expense 
of all remote considerations whatever, — may be 
sorry for the inconveniences of his situation, and 
the dangers to which they expose him, just as a 
man, who from the hour of his birth has been de- 
fective in some of the organs of sense, may regret 
his helplessness in active life, and incapacity for 
enjoyments, which he knows that others partake 
of; but the idea of repentance, in its proper accep- 
tation, can be no more applied to the feelings 
of the man, produced by reflection on his na- 
tural condition, in the former case than in the 
latter. All this may appear suflSciently obvious, 
and yet it is no uncommon thing to meet with 
such accounts of original sin as seem to imply that 
it is a duty to repent of it. Now only imagine a 
person, in whom this conviction has been wrought, 
and you can hardly conceive an object more truly 
pitiable : he believes his duty tells him one thing, 
and he is sure his reason tells him another; — 
he labours to stamp an impression upon his con- 
science, at which it instinctively recoils, and which 
it never will or can receive ; and his fruitless toil 
must either end in the conviction that the precepts 
of the Gospel are irreconcileable with reason, or in 
the production of some vague, and mixed, and 
mysterious feelings, which have neither foundation, 
nor motive, nor end. 

In the next place, as sin is the object on which 
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repentance is to be employed, and must be em- 
ployed, before we can obtain forgiveness, it will 
follow that repentance must be necessary as long 
as we continue to sin although it be only occa- 
sionally and by surprise. Now this will be the 
case as long as we live, for the apostle has told 
us that, even in the regenerate, — the flesh still lust- 
eth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh, so that we cannot always do the things that we 
would*. Consequently, in compliance with the re- 
quisitions of the Gospel, repentance must be not 
so much an act as a habit — a distinction the more 
necessary to be insisted upon in these times, be- 
cause some modem representations of the doctrine 
of conversion would appear to supersede any far- 
ther necessity for repentance in the spiritual life 
of one who had ever experienced conversion. In 
the descriptions, given by certain religionists of the 
present day, of that total transformation, which 
they contend must take place in the heart of 
every man without distinction, we hear much of 
that repentance which attends this primary change, 
but very little of any repentance that is ever re- 
quired afterwards. Perhaps the origin of this 
omission may be found in a partial consideration 
of Scripture, in which we undoubtedly observe a 
much more frequent mention of repentance, as 
accompanying conversion, than as subsequent to it. 

»Gal. V. 17. 
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The reason of this peculiarity however is very 
evident — ^in the historical parts of the New Testa- 
ment, which give an account of the propagation 
of the Gospel, the mention of repentance occurs 
so often in connection with conversion, because it 
was uniformly enforced by the first preachers of 
Christianity as a primary and essential step towards 
conversion. Again, in the remainder of the New 
Testament, addressed as it was to persons who had 
already embraced Christianity, the writers of it had 
manifestly no occasion, to dwell on the repentance 
preparatory to conversion ; and, as to that which 
is to be exercised throughout the whole of the 
Christian life, they would of course suppose that 
their converts would infer its necessity, from the in- 
structions they had previously received on the na- 
ture of sin, and the terms and conditions of obtain- 
ing its remission. Besides this, the principal object 
of the Apostles, in their epistolary writings, was 
of a different kind — ^they had already, as one of 
them expresses it, laid the foundation of repent- 
ance from dead works, and what was left for them 
to do was, to supply that which was wanting in 
the faith and practice of their disciples; and leaving 
therefore the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
to carry them on unto perfection. But that they 
never intended to countenance the opinion that 
repeptance was superfluous in the case of real 
Christians, is abundantly clear from the following 
decisive declaration of St. John — " if we say" — if 
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any of us say, if the most perfect of us say, not 
excepting even us apostles — " that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us, 
but if we confess our sins, (and not otherwise,) He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness :" to which 
may be added our Lord's direction to His followers, 
to pray for the forgiveness of their trespasses, as 
often as they ask for their daily bread. 

The foregoing observations suggest another dis- 
tinction, which respects the degree of repentance 
requisite in different cases ; understanding at pre- 
sent by the word repentance, both the sorrow 
which accompanies a conviction of sin, and also 
the subsequent change of conduct which it pro- 
duces. Now, repentance, in this sense, must be 
manifestly proportional to the magnitude of the 
sin which gives rise to it. The repentance to 
which the Apostles called the unbelieving Jews 
and Gentiles, consisted in that deep contrition and 
utter self-abasement, which ought to follow, and 
which, when their eyes were opened and their 
hearts softened, would naturally follow, the retro- 
spect of a life entirely devoted to the world and 
to sin — a total alienation of the heart from God ; 
and the transformation required of them was the 
entire subversion of all their former principles of 
action, and the substitution, in their stead, of a 
set of motives entirely new. The necessity of a 

9 
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similar repentance must be likewise preached in 
these days, to all who rest in an external profes- 
sion of Christianity merely ; that is, to those 
whose opinions and practices have in no respect 
been formed on the model, and determined on 
the authority, of the precepts of Christ's religion. 
But this repentance, though it differs not in kind, 
must differ materially in degree, from that which 
a sincere Christian will experience, and endeavour 
to excite in himself very often, by self-examina- 
tion, when he perceives that, though it is his 
faithful and steady purpose to serve the Lord in 
singleness of heart, he falls inadvertently into sin ; 
and that, with all his care to preserve alive in his 
breast the pure and vivid flame of gratitude to 
his Maker and Redeemer, he sometimes looks into 
his soul, and has reason to lament that " the lamp 
of God is gone out in the temple of the Lord." 
The distinction between these two classes of per- 
sons was clearly marked out by our blessed 
Saviour, when he declared, in conformity with 
His usual mode of speaking, which expresses a 
comparison by absolute terms — " I came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance ;" and 
the corresponding difference between the effect of 
repentance in those, who are here respectively 
denominated sinners and righteous, is this — in the 
case of the former it produces an entire change of 
heart and life ; in that of the latter it corrects and 
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amends those particular sins, the consciousness of 
which induced the particular act of repentance. 

From a consideration of the proper object of 
repentance, and the inferences thence arising, let 
us now inquire what are the motives to it, which 
are recognised and approved of by the Word of 
God. These we assert to be two — namely, the 
fear of punishment, and the love of God. The 
acceptableness of the latter motive will not be 
questioned, and that of the former will be as 
satisfactorily established; for, whenever it has 
pleased God in His mercy to invite mankind to 
repentance, as one inducement to it. He has 
uniformly set before them the consequences of 
persisting in the paths of wickedness. Thus on 
a certain occasion, to those who were not His 
people. He addresses Himself in the following 
terms, by the mouth of His servant Jonah — " Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown^" — to 
the house of Israel again He says—" Repent and 
turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin^ ;" — and, lastly, 
even under the pure and spiritual dispensation of 
the Gospel, He authorizes His ambassadors, from 
knowing the terrors of the Lord, to avail them- 
selves of that topic, in persuading men " to flee 
from the wrath to come." In fact, the dread of 
falling into the hands of the living God, is the 

* Jonah iii. 4. ' Ezek. xviii. 30. 
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only motive to repentance which can be expected 
to operate on a person who is dead in trespasses 
and sins ; for, as to that more pure and exalted 
principle of filial love and gratitude to God, 
which either preserves a Christian in the steady 
line of duty, or pierces him with anguish when 
he happens to forsake it — ^it is a stranger to a 
heart hardened by sin ; nor, whatever the advo- 
cates of sudden conversion may suppose, is it 
instantaneously transfiised into the soul: — its 
growth is gradual, like that of other virtues and 
graces, nor does it ever in this life attain to that 
maturity of perfect love, which entirely casteth 
out fear. Indeed these motives to repentance 
ought not to be separated, even if they could; 
for as love without fear (or at least the affectation 
of it, since the reality is excluded,) would tend to 
generate an audacious confidence, so, on the other 
hand, fear without love will produce nothing bet- 
ter than a constrained, inconstant, imperfect, and 
heartless obedience: between them they secure 
the soul in that exact counterpoise, which is 
essential to its spiritual stability under the cir- 
cumstances of its present condition, as suspended 
between earth and heaven, connected with, and 
influenced by both; for the joint operation of 
these motives encourages hope, and at the same 
time represses temerity; it habituates the mind 
to circumspection and vigilance, and yet infuses 
liveliness and energy. 
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Lastly, let us inquire more particularly what 
are the proper and genuine effects of repentance ; 
by which alone we can judge of its sincerity. And 
first we assert that contrition, however sincere and 
however pungent, is not that criterion. It may be 
indeed, and it will be, a concomitant of real re- 
pentance, for a certain degree of concern will be 
naturally felt by every one, when he becomes sen- 
sible that he has been pursuing a course of con- 
duct, not only exceedingly perilous to himself, but 
which is also a proof of contempt and ingratitude 
towards his greatest and best Benefactor : still the 
degree of sorrow accompanying repentance, and 
especially the degree of any external indications 
of it, is not the measure by which we are to esti- 
mate either the truth or efficacy of repentance : 
and, for this reason amongst others, that different 
men, partly from nature, and still more from 
education, possess in very different degrees that 
delicacy of sentiment which is particularly con- 
cerned in the production of feelings of this kind. 
Neither is it the criterion which Scripture assigns 
for the purpose ; we are there told, it is true, to 
rend our hearts, but only as a preparation for the 
more important duty of " turning to the Lord our 
God;" — nay, the Apostle positively assures his 
Corinthian converts, that contrition is only so far 
valuable as it is productive of reformation ; " now 
I rejoice, (he says,) not that ye were made sorry, 
but that ye sorrowed to repentance. For behold 
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this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea what 
clearing of yourselves, yea what indignation, yea 
what fear, yea what vehement desire, yea what 
zeal ; in all things ye have approved yourselves to 
be clear in this matter ^" Here then is the proof 
and the only proof of the eflScacy of repentance, 
in its bringing forth fruits meet for repentance. 
And if this be the sole criterion for determining 
on the reality of our own repentance, much more 
reason have we for adopting it exclusively in judg- 
ing of the repentance of others ; unless indeed we 
could lay down some infallible mark of discrimina- 
tion, between that hypocrisy which fills the eyes, 
and that godly sorrow that afflicts the soul. These 
truths appear so obviously deducible, not only 
from the whole tenour of the Gospel, but from its 
very scope and object, that it does appear singular 
they should ever be mistaken or denied ; and yet 
they are not unfrequently denied, in a way calcu- 
lated to do infinite mischief, and which ought to 
draw down upon itself the marked reprobation of 
the united Christian world. We allude to the 
statements, which are so often published, and so 
industriously circulated, under the strange title of 
death-bed conversions ; in the histories of which, 
it is really no uncommon thing to observe a state 
of future bliss and glory assigned, even to the most 

* Con vii.'9. 
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notorious malefactors, whose lives have paid the 
public penalty of their crimes, in terms of bold 
triumphant confidence, which could barely be justi* 
fied, if they could be justified, when applied to 
saints, and confessors, and martyrs. Now of any 
one who is in the habit, either of making these 
presumptuous declarations, which point out such 
an easy transit from the scaffold to the skies, or of 
approving or countenancing them when they are 
made — we would ask, " by what authority dost thou 
these things, and who gave thee this authority?" 
Certainly neither Christ nor the apostles of Christ ; 
for they are unanimous in declaring that obedience 
to the commandments of God is necessary for pro- 
curing acceptance with God, according to the terms 
of the Christian covenant ; and consequently that, 
whenever a compliance with those terms is omit- 
ted, whatever be the cause, we can have no grounds, 
on Christian principles, for pronouncing definitively 
on the future condition of the party concerned : if 
he be saved by the mercy of God, it is by His un- 
covenanted mercy, of which God has told us no- 
thing, and of which therefore we know nothing ; 
such a person is to us clearly in the number of 
them that are without ; and what have we to do 
to judge them that are without ? Them that are 
without God will judge, and doubtless on those 
principles of equity tempered with mercy which 
characterize all His proceedings. In delivering 

D 
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this opinion, we take no notice of those two exam- 
ples in holy writ, which are sometimes fallaciously 
held out to a dying sinner as a certain ground of 
confidence, because we believe there is no one, in 
this assembly at least, who is not convinced of their 
utter irrelevance when applied to any such pur- 
pose and occasion. And what now is the practical 
effect of these extravagant and inflated panegyrics, 
thus profusely lavished where they are least de- 
served ; — ^what but to make void, completely and 
radically, the law of Grospel morality ? — ^what is it 
but to encourage men to continue in sin that grace 
may abound ; and to tell them, in a language that 
cannot be mistaken, that there are two distinct 
roads to heaven, — the one, by living soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world ; and 
the other by giving unbounded scope to all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh, as long as the ability for 
indulging them remains, and then, feeling a little 
remorse and a few ecstasies, just when they are 
sinking into the arms of death ? And, if these 
very different methods of obtaining salvation be 
conceived to be equally efficacious, we need not 
say which of them will be adopted by the great 
majority of mankind. We know not how the 
avowed defenders of these sentiments can recon- 
cile them with the plain declaration of Scripture, 
that without holiness no man shall see the Lord ; 
or how they can suppose themselves to be serving 
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the cause of religion, by effectually undermining 
all its obligations ; we only hope their conscience 
is clear in the matter, that so the abundant mis- 
chief which they occasion, may not hereafter be 
laid to their charge. 

The observations already made on the proper 
consequences of repentance, will farther enable us 
to refute a sarcastical objection to the eflScacy of 
our faith, occasionally to be met with in the mouths 
of sceptics ; who will sometimes tell us in a strain 
of humour, very ill adapted to the solemnity of 
the subject, that the practical difference between 
Christians and professed profligates amounts to 
this : that whereas the latter sin without intermis- 
sion, Christians sin and repent alternately. We 
answer, first, that no one is a Christian who can, 
coolly and deliberately, indulge in habits of sin ; 
and secondly, that nothing is to be called repent- 
ance, in the Christian sense of the term, but what 
produces reformation : a Christian may not perhaps 
by a single act of repentance be able to emanci- 
pate himself from a sin, which he may have fre- 
quently committed, however inadvertently; but 
every such act, performed in sincerity, will make 
him better than he was before, and bring him 
nearer to that standard of perfection, towards which, 
though none of us can attain it, we are all com- 
manded incessantly to advance. 

To conclude — from a consideration of the ne- 

d2 
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cessity and advantages of Christian repentance, 
let us be diligent in the discharge of this important 
duty ; and let us particularly guard against that 
common error of supposing that we need no re- 
pentance, merely because our sins are not notorious 
to others, nor perhaps strikingly conspicuous even 
to ourselves ; for it may be that we have never 
descended into the depths of the heart to search 
them out ; or it may be that when conscience 
attempts to speak, we rudely silence her, and defer 
her admonitions till we have a more convenient 
season for attending to them. If we will only 
deal honestly by our own hearts, the very best of 
us will find abundant cause of humiliation before 
God, not only on account of deficiencies in the 
love and obedience we owe Him, but too proba- 
bly also in more overt acts of sin, committed both 
against the honour of His great name and the 
interests and happiness of our fellow-creatures. A 
Christian therefore, who desires to walk worthy of 
his vocation, will scrutinize the recesses of his soul 
that he may discover and correct in it what he 
finds amiss ; and this not only in an habitual way, 
by a general observation of the tenour of his life, 
but by entering, at certain stated seasons, on a 
minute investigation of his past conduct, and mar- 
shalling his sins in array against himself. Shall 
it be said that this is a painful exercise ? — that 
would be no valid objection, provided it wei'e a 
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profitable one ; but in truth the sorrow which it 
does occasion, will be finally and effectually turned 
into joy ; for who shall describe the calm and se- 
renity which pervades the bosom of a faithful 
Christian, when he has relieved himself of a bur- 
den, too grievous to be borne, by confessing and 
lamenting his sin in the presence of his God, and 
earnestly supplicating, for his Redeemer's sake, 
forgiveness for the past, and grace for the future ? 
In such an employment he tastes and sees how 
gracious the Lord is : — he trusts in the Rock 
of his salvation, and is not confounded : — ^he rises, 
renewed and invigorated in the spirit of his mind, 
to run with patience the race that is set before 
him, and to serve the Lord with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart. These are the refreshing streams, 
proceeding from the river of our God, which min- 
ister to the weary soul abundant supplies, of life, 
and health, and joy ; and may each of us continue 
to partake of them, till that more happy period shall 
arrive, when we shall no more hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, being filled with all the fulness 
of God! 
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Deut. xxxii. 29. 

O that they were wise, that they understood this, that they 

would consider their latter end ! 

These words occur in that composition of match- 
less magnificence, which is commonly called the 
song of Moses; and they express the fervent 
wishes of that holy patriarch, and genuine patriot, 
for the welfare and happiness of his countrymen 
after his decease, the time of which he knew was 
fast approaching. Having recounted, in the ears 
of the people of Israel, the wonderful dealings of 
God towards them, in effecting their deliverance 
from the house of bondage, and conducting them 
in safety to the borders of the land of promise, he 
urges them, in terms of the utmost energy and 
affection, to remember these mighty works of 
mercy and of judgment as motives to obedience ; 
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and, by their past experience of what had been 
the end of others, who had lived forgetful of God 
their Redeemer, to consider *that which, under 
similar circumstances, would assuredly await them- 
selves. Now, though the topics on which this 
exhortation was grounded, as addressed to the 
Jewish people by their inspired lawgiver, were of a 
particular nature, arising out of the events of their 
national history, yet the admonition itself is of 
the most general utility ; being equally applicable, 
and equally valuable, to all the sons and daughters 
of men. It is universally a proof of wisdom to 
consider the end of our pursuits, of whatever 
nature they may be; and so strongly impressed 
was the son of Sirach with the advantages of such 
a precaution, that one of his moral apophthegms is 
this ; — " whatsoever thou takest in hand remem- 
ber the end, and thou shalt never do amiss ;" and 
the reasons, which recommend this prudential 
conduct in regard to subordinate and dependent 
pursuits, must necessarily hold with much greater 
force in reference to that which combines and 
includes all others : if it be wise to take occasion- 
ally a prospective view of the probable termina- 
tion of other things in which we are engaged, how 
much more so is it to look forward to that event, 
which will certainly be the grand termination of 
them all, — ^namely, death. 

Meditation on such a subject will be of great 

9 
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and obvious utility, merely in relation to the 
things of this life, since the nature of our exist- 
ence here must be always taken into account in 
the formation of any prudent plans connected with 
our present being ; and hence, even in this point 
of view, death may furnish a theme of contempla- 
tion, well adapted " to give subtilty to the simple," 
and more especially, "to the young man know- 
ledge and discretion." But when, in addition to 
this mode of considering the matter, we admit 
into our calculation, the character under which 
death is represented to us by the Christian reve- 
lation, as being only a new birth, and that to life 
eternal ; then, indeed, and then only, the value 
of directing our attention to it appears in its 
proper magnitude and proportion; and surely, if 
we altogether overlook such inquiries, the very 
heathen himself * will rise up in judgment against 
us ; who declared it to be the proper employment, 
even of Gentile philosophers, to be always pre- 
paring for death. 

And yet, to judge by the conduct of the 
generality of mankind, death is not in all their 
thoughts; they seem to have persuaded them- 
selves, though in opposition to the evidence of 
daily experience, that because, " since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from 

* Plato in Phaed. 
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the beginniDg of the creation ;" because the gene- 
ral system of the world is carried on with con- 
stancy and regularity, therefore there is no altersu- 
tion or succession of the individuals that compose 
it. They stop their ears against the mighty voice 
of the Creator proclaiming to all flesh that is upon 
the earth, ^^ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return ;" and they shut their eyes to the opera- 
tions of nature, while carrying into effect this 
solemn mandate of her Sovereign. And hence, as 
it was in the days of Noah with the great mass of 
mankind, so has it continued to be ever since, 
even to these latter days : they are guilty of the 
strange inconsistency, at one time of confining 
their attention to the present moment altogether, 
and at another of allowing to their worldly pros- 
pects an extent indefinitely great ; " they eat and 
drink, they marry and are given in marriage," — 
"the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and 
wine are in their feasts ;" and, " to-morrow," say 
they, " shall be as this day, and much more abun- 
dant ;" or, with more distant reference to futurity, 
they resolve to " go into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy, and sell, and get gain;" 
they lay up for themselves stores of good things 
to last beyond the limits of the most protracted 
life ; but they very seldom bestow a thought on 
what they are to do in the end thereof 

What, then, are the reasons of that neglect, so 
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very common among mankind, of all consideration 
respecting their own mortality ? — First ; there is a 
certain mode, in which we are accustomed to 
regard examples of mortality, when they do occur, 
which has the effect of breaking their force,— of 
leaving a wrong impression on the mind, and even 
of diverting the attention from the subject alto- 
gether. When we hear that any one has paid the 
debt of nature, we immediately set ourselves to 
account for the fact ; we say his constitution was 
weak, or in some particular respect faulty; we 
talk of his having died of this or that disease, 
occasioned by such or such a cause ; and we often 
infer, that the result might have been different, if 
a different course of treatment had been pursued, 
or if earlier attention had been paid to the com- 
plaint. Now, all these things may be very true ; 
we may be quite correct as to the proximate 
causes we have assigned for the fact in question ; 
but then this manner of thinking and speaking 
has the tendency of keeping out of sight, and 
sinking the important truth, that the particular 
occurrence before us is only an individual instance 
of the operation of a general system, the laws of 
which are invariable, however the effects of them 
be modified by occasional circumstances. No one 
certainly, from the belief that the death of another 
person might have been retarded, would directly 
and openly conclude that his own may be there- 
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fore altogether prevented ; and yet, however ex- 
travagant it may seem, a practical notion to this 
effect is really engendered in the mind, though 
tacitly, and imperceptibly to the person himself 
who forms it, in consequence of viewing death in 
this partial and imperfect light ; for that, which 
may happen in the case of another, as to preven- 
tion or remedy, we naturally infer may equally 
happen in our own, especially as we are so deeply 
interested in bestowing all possible care and atten- 
tion upon ourselves; and, if death may be dis« 
missed once, disappointed of his hope, why not 
again and again ? and thus his final triumph over 
us is considered as an event which may be deferred 
to an indefinite period, and, being seen only in 
distant and dim perspective, becomes too faint to 
excite the attention, or to leave any permanent 
traces on the mind. 

Again, the opinion that death is an evil, occa- 
sions an unwillingness to examine it more fre- 
quently or minutely than we are obliged to do. 
But this is the result of a very short-sighted 
poKcy, and only augments the mischief which it 
was intended to prevent; for terrific objects of 
every kind, when thought of at all, acquire addi- 
tional horror from being veiled in obscurity ; and 
the mind, when uncertain of the extent of the 
evil it apprehends, has the more scope and the 
stronger propensity for investing it with all the 
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formidable imagery of fancy. The mode, which 
prudence no less than courage would suggest, for 
meeting danger to the greatest advantage, is to 
meet it fairly and openly : to observe an enemy, 
wliom we are destined to encounter, as often and 
as narrowly as we can ; to view him on all sides, 
and in different directions, that we may discover 
what are his means of annoyance, and wherein hif 
principal strength consists, are the only methods 
by which we can prepare ourselves, when the hour 
of action shall arrive, for advancing to the combat 
with any rational prospect of obtaining the vic- 
tory. It is the adoption of a contrary course of 
conduct in anticipation of the conflict, which they 
must one day maintain with the King of Terrors, 
that reduces a large portion of mankind to that 
lamentable condition in which we find them ; un- 
able to enjoy the present from their dire fore- 
bodings of the future, and continuing, " through 
fear of death, to be all their lifetime subject to 
bondage." 

But the more immediate and particular cause, 
perhaps, which stifles all such inquiries in the 
outset, is the notion that they must naturally lead 
to melancholy : the valley of the shadow of death 
is conceived to be a region which admits of no 
pleasurable excursions ; where nothing is to be 
seen but nakedness and gloom, and nothing heard 
but sounds of lamentation and woe. The truth. 
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ho3¥ever, is, that the nature of the prospects which 
it presents, depends upon ourselves, and the tem- 
per and purposes with which we view them. 
While engaged in such researches with pious 
motives, we doubtless tread on solemn and holy 
ground, but diversified with objects so grand and 
yet so softened, that while they elevate, they 
tranquillise the mind, and bring it into sweet 
accordance with the character of the surrounding 
scene. Now in such a temper of sober serenity, 
there is nothing whatever adverse to rational en- 
jojrment; or, rather, there is much that has a 
tendency to promote it, by repressing, on the 
one hand, that mad impetuosity of mirth, which 
speedily consumes itself, and is succeeded by 
languor and sadness ; and, on the other, by purify- 
ing the cup of pleasure from those noxious in- 
gredients, whose taste is bitterness, and whose 
nourishment is poison. The turn of feeling and 
thought, which is produced by frequent reflections 
on mortality, will certainly deaden the sense to 
such criminal enjoyments as are pursued in the 
midnight orgies of intemperance and licentious- 
ness, but it will cast no gloom whatever over the 
sprightly freedom of refined conversation, the 
honest warmth of friendly intercourse, and the 
mild endearments of domestic life. 

Let us enter, then, upon this deserted though 
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not unfertile district ; let us oflFer a few reflections 
suggested by our own mortality, together with 
some of the practical improvements, which na- 
turally and respectively belong to them. 

And the first of those awful truths, which 
strike the mind respecting death, is its certainty,* 
the proofis of which surround us wherever we look, 
or whatever we do. The very analogy of nature 
affords presumptive proof of this effect, and of the 
strongest kind ; for since all things which come 
within the sphere of our observation, are in one 
continued state of motion, and, though they pre- 
sent the same general appearance as a whole, are 
constantly changing the subordinate parts of which 
they consist, it would follow, that, according to the 
general laws of that order of things under which 
man is included, he too must share the common 
fate, and can only exist in perpetuity, as a con- 
stituent part of creation, by the regular succes- 
sion of the species to which he belongs. This 
conclusion would be farther confirmed by an ex- 
amination of the human body, and the nature of 
the processes to be carried on in it, essential to 
the life of the individual ; for, even excluding the 
effects of accidents and of violence, the machine 
itself, by whose intervention vitality is maintained, 
consisting only of frail and perishable materials, 
must be necessarily subject to the ravages of time. 
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and gradually suffer, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, decay, disorganization, and 
destruction. 

If now we turn the attention from theory to 
experience, whether of a general or particular 
kind, the same conclusion invariably follows. We 
open the interesting page of history, and we read 
of great and mighty nations, illustrious in arts 
and arms, who have held the kingdoms of the 
earth in subjection by the terrific majesty of their 
name, — and of men of renown, the fathers of 
literature and science, the venerable authors of 
civilization and of law, and the inventors of arts 
which facilitate and embellish the daily communi- 
cations of social life. And what is become of all 
these far-famed characters, who shed such a lustre 
over humanity? shall we look for them in the 
countries where they once flourished, and which 
they contributed to raise to such an exalted rank 
in the scale of nations ? We may seek them, but 
we shall not find them, for the place which once 
exulted in their presence, now knoweth them no 
more : the ruined arch, indeed, and the crumbling 
column may perhaps attest that they have existed; 
but they, for whose glory these fragile remains «f 
magnificence were intended, are themselves long 
ago past and gone ; they have been swept away 
by the torrent of time, and are engulphed in the 
boundless ocean of eternity. 
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But we need not travel to distant regions for 
examples of human mortality ; for in all places, 
and in every walk of life, they cross our path at 
every step. Where can we look without per- 
ceiving the sable weeds of woe, betokening the 
loss of some relative or friend ; and where is that 
favoured spot to be found, in which a solemn 
sound is not occasionally heard proceeding from 
the temple of God, and proclaiming that some 
soul of man has left its earthly habitation ? 

Let us pause, then, for a moment to inquire 
what lessons of ^^isdom we may derive from the 
undoubted fact, ^^ that all flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof as the flower of the field." If 
it be true that our connection with this world 
must so certainly and so speedily terminate, what 
infatuation must it be, so to live as if we were to 
continue upon earth for ever; whereas we are 
here but strangers and pilgrims, as all our fathers 
were. What madness must it be, under such 
circumstances, with unceasing exertion and an- 
guish of mind, at the expense of quiet, and with 
the sacrifice of principle, to make provision for an 
age, when we know not what an hour may bring 
forth ; — " to join house to house, and lay field to 
field, till there be no room" for others, when the 
narrow limits of the grave shall shortly furnish an 
ample abode for ourselves. Surely, in the hasty 
passage we are now performing from this life to 
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another, if we have only things convenient for us, 
we may and ought to be therewith content. And 
as in the brief records of mortality, the avaricious 
may read the end of their sordid labours, so may 
the ambitious discern the object, for which they 
have all their lives tormented themselves and 
others. To the misery of those, who are involved 
in the consequences of their folly, and for the 
derision of those who are not, — with unrelenting 
purpose of soul to bear down all opposition, they 
sally forth in pursuit of human glory, which they 
either never obtain at all, or else enjoy it just 
long enough to learn its emptiness — even till the 
hour arrives when they and their rivals lay down 
in the dust together, and the worm feeds sweetly 
on them both. 

But the nature of man is compounded, and we 
have hitherto viewed him with reference only to 
one of the principles which enter into his compo- 
sition. The body, we find, is changed by death 
into a mere mass of inert matter, but a much 
more important question remains behind ; — ^how 
is the soul affected by this event ? That it is not 
and cannot be destroyed by it, reason itself ren- 
ders highly probable, from a consideration, both 
of the present situation of the soul, and also of 
its independent nature. In this life provision is 
abundantly made for all the desires of the body ; 
it has no want which cannot be supplied; no 
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sense, which has not a sufficiency of objects where- 
on to exert itself, perfectly accommodated to its 
proper perceptions. Very different is the case 
with the soul : it employs itself on every thing, 
but is perfectly satified with nothing ; it ransacks 
all the kingdoms of nature and the departments 
of art for food, and it still cries " give, give,** never 
saying " it is enough ;" and therefore, if its being 
terminated here, its existence at all would be a 
singular anomaly and imperfection in the works of 
God, since an excess of power which could never 
be exerted would be a superfluity, and conse^ 
quently a blemish. The soul, therefore, appears 
to be designed for a higher and a better state of 
being. And so it would seem from observations 
on its nature, compared with that of the body. 
Instances have occurred, and do occur not unfre- 
quently, where the faculties of the former have 
been seen to flourish in all their vigour, up to the 
very latest moment in which the latter has re- 
tained the breath of life ; and a single instance 
of this sort would be an adequate proof that the 
soul is independent of the body, and therefore may 
survive the dissolution of it. Were this probability 
all we had to go upon, it would still be the pro- 
vince of true wisdom to bestow much more atten- 
tion in cultivating the spiritual, than in minister- 
ing to the gratification of the animal part of our 
nature; not only Secause^ as the soul is the 
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commanding principle within us, the destruction 
or diminution of its authority would tend to in- 
volve the whole constitution in disorder, but more 
especially because it must happen, from the very 
nature of the case, that we can only enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season, — ^a season extremely 
contracted at best, and which will be still farther 
shortened by the very indulgence of guilty passions, 
and in proportion to the frequency and excess of 
that indulgence ; whereas, if the soul be immortal, 
itsjenjoyments must be so likewise ; therefore the 
more it is cultivated, and exercised, and improved, 
the greater fund of pleasure is accumulated, not 
only for its present, but also for its future state of 
being. Thus far can reason go, but no farther : 
it was reserved for revelation to pour that full 
flood of light and glory upon this momentous 
subject, which was necessary for illuminating the 
understanding with the most important of all 
knowledge, and for warning and exciting^ the 
affections to a due regard of the things which 
belong to our everlasting peace. Christianity has 
told us, (and oh how unspeakably solemn and ter- 
rible is the communication!) not only that the soul 
must live for ever, but also that its eternal state 
Will be solely determined by. the nature of our 
conduct here on earth ; — that the hour is coming, 
in, which the trumpet shall sound and awake all 
that slumber in the dust ; when both small and 
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great shall stand before the judgment seat of 
God, and every one shall hear an irreversible 
sentence pronounced upon him, according to the 
things he has done in the body. Seeing, then, 
that our account with heaven must be closed 
together with our life, to be opened no more till 
that tremendous day, when it shall be displayed 
in the sight of men and angels, either to our 
(Bverlasting glory or everlasting confusion, " what 
manner of persons ought we now to be, in all holy 
conversation and godliness ;" how cautious in walk- 
ing amidst a corrupted world; how vigilant in 
guarding against the sin which does most easily 
beset us ; how active in abounding in the work of 
the Lord ; and how anxious to approve ourselves 
to the heart-searching God, that "we may be 
found of Him in peace, without spot, and blame- 
less." 

And farther ; not only is death infallibly certain, 
but the particular time of it is altogether uncer- 
tain. It may arrive, merely when we are stretched 
on the bed of sickness, expecting its approach, but 
it may arrest us in the midst of festivity and 
gaiety; it may even carry us off in the commission 
of an act of sin. Nor does death confine himself, 
in the selection of his victims, to those whose 
full maturity of years might seem to point them 
out as being already ripe unto the harvest; he 
mixes indiscriminately, as with every rank, so also 
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with every age ; and of the apparent indifference 
of his choice which of us has not very near and 
affecting proofs, in the sorrowing recollections of 
his own heart ; — which of us has not seen, whatever 
be his age, his contemporaries and friends occa- 
sionally and abruptly snatched from his side ; — and 
which of us has not had cause to lament, in a 
very recent instance, that not only youth con- 
sidered in itself is no security against the power 
of death, biit not even youth distinguished and 
adomed by splendid talents, accomplishments, and 
virtues ? Let not, then, the young man glory in 
his youth ; for, as one dieth in the bitterness of 
his soul, having long ceased to eat with pleasure ; 
so another dieth in his full strength, while his 
bones are moistened with marrow ; — yea, let none 
of us console ourselves with the prospect of many 
years laid up in reversion for us, for perhaps even 
now the shaft is on the wing, which is to lay 
us low in the silence of the tomb. And if in 
the midst of life we are thus in death, whatever 
preparation we make for our end, in order to be 
useful, it must be habitual ; we must walk with 
God all the day, and every day, for death will 
not drop his uplifted arm out of regard to our 
convenience, nor defer the fatal blow till we are 
at leisure to receive it. 

And as these considerations are of powerful 
eflScacy in increasing our vigilance, so will they 
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likewise serve to quicken our charity, and prompt 
us to employ it in the most beneficial manner. 
We read that even the rugged heart of a haughty 
monarch of antiquity once melted at the thought 
that every individual of the numerous hosts which 
he was reviewing, would ere long experience the 
common lot of mortality ; and what then must be 
the feelings of a considerate Christian, on reflect- 
ing that, of the multitudes of his fellow creatures 
now existing on the earth, the eternal state of 
every one will be unalterably fixed within the 
compass of a few short years ? — and can humanity 
sleep under such a conviction as this ; or look 
around upon the dying and the living, with frigid 
indifference, or languid inattention; or will it not 
rather urge us, with motives of irresistible strength, 
to do all we can, in our several stations, and 
according to our different capacities, for bringing 
many heirs to glory, and to undertake cheerfully 
every labour which Christian love can dictate, for 
promoting a design so benevolent and noble, as 
that of converting a sinner from the error of his 
ways, and thereby saving a soul from death ? 

And how forcibly must such views of the sub- 
ject operate in behalf of those with whom we are 
more nearly connected. Let us think of those 
who are dear to us in this life, and in whose 
society and affection we place so much of our 
present happiness; and let us also think — what. 
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if, in the life to come, between us and them there 
should be a great gulph fixed — a gulph, not only 
eternally impassable, but one which divides a 
region of perfect felicity from one of indescribable 
misery ! Do we shudder even at the possibility 
of such a dreadful separation? Let us, then, 
strenuously exert ourselves to prevent it ; let us 
labour that our friends, as well as ourselves, may 
walk upon earth in the road to heaven ; and let 
us prove that we love our brother by that test of 
unfeigned attachment, of rebuking him when he 
does amiss, with discretion and kindness, and in 
no wise suffering sin upon him. 

Such, then, are some of the methods by which 
reflections upon death may be made beneficially 
subservient even to the acquisition of eternal life; 
and let none of us be prevented from occasionally 
entering upon them by superstitious fears, .the 
oflfepring of fancy, when they may become the 
means, under the blessing of God, of delivering 
us from that greatest of all calamities^ — the ex- 
perimental proof that the sting of death is : sin; 
and of enabling us at our last hour to. know of 
a surety that eveuw while we walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, God will be with 
us^ and will never leave us » nor forsake us till 
He has put us iin possession of those* eternal 
mansions, which Christ has prepared for them 
that love Him. 
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REDEMPTION THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 



Luke ii. 14. 



Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 

toward men. 

The different portions of this angelic hymn, pro- 
nounced on the occasion of Christ's nativity, have 
been understood by commentators in different 
ways ; but the sense of the whole, taken in con- 
nexion, is in every system of interpretation sub- 
stantially the same. For the purpose, however, 
of discoursing on the words with any degree of 
perspicuity, it will be necessary to adopt some 
one arrangement of them in preference to the 
others, and we prefer that which makes the last 
clause of the sentence, " good will towards men,** 
the subject of the proposition here laid down, and 
the other two clauses the predicates of it ; accord- 
ing Xo which collocation of the sentence its mean- 
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ing will be, that the good will of God towards 
man, as manifested in the incarnation of Christ, 
does and ought to produce both glory to God and 
peace on earth. The text, then, thus explained, 
points both to the causes for which our blessed 
Saviour was pleased to assume our nature, and also 
to the beneficial consequences of that event, and 
will therefore form an appropriate subject of con- 
templation for the present season. We, therefore, 
purpose to enlarge on these particulars in the 
order wherein they are here severally referred to. 

And, first ; the text directs our attention to the 
good will of God towards men displayed in the 
incarnation of Christ. The original word, here 
translated "good will," as applied by the sacred 
writer to express the disposition of God towards 
men, has especial regard to that specific instance 
of His good will which the angels were now cele- 
brating, and includes that gracious purpose of God 
by which He designed, in His own appointed time, 
to effect the salvation of men. As it is used in 
the text, it implies both the mercy which induced 
the Deity to continue the plan of human redemp- 
tion, and also the state of acceptance into which 
mankind are brought by embracing the offers of 
God's mercy, whereby, in Christ, He reconciled 
the world imto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them. 

Now a state of reconciliation presupposes one 
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of hostility ; and such was really the condition in 
which man was placed in relation to Grod, foF<it 
was while we were yet enemies that we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son. And 
this alienation of the favour of the Creator from 
His creatures is in no respect to be fuscribed to 
any thing like mutability in Him^ but solely to 
the demerits of the objects of His displeasui'e, 
who had corrupted their way before Him. MThe 
universal defection from the rule of moral duty, 
into which the world had fEillen before the coming 
of Christ, may be satisfactorily explained from -the 
information afforded by the Scriptures. God made 
man upright, endowed with moral powers perfectly 
adequate ^ to the observance of the law he had 
received, and fumi^ed with every motive which 
gratitude could supply for ensuring his obedience 
to it ; but man had free will, and he> chose to abuse 
it, and thus sia entered into the world and death 
by siuw Nor were the effects of the original trana- 
gression, even in a jxwtbI point of view, confined 
to the person who: had committedt it;*,, for the 
deterioration which his own mind had suffered by 
it, thjTOugh the operation of natural causes, would 
descend to his posterity, since a corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit.. ^ And the i general 
nature of man, thus imperfect and contaminated, 
could no longer be an object so agreeable, to the 
contemplation of an all pure God as it had been 
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in its state of innocency^ (being now in some 
respects entirely adverse to His own, and there- 
fore so far displeasing > in His sight,), so that all 
men, from the yery dispositions inherent in them, 
would become in this sense children of His wrath. 
But whatever displeasure the Deity might have 
oonoeived against His creatures on this account, 
would be immeasurably augmented by their actual 
transgressions, which were so many wilful infrac- 
tions of His laws, and acts of rebellion against 
His sovereignty. Nor could the acknowledged 
corruption of human nature, though it might be 
admitted in mitigation of punishment, be pleaded 
as a justification of sin; for, though it might 
multiply and strengthen the temptations to sin, 
it would not induce a necessity of yielding to 
them, — ^it would encrease the diflSculty of obedi- 
ence, but yet without rendering obedience impos- 
sible. Mankind, therefore, being bom in the first 
instance with a principle of evil in their nature, 
and afterwards subjecting themselves to its do- 
minion, would not only justly forfeit that reward 
which it was God's benevolent intuition to have 
conferred on perfect obedience, namely, immor- 
tality, but they would, also, very deservedly incur 
for their personal sins the effects of God's indig- 
nation in the way of positive punishment — of 
punishment proportioned to the respective •guilt 
of the offender. The view which has now been 
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given of the introduction and progress both of 
original and actual sin, and of the nature of the 
penalties annexed to each, is perfectly consistent 
with the attributes of God ; it appears to be the 
only one which Scripture sanctions, and it is free 
from the absurdities consequent upon those two 
gratuitous assumptions which are frequently made 
on the present subject — the one, that the sin of 
Adam is imputed to all mankind, and the other, 
that our first progenitor was constituted a federal 
representative of all his posterity ; of which sup- 
position, the first could not be true unless the 
knowledge of the Deity were limited, and His 
proceedings arbitrary and unjust ; and the latter 
has this invincible objection attached to it, that 
it is the very essence of equitable representation 
that the representative should be chosen by the 
persons whom he represents. 

But to proceed; sin, then, being thus introduced 
among men, and having such a powerful ally vrith- 
in the human heart, might be naturally expected 
to extend the ravages which its original eruption 
into the moral world had created; and as the 
consequence of disregarding the light and ability 
we have, is to obscure the one and to weaken the 
other, it would probably happen that religious 
truth would become more and more corrupted 
among men, and religious principle a more languid 
restraint upon their actions. And that such was 
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the fact is abundantly proved, not only by the 
Christian Scriptures, but by the accumulated 
evidence of pagan authors ; — ^in this case men of 
every age and of every nation under heaven are 
witnesses, as to the degree in which mankind 
have receded from the knowledge and practice of 
true religion, till at length, as the apostle speaks, 
they changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
gave themselves up, in the depravity of their 
hearts, " to work all uncleanness with greediness." 
How little capable also the human race was, even 
under circumstances the most favourable, of rein- 
stating itself in the condition from which it had 
fallen — of recovering what it had lost of the 
perfect rule of morality^ or even of adequately 
adhering in practice to that portion which it still 
professed to retain, may be strikingly seen in the 
ethics and characters of the two wisest nations of 
antiquity, and that, too, while they were flourish- 
ing in the highest splendour of intellectual glory ; 
— ^their system of morals was meagre, dry, cold, 
and dull — encumbered with an useless burden of 
misplaced learning, and entangled in all the subtle 
intricacies of sophistical disputation — with much 
to exercise the acuteness of the understanding, 
but with little or nothing to work upon the affec- 
tions of the heart ; and as to the general moral 
conduct which prevailed in those ages and nations 
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of literary refinement, in the ease of the philoso« 
pher as well as of the vulgar, we well know, from 
the testimonies themselvies have furnished, how 
very far it was from reachmg even their own 
theoretical standard of perfection. Perhaps, in- 
deed, one reason for Christ's appearing upon the 
earth at the particular time He did, was to teach 
the arrogance of philosophy and worldly wisdom 
the humiliating but salutary lesson of its own 
moral insuflSciency. 

Even that more favoured people whom God had 
selected to be the depositary of His righteous laws, 
and to whom He showed Himself from time to 
time in awful and supernatural manifestations o£ 
His power, though it was not probable that, under 
such singular advantages, they should equal the 
Grentile world in profianeness and profligacy, did 
yet, however, most grievously transgress the sta^ 
tutes and ordinances which God had given them^-^ 
in the earlier periods of their history, by imitating 
the senseless idolatries of their neighbours, and 
contumaciously spuming both the authority and 
advice of the inspired teachers who were sent to 
reclaim them ; and in the latter stage of their 
national existence, by demoralizing their law itself; 
debasing it by the addition of numberless super- 
stitions, and sacrificing the substance of it to its 
shadowy jitual. During the long period, however, 
ofi moral disorder^ which reached from the tran»- 
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gression of Adam to the coining of Christ, God 
was not left wholly without witness in the con- 
duct of His rational creatures, any more than in 
the demonstrations of His existence and attributes 
which nature and conscience afforded : there were 
individuals of different ages and nations through- 
out the whole of that interval, who made it their 
study to walk with God, and whose sincere endea* 
vours to please Him were acceptable in His sight ; 
but even they, through the weakness of the flesh, 
were extremely deficient in paying Him that entire 
and unreserved devotion of heart to which He is 
justly entitled ; they, too, had need of mercy and 
forgiveness, and therefore their comparative viiv 
tue, with regard to the rest of mankind, forms no 
exception to the general conclusion of the apostle, 
" that ^ all had sinned and come short of the gloiy 
of God." 

The favour of God having thus been deservedly 
and generally lost, though by different men in 
different degrees, the next question is, by what 
means it could be recovered — could human reason 
suggest any plan which could be certainly pro- 
nounced to be in itself efficacious for that purpose? 
The deist will boldly answer in the affirmative, and 
will tell us that repentance must necessarily be 
effectual for procuring the pardon of sin and re- 
gaining the favour of God ; but there is nothing 
in the nature of repentance, abstractedly oon- 
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sidered, that would lead us to infer that it pos- 
sesses such a power. It is no doubt a virtuous 
disposition — while it exists it is a part of the pre- 
sent virtue of the individual who feels it; but what 
necessary connexion is there between present 
virtue and past criminality ; or how does it appear 
that the former can have a retrospective effect 
in making satisfaction for the latter? Besides, 
present virtue, however great it may be, is all 
required for present exigences — ^it is all wanted 
for the payment of a present debt, and has no- 
thing to bestow for the liquidation of former 
arrears. And, again ; in God's ordinary govern- 
ment of the world, it is plain that He allows of 
no such merit in repentance. Men who have 
been engaged in imprudent courses, such, suppose, 
who have ruined their health and dissipated their 
fortune, are sometimes extremely concerned for 
the consequences of their folly, and are thereby 
led to reform their conduct ; but they do not, 
therefore, immediately experience a complete re- 
turn either of strength or wealth, but often con- 
tinue to the end of their days to drag out a 
miserable existence, amidst the pains of disease, 
or the privations of poverty. We do not deny 
but that God might, if He had pleased, have 
made use of repentance or any other method for 
reconciling His sinful creatures to Himself; or 
that He might even, perhaps, have remitted His 
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right of punishment over them, without the inter- 
vention of any ostensible satisfaction whatever : 
but, if He had other ends in view besides that of 
merely remitting the guilt of past offences, such, 
for example, as the illustration of His own per- 
fections, or the future reformation of His crea- 
tures, we may be sure that his wisdom would lead 
Him to adopt such a mode of effecting their par- 
don as would unite and combine these different 
objects. And this is what He has really done in 
the plan which He has devised for our redemp- 
tion, by sending His only begotten Son invested 
with our nature, to live and die among those who 
were to be redeemed by His blood ; in which 
stupendous instance of His mercy, though we 
cannot understand the full extent of its results 
in all its bearings, yet we may clearly see how 
admirably it is adapted to our circumstances and 
wants. 

We do not, however, profess, as some do, to 
perceive any peculiar necessity for Christ's incar- 
nation, on the ground of its being requisite for 
the satisfaction of God's justice, that the same 
nature that had sinned should also undergo the 
punishment due to sin ; because we hold that no 
satisfaction could be made to Divine justice in 
the strict and proper sense of the terms, without 
the punishment, not merely of the nature, but of 
the individual which had sinned ; vicarious atone- 
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ment must owe its efficacy not to its own inherent 
power, but to the mere will and pleasure of the 
offended party, who agrees to accept it in lieu of 
all penalties which He might otherwise justly 
exact from the offender himself. Nor, again, 
could the offering of Christ have made satisfaction 
for our sins in this sense without a real and 
proper imputation of our sins to Christ, against 
which supposition the very same arguments might 
be urged which tend to show the impossibility of 
Adam's sin being imputed to all his posterity. 
The death of Christ has, indeed, been attended by 
the same happy effects as if in Him had been con- 
centrated the whole guilt of the whole world; 
but this arises purely from God's appointment, 
and not from want of discernment in the Deity, 
which could lead Him to suppose that such was 
actually the fact. 

But without searching for any recondite and 
fancied advantages in the mode of our redemp- 
tion through the incarnation and passion of our 
Saviour, we may briefly notice some which are 
real and obvious. And, first ; this method of 
making our peace with God is calculated to 
impress the mind with a proper sense of the 
enormity of sin. Had God blotted out the sin 
of mankind with a word, we might have conceived 
there was nothing very heinous in its nature, but 
on observing the protracted, (Mrcuitous, and com- 
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plicated assemblage of events, by which our par- 
don was actually wrought, terminating at last, 
after a long preparation by a train of causes too 
as inscrutable, in the death of the Son of God 
Himself, we become sensible that sin must be a 
much more desperate malady than we are na- 
turally inclined to suppose it ; since such a multi- 
plicity of remedies were expedient for its cure, 
even under the treatment of an Almighty Phy- 
sician — ^we startle at the abyss of danger out of 
which we have been snatched, and we see the 
infinite importance of avoiding for the time to 
come, the paths which may lead us to the pre- 
cipice again. 

And, farther, to preserve mankind in that state 
of acceptance with God, into which they are 
brought by the meritorious sacrifice of His Son, 
it is requisite that they should direct their lives 
in conformity with the will of God ; and, to that 
end, that they should be made acquainted with 
His will, under a form of plainness and perspicuity 
accommodated to general comprehension. This 
purpose, too, was effectually answered by the 
ministration of our Saviour upon earth, in the 
capacity of a teacher sent from God, in which 
character He delivered to His followers a system 
of ethics the most perfect the world ever saw ; 
containing, indeed, only a few of the fundamental 
principles of morality, but those established on 
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such solid grounds, and their origin and object so 
clearly illustrated, that an honest heart will sel- 
dom be at a loss in deducing from them particular 
rules of conduct, applicable to every state of 
things which is likely to occur in the progress of 
life. These precepts too, are sanctioned on the 
Gospel system by doctrines of such awful import, 
that they must occasionally make the most hard- 
ened sinner, if he do but believe them, to feef and 
tremble at their power ; and which suggest motives 
of conduct so exceedingly energetic, that, under 
the grace of God's Holy Spirit, they are amply 
sufficient in the case of all who wish to profit by 
them, to keep them in the road of everlasting life. 
We have also the singular advantage of contem- 
plating in the earthly conversation of our Divine 
Master a practical example of the virtues which 
He taught ; ai\d more especially of observing the 
peculiarity which distinguishes the virtues of the 
Christian from those of the formal moralist, in that 
spirit of heavenly-mindedness which is so beauti- 
fully depicted in the character of our blessed 
Saviour. To mention no more of the peculiar 
benefits we derive from the incarnation of Christ 
being an essential part of the scheme of redemp- 
tion, there is one suggested by the apostle of 
singular efficacy in comforting the soul under an 
afflicting sense of sin ; and that is, that " we have 
not an High Priest who cannot be touched by a 
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feeling of our infirmities, but one who was in all 
points tempted like as we are," so that through 
Him and by Him we can come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in time of need. 

Such, then, is the method which God has pur- 
sued for restoring His goodwill to man — even by 
sending His Son to take our nature upon Him, in 
order that He might instruct us how to live on 
earth, that so, by the merits of His cross and pas- 
sion, we may live eternally in heaven. The length 
and breadth and depth and height of the bless- 
ings resulting from this dispensation of love it is 
not for man to attempt to trace; nor have we 
time to enlarge on its retrospective effect upon 
the fathers of old, who, though they only saw the 
promises of His coming afar off believed and 
embraced them, and died in faith ; nor of the 
beneficial influence, on the virtuous of every age 
and nation, of the sufferings of Him who is in 
some sense the Saviour of all, although especially 
of them that believe. Enough, however, has been 
already seen of these happy consequences as they 
affect ourselves, to induce us to unite most cor- 
dially in the angelic sentiment, that this marvellous 
instance of the Divine goodwill towards man is a 
worthy occasion of calling forth " glory to God iii 
the highest" — among the highest as well as in- 
ferior orders of created beings, and in the highest 
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degree which admiration and gratitude can excite: 
for, surely, if the angels could take up a song of 
exultation on the nativity of the Saviour, from 
the more extended vieve w^hich it appears to have 
given them of the counsels and attributes of the 
Most High, and from the benevolent gratification 
which they felt in the welfare and happiness of 
mortals, we for whose sake the splendid work of 
salvation was achieved, can never suffer it to pass 
unregarded and unacknowledged. We cannot, 
indeed, like those blessed spirits who minister in 
the courts of the Lord, surround His throne with 
songs of rejoicing, and utter His praises in His 
more immediate presence ; but we may still offer 
Him a most acceptable service of praise and 
thanksgiving, by making melody in our hearts to 
the Lord. The very consideration of the benefits 
of redemption is designed to produce that spirit 
of mind, the necessity of which was so strongly 
inculcated by the Divine Author of our redemp- 
tion — that spirit which is the life and soul of 
Christian obedience — a spirit of high and holy 
gratitude to God — a gratitude which does not 
display itself in unmeaning ecstasies, and flippant 
familiarities with its adorable object, but which 
kindles in the breast a lively, uniform, and steady, 
flame, whose light will shine before men in active, 
useful piety. This is the way in which we can most 
effectually contribute to the glory of God, and 
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in which He expects our gratitude should exert 
itself, for "herein," said our Saviour to His fol- 
lowers, " is My Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit." 

The last effect attributed by the angels to the 
happy event of our Saviour's birth, is that of 
bringing peace on earth. This is equally a con- 
sequence of His coming, whenever He is received 
with the honours of a Saviour, in whatever sense 
we understand the teora peace. First ; it is true 
of that internal peace of mind which the Christian 
enjoys from a beneficial change in his state and 
prospects, which has been wrought by the recon- 
ciliation of man with God, which Christ descended 
from heaven to accomplish ; for being justified 
by faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And, next ; external peace 
is one of the genuine fruits of Christianity, which 
is altogether a religion of peace; and is so far 
from ever justifying a wilful and wanton invasion 
of the comforts of others, that it enjoins us on 
the contrary to do good unto all men, and to 
love our brother even as ourselves. It exerts, 
moreover, a soothing influence to heal hostilities 
that are already in action, commanding us never 
to avenge ourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath, and always to cherish a disposition to 
reconciliation ; and it urges the precepts of for- 
giveness by that equitable and affecting argument. 
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that it is meet and right we should forgive one 
another, because God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
us. The religion of the Gospel, too, has a tendency 
to produce even national as well as individual 
peace ; for its business is to eradicate from the 
hearts of men those evil lusts and passions, to 
which an apostle very truly ascribes the wars and 
fightings that desolate the world. 

But, lastly; in the phraseology of the New 
Testament, derived as it is, in great measure, 
from that of the Old, the word peace has some- 
times a very extensive signification, including 
blessings of every kind. And this is a meaning 
which may be very appropriately applied to it in 
the text ; for the grand and general object of the 
Christian dispensation is to augment the sum of 
human happiness. And, oh ! if the Gospel were 
but received into the hearts of all men, and suf- 
fered to operate in its native spirit and power, 
what a wonderful change would it work over the 
face of the visible creation — how would it make 
the wilderness like Eden, and the desert like the 
garden of the Lord. With all our mortal weak- 
nesses and griefs, we should then be, in happiness 
as in nature, only a little lower than the angels, 
composing one mighty family from among all the 
kindreds of the earth, the members of it being 
knit together by the firm bond of brotherly love, 
and having the same care one of another. Blessed^^ 
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indeed, will be the times when "the wolf may 
thus safely dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
lie down with the kid," — and those times will come 
when " the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea." 



SERMON V. 



DEVOTION OF THE HEART TO GOD. 



Prov. xxiii. 26. 
My son, give me thine heart. 

The system of religion which was delivered to the 
world by oui' blessed Saviour, contains the most 
satisfactory internal evidence of having proceeded 
from One who knew what was in man, much 
better than man himself did; and the truth of 
this observation is no where more apparent than 
in a comparison of the different methods respec- 
tively pursued by our Lord, and by the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, for retaining man within the 
limits of his moral duty: — ^they applied themselves 
to the hopeless task of checking and counteract- 
ing the force of passion, when it had already 
burst its bounds, and had acquired the strength 
and the impetuosity of the torrent — his principle 
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was to manage the affections, by working on them 
at the fountain head ; and, while their stream was 
yet indifferent and undecided, as to the particular 
channel in which it should flow, to conduct it into 
one, prepared for its reception, and turned in the 
direction which he knew to be most advantageous 
— ^they attempted to regulate the conduct by con- 
trolling the outward actions of men, and he, 
by securing their principles and motives ; of which 
very different courses of proceeding it requires but 
little sagacity to determine which is the better 
suited to the moral constitution of man, and which 
the more likely to be effectual, for the common 
purposes intended by them both. A farther mark 
of discrimination between these systems, and one 
decidedly in favour of Christianity, is to be found 
in the different moral expedients they have 
adopted for persuading men to a compliance with 
their respective codes. The philosopher appears 
to have considered man as a creature of pure 
intellect, in whom reason was, what it always 
ought to be, but seldom is, the ruling principle of 
action ; — ^in which case nothing farther would be 
requisite for insuring an adherence to the laws of 
morality than to convince the understanding of 
the propriety of those laws, and their suitableness 
to the circumstances of our present condition. 
But in truth, to point out to men their duty, is 
the least part of what is to be done in order to 
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induce them to perform it; nor will abstract 
speculations on the fitness and beauty of virtue, 
have power sufficient to counterbalance the natural 
seductiveness and ostensible allurements of vice. 
Christianity, therefore, in proposing to mankind a 
rule of life which perfectly approves itself to the 
understanding, does not, however, rest in the ap- 
probation of the understanding, as an efficacious 
principle of obedience : taking man for what he 
really is, a compound of reason and passion; of 
which the former is to supply him with theoretical 
information, and the latter with practical energy, 
the wisdom which is from above, endeavours to 
engage the affections of her disciples on the side 
of religion, and commences her course of instruc- 
tions with the requisition contained in the text, 
" My son, give Me thine heart." It would be in 
vain, however, for religion to offer such an invi- 
tation unless it had certain properties in itself 
strongly disposed to act upon the affections ; and 
such, indeed, it has in the greatest abimdance: 
the character which it draws of the Supreme 
Being is infinitely amiable; the representation 
which it gives of the nature and object of His 
dispensations towards ourselves, is fitted to influ- 
ence the best and most powerful affections we 
have ; and, lastly, the spectacle which Christianity 
presents to our view, when it partially undraws 
the veil between this world and the next, is one 
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of such indescribable sublimity and interest, that, 
when examined with any tolerable degree of se- 
rious attention, it is capable of moving the whole 
soul of man within him, — and in a manner the 
most favourable to the beneficent designs of 
religion, by displaying terrors which nothing but 
religion can subdue, and enkindling hopes which 
nothing but religion can realize. 

The object, however, of Christianity in the 
exercise of its influence over the human heart, 
is something more than that of strongly exciting 
its emotions ; it claims the privilege of directing 
its movements, in every case, with absolute au- 
thority, and requires, for that purpose, a complete 
surrender to be made to itself of all the powers 
of man ; in this more exalted sense, therefore, it 
says to every one who would hereafter be num- 
bered among the children of God, " My son, give 
Me thine heart." 

Concerning this devotion of the heart to God, 
it may be first remarked, generally, that it must 
be a free-will offering on the part of man ; for, 
besides that a constrained gift is a contradiction 
in terms, no other than that which is voluntary 
can be favourably accepted by One who knows the 
motives and intentions of the giver. Moreover, 
in this case, God condescends to be the suppliant, 
a plain proof that He never intended, by a mere act 
of His sovereign power, to seize upon, as a right, 
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that which He is pleased to sue for as a favour ; 
not only is the language of religion in the inspired 
writings of the Old Testament, " My son, give Me 
thine heart," but the ambassadors of God, under 
the new dispensation, make proposals on his part 
in a similar style of supplication ; for the apostle 
not only directs us to present ourselves a living 
sacrifice to God, but he also beseeches us to do 
it by the mercies of God. It is in vain, therefore, 
to expect that without any positive exertions on 
our part, we shall be made vessels of honour, 
cleansed and fitted for the Master's use, by an 
extraordinary infusion of grace ; and kept from 
debasing ourselves to meaner purposes, by an 
exertion of Divine power, which cannot be coun- 
teracted. And besides, had it been the design of 
God to bring us to heaven in this way. He might 
have compassed His end by a much shorter method 
— by creating us angels at once ; but, as it is. He 
has left it to depend upon ourselves whether, when 
we have put off these mortal bodies, we shall rise 
or sink in the scale of creation. 

As, then, the sacrifice of the heart to God is to 
be an act of our own, let us consider the nature 
of it somewhat more attentively. In voluntarily 
submitting to the supreme dominion of another, 
we relinquish, as a matter of course, the absolute 
right of controlling ourselves ; or, in other words, 
we subject ourselves to restraint proportioned to 
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the degree of liberty we have resigned. And, 
again, as fealty without service, is a name with- 
out the reality, a sincere and hearty devotion of 
ourselves to the cause of a superior, will neces- 
sarily engage us in a course of action, corres- 
pondent to the obligations we have assumed. The 
surrender, therefore, of the heart to God, when 
traced into its negative and positive effects respec- 
tively, will include both a denial of ourselves in 
some respects, and also an earnest pursuit after 
spirituality of heart and life. 

The self-denial required of a Christian com- 
prises, in the first place, the submission of his 
intellectual powers. This remark, however, is not 
to be so understood as if it were ever a Christian 
duty to make a sacrifice of reason on the altar of 
&ith ; for so far is this from being the case, that 
religion itself is, and must be, founded upon rea- 
son. It is the province of reason, and a very 
commendable exercise of its faculties, to examine 
into the divine pretension of the Gospel itself; 
and, even after it has received satisfaction on that 
head, to try the doctrines which the Gospel pro- 
poses to oiir acceptance, by the test of reason, so 
far as to ascertain whether any of them are con- 
trary to its plain perceptions ; that is, whether or 
not they involve palpable contradictions, either as 
considered in themselves, or as compared with one 
another. Here, however, the department of rea- 
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son ends, and that of faith begins. If a doctrine, 
when submitted to the criterion just described, is 
found to be so far unexceptionable, it is not to be 
rejected because it is incomprehensible, or above 
reason; however strange it may seem, however 
foreign to our expectations and preconceptions, it 
comes to us on the word of Him who cannot lie, 
and is therefore entitled to our implicit assent. 
But there is a worldly wisdom, the child of pride 
and self-conceit, which, disdaining to acknowledge 
its own inferiority, will accept of nothing for truth, 
but what it can fiilly understand; which boldly 
obtrudes itself into the counsels of the Almighty, 
and audaciously asks a reason for them all ; and, 
when it hears neither speech nor language among 
them, and finds not any to answer, impiously 
sets them down as so many lying vanities. And 
there is a wisdom, falsely so called, which takes 
the narrow circuit of its own experience, as the 
limit that includes all truth; and condemns, at 
once, and unheard, whatever happens to be placed 
beyond its pale, whether of things in heaven or 
things in earth : and, lastly, there is a dominion 
of prejudice, which assigns to truth some local 
abode, and i<lentifies it with certain of its personal 
accidents; — which inquires concerning a prophet, 
by way of settling the validity of his claims, 
whether any of the rulers or Pharisees have be- 
lieved on Him ; — which is informed of the residence 
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of an extraordinary teacher, and determines that 
He can have nothing to communicate worthy of 
attention, because no good thing cometh out of 
Nazareth. This intellectual arrogance, and mental 
perversion, were the causes why the preaching of 
the cross, in its earlier days, was to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness ; 
and it is to be feared they are also the causes 
why these times abound with self-denominated, 
rational Christians, who explain away mysteries, 
as far as they can, and then cut the knot, when 
they can unravel no more of it. These idols of 
the understanding the true Christian is to destroy 
in his heart; he will yield to no man in the due 
use of reason, but he will follow the example of no 
man, in the unholy abuse of it ; he will believe 
God, when he is convinced it is God who speaks ; 
and, where he cannot comprehend, will be con- 
tented to adore. 

The next particular of Christian self-denial con- 
sists in renouncing our inclinations and desires, 
whenever they are contrary to the will of God. 
This part of religious duty is inculcated in the 
exhortations of Scripture, to mortify our members 
which are upon the earth, and to crucify the flesh 
with the affections and lusts. The nature of every 
man, since the fall of Adam, is a mixture of good 
and evil, which still bears the image of God, 
though checquered and disfigured by the mutilat- 
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ing hand of sin ; and our proper business is, not 
to set about the impracticable and pernicious task 
of obliterating altogether the characteristics which 
nature has inscribed on the tablet of the soul, but, 
out of the mixed and opposite materials which we 
have to work upon, to produce a composition as 
perfect as we can — by introducing order where 
confusion reigns, and restoring to reason her 
rightful supremacy over passion; by removing 
blemishes in what is good, and rejecting what is 
intrinsically bad ; and, in all our efforts for the 
cultivation of the heart, to implore the assistance 
of the Spirit of Power, who will work together 
with us in an employment, which human strength is 
incompetent to complete without Him ; — who will 
communicate liberally to us the means of purify- 
ing ourselves even as He is pure ; and who will 
not upbraid us with our ignorance and inability. 
But, that our labour in the Lord may not be in 
vain, it must be a primary and principal concern 
with us, most carefully to guard the inlets of the 
soul, through which sin is accustomed to enter. 
And here it is that self-restraint and self-denial 
are so indispensably necessary to check both the 
abuses and the excess of our passions, which, how- 
ever pure they may be in themselves, and however 
well adapted to answer the best purposes, both 
moral and religious, may, and will, be the occa- 
sions of sin, as often as they are either exerted on 
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forbidden objects, or on lawful objects in an inor- 
dinate degree. The limits within which their 
indulgence is admissible may be ascertained by 
the aid of the Word of God ; and, in keeping 
them within their prescribed boundaries consists 
the difficulty of the conflict which we have to 
maintain with the enemies of our salvation ; in the 
progress of that contest we must make up our 
minds to "endure hardness, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ ;" but He who hath chosen us to be 
soldiers, can arm us for the fight, and in the very 
thickest of the combat He will ever be a present 
help to those who are only true to themselves. 

But, lastly, a stronger proof of self-denial than 
any that have been yet enumerated, may be some- 
times required of Christians. It may be necessary 
to resist even unto blood, and we must boldly 
encounter the fiery trial, when we have no other 
means of avoiding it than by deliberately dis- 
honouring God, and violating His holy laws ; for 
religion allows of no compromise of duty under 
any circumstances of danger; and a Christian's 
path is perfectly plain, when he has only the alter- 
native offered him of denying himself, or denying 
his Master. To these extreme instances of self- 
devotion in his cause, our Saviour seems parti- 
cularly to have alluded, when He required the 
taking up of the cross as a necessary qualification 
for being His disciple. And so, indeed, it was in 
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that age wherein He made the declaration, for the 
public profession of His name was then commonly 
followed by stripes and imprisonment, bonds and 
death ; the sanguinary spirit of persecution, which 
was scarcely restrained during His lifetime from 
proceeding to the last extremities, had no sooner 
tasted of the blood of the Lamb of God, than it 
became insatiate and ungovernable ; revelling and 
rioting on all sides in the havoc and slaughter of 
the saints. And, should it ever please God to 
bring such days of tribulation on His Church 
again. His servants must prepare to meet them 
with the holy intrepidity of that noble army of 
martyrs who have taught us how, through much 
tribulation, to enter into the kingdom of God; 
but, while we are permitted, by His mercy and 
favour, to hear, undisturbed, the sound of the 
Gospel, and to enjoy, in peace, the inestimable 
treasure of His Word, each under his own vine 
and fig-tree, while none is allowed to make him 
afraid, it is our duty to be thankful for the bles- 
sings we possess, and to use them, without annoy- 
ance to others, and to our own spiritual benefit. 
Perhaps it may be that very common source of 
error, the habit of generalizing the meaning of 
Scriptural passages, which in their original sense 
are only of particular application, and the conse- 
quent supposition that persecution, strictly so 
called, must be necessarily experienced by every 
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approved Christian, that sometimes occasions a 
very opposite mode of conduct, under circum- 
stances of great religious advantage, — that some- 
times induces men in a Christian country, where 
they enjoy the benefits of the most enlarged 
toleration, to conjure up to themselves a phantom 
of persecution, when there is no appearance or 
possibility of the reality. These candidates for a 
fictitious crown of martyrdom raise the cry of 
persecution, and then most comfortably attribute 
to themselves the promised rewards of those who 
suffer for righteousness sake. They may be re- 
minded, however, that no rewards are promised to 
the persecuted, who have sedulously courted and 
invited persecution, nor, indeed, under any state 
of things, to the mere endurance of persecution, 
but to the endurance of it in a Christian spirit. 
Indeed the ground of their imagination will be 
overturned at once if they will only themselves 
follow peace with all men ; for they will probably 
meet with none that will harm them, if they be 
followers of that which is good, in the temper of 
quietness and sobriety recommended by their 
Saviour, which unites the wisdom of the serpent 
with the harmlessness of the dove. 

To return. — We have seen what the devotion 
of the heart to God requires in the way of self- 
denial ; it remains to observe tlie additional duty. 
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which it comprehends of an earnest pursuit after 
spirituality of heart and life. 

And, first, a compliance with the apostolic pre- 
cept of setting our affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth, does not require a sepa- 
ration from this world. Salvation, though it is 
offered gratuitously on God's part, has indispens- 
able conditions annexed to it, to be performed on 
ours, as the necessary means of attaining it ; those 
means are the acquisition of Christian virtue ; and 
virtue, in all its branches, can only be acquired 
and exercised on the theatre of the world, where 
occasions and opportunities, most favourable for the 
purpose, are of daily and hourly occurrence. For 
the work, therefore, which God has given us to do, 
we must occupy a station in active life ; and to 
Avithdraw from the haunts of men, on the pretence 
of more effectually serving God, is to reject the 
very means of serving Him which God has put in 
our power. Still we must use the world as not 
abusing it: — ^the objects which it offers to the 
notice, are highly attractive, and care must be 
taken that they do not enslave the affections ; — 
they are close at hand, and therefore apt to fill a 
considerable space on the field of the intellectual 
view ; allowance is to be made for this fallacious 
effect of vicinity when they are compared with 
the magnitude of heavenly things. 
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Neither, agaio, is it expected of us that the 
thoughts should be perpetually engaged on the 
subject of religion. That subject, indeed, will 
never be long absent from the mind of a religious 
man, for his train of thinking naturally leads to 
it ; the associations, with which in his ideas it is 
connected, are so exceedingly numerous and com- 
plicated, that there is scarcely an object without, 
or a feeling within him, which will not be suffi- 
cient to set them in motion. These casual visits 
of religion to the mind are always pleasing and 
always useful ; but the fixed, and steady, and con- 
tinued contemplation of it must be reserved for 
moments of leisure and quiet; for it cannot be pur- 
sued amidst the business of life, and yet it must 
not ewdude the business of life; each, therefore, 
must take its proper turn in the mind, and both 
will be thereby rendered more agreeable and 
beneficial. Such was the practice of our blessed 
Saviour, who, at certain seasons, employed Him- 
self with the most active diligence in prosecuting 
the labours of His mission ; and, at others, was in 
the habit of "retiring, apart from His disciples, for 
the purposes of prayer and meditation. Disre- 
garding, then, the restrictions which superstition 
would impose on human intercourse, as being 
inconsistent with the nature and the duty of man, 
the allegiance of the affections, which religion 
claims, and the active service which it assigns to 
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them, may be very briefly described. It is ex- 
pected of us, that by frequent and serious medita- 
tion on the inestimable value of heavenly things, 
the heart should be deeply impressed with the 
desire of attaining them ; and, from a considera- 
tion of the merciful and plenary provision which 
God has made for satisfying that desire, that a 
motive of lively gratitude to Him, no less than a 
regard to our own interests, should lead us most 
willingly to exert our powers both of body and 
soul, in labouring after the acquisition of the one 
thing needful, — the Divine favour and approba- 
tion. This transfer of the affections, from our- 
selves and the world, to God, will not be genuine 
and complete, unless it produces in the heart such 
a powerful feeling of religion, as will make it the 
ruling principle within us on all occasions; — a 
principle, which in the busiest no less than the 
most retired walks of life, shall always be ready 
to interpose, when its authority is wanted, either 
to prohibit unlawful actions, to teach moderation 
in enjoyment, or resignation under privations. 
With a mind, thus regulated and thus animated, 
the Christian is enabled, whether he eats, or 
drinks, or whatever he does, to do all to the glory 
of God ; converting his whole life into one con- 
tinued act of sacrifice and adoration, acceptable to 
(lod and delightful to himself. 

This, then, is the offering which God calls upon 
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US to make, and which, indeed, He has the most 
ample right to demand. Has He, by an act of 
His own good pleasure, bestowed upon us " life 
and breath, and all things," and is it not lawful 
for Him to do what He will with His own ? or 
can we regard His bounty with a malignant and 
evil eye, and hear His commands with a discon- 
tented heart, because He has reserved the property 
to Himself, when He has given to us the use and 
the enjoyment ? But He has still stronger claims 
upon Christians, arising out of the additional 
favours He has conferred upon them. We had 
become the servants of sin, and sore was the 
yoke of our bondage ; and it pleased God again 
to interfere in our behalf, and to redeem us with 
a price so inestimable, that the world was unable 
to pay it — ^a ransom, consisting not in corruptible 
things as silver and gold, but in the precious 
blood of Christ ; so that we are now no more our 
own, but are under the strictest obligation to live 
henceforth no longer unto ourselves, but to Him 
which died for us, and rose again. 

And what is the ultimate object of God, in 
asking this service at our hands ? is it that our 
services are necessary to Him, and that He wants 
any thing with which we can supply? "Can a 
man then be profitable unto God, as he that is 
wise may be profitable unto himself? Is it any 
benefit to the Almighty, that thou art righteous, 
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or is it gain to Him that thou makest thy ways 
perfect ?" Alas, we live but on the breath of His 
mouth; and can we dream of aiding Omnipotence? 
happiness, — ^independent, infinite, happiness is an 
essential ingredient of His adorable nature ; and 
shall it be increased by the exertions of creatures, 
who are themselves a compound of weakness and 
misery ? It is for our sakes, and ours alone, that 
He would have us to set our affections on Him, 
and holiness ; — He wishes us to attain the happi- 
ness of heaven ; and the happiness of heaven can 
never be enjoyed but by acquiring the dispositions 
suited to heaven. Let us not, then, refuse to 
entrust Him with our treasure, when He will 
hereafter return us our own with usury: let us 
cheerfully give up our hearts to God, that He 
may make them meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light. 



SERMON VI. 



ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 



2 Tim. iii. 16. 
All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 

In theology, as in all other subjects where specu- 
lation is admissible, and where it cannot be brought 
under the control of scientific principles, there 
will be points, which, after all the discussion they 
can receive, must remain at last perfectly open, 
since no conclusion can be obtained respecting 
them, which is likely to give universal satisfaction. 
Questions of this kind, relating to particulars com- 
paratively unimportant, occur perpetually in every 
branch of religious inquiry; and, though their 
number will doubtless diminish, in proportion to 
the general increase of human learning, and the 
energy and accuracy with which divines may ap- 
propriate and adapt, to their own professional 

9 
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pursuits, the discussions and acquisitions of others, 
yet we are not to expect that the difficulties con- 
nected with sacred literature will ever be totally 
removed, or our minds completely enlightened in 
this world, since it is the very condition of our 
present being, that we should, " see through a 
glass darkly ;" and perhaps this might have been 
intended in the wise dispensations of providence, 
for the very purpose of producing humility in our- 
selves, and giving us an opportunity of exercising 
our charity toward others. 

But, notwithstanding our acknowledged incom- 
petency to apprehend, in their full extent and 
minute detail, the multifarious particulars inci- 
dentally involved in religious investigations ; sub- 
jects, wherein the substantial interests of religion 
itself are concerned, are not to be examined with 
superficial indifference, nor dismissed from the 
attention with a vacillating and careless assent ; 
they must be considered and re-considered, if any 
difficulty hangs about them, till we have satisfied 
our mind, or at least discharged our conscience, 
by coming to as clear a conclusion upon them as 
the nature of the case will permit. 

The text refers us to one of those questions, 
which, though not perhaps very easy of accurate 
solution, is yet of the utmost consequence to every 
Christian to decide for himself as well as he can ; 
for on the truth or falsehood of the doctrine 
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of the inspiration of Scripture, and of the New 
Testament especially, it depends, — whether the 
rule, by which we are directed fo walk in this 
life, and by which we expect to be judged in the 
next, has been drawn out for us by weak, fallible 
creatures like ourselves, and is therefore charge- 
able with the imperfections and errors, which 
may and must belong to all human performances, 
however honestly and sincerely intended ; — or 
whether it may be relied on with perfect con- 
fidence and security, as proceeding from him who 
cannot err. 

Now, various considerations would lead us to 
expect that Divine assistance of some kind, (to 
speak at present only generally,) was afforded to 
the authors of those writings, which were destined 
to be the permanent repositories of the Christian 
faith. In particular, (as was just now hinted,) it 
would appear to be highly necessary for the pur- 
pose of excluding errors from the canon of Scrip- 
ture; for, if the most polished, profound, and 
careful writers, in attempting not merely to ex- 
plain the opinion of others, but even to relate 
bare historical facts, contemporary with them- 
selves, have fallen into inconsistencies and inac- 
curacies, as we know to be the case, it is to the 
last degree improbable, that a set of uneducated 
men, such as the greatest part of the authors of 
the New Testament were, and they too engaged 
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in the busiest scenes during the whole progress of 
their lives, could possibly avoid mistakes of some 
kind, if left to themselves, in narrating such a 
complication of minute events as are recorded in 
the Gospels, or explaining such a novel scheme of 
doctrines, as that which is contained in the Epistles. 
Nor is it much to the purpose to say, that the 
errors which such writers would commit, (always 
supposing their intentions good, and their means 
of information as extensive as their history repre- 
sents,) would be but trifling; for, if we allow 
errors of any kind to exist in a book, which is to 
be appealed to as a standard of authority, we 
know not where to draw the boundary line be- 
tween truth and falsehood^; the record itself is thus 
deprived of much of its commanding dignity, and 
still more of its practical utility, for the comparative 
value of its component parts must be previously 
adjusted, and the degree of credit respectively 
due to each of them distinctly ascertained, before 
it can be consulted with any advantage. And 
how is all the intellectual labour, requisite for 
this purpose, (even supposing there were sufficient 
data to work upon, which there are not,) to be 
performed by the humble and willing, but ignorant 

^ In the general preface to his commentary, Whitby very 
justly asks, " If one of these Sacred Writers be subject to 
these slips, (of memory) why not all ? — if once, why not 
often ?" 
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disciple : it is plain he cannot do it for himself, 
and if it be said he must be content to take his 
opinion of the comparative accuracy of Sacred 
Writ, from the decisions of more learned men, 
this is at once to overturn the peculiar character 
of the book itself, and to set human authority 
above it. Let it be further recollected too, what 
a convenient occasion this opinion will afford, to 
those " who seek occasion," of evading their duty, 
while it allows them to believe that the book, 
which prescribes the rule of duty, is itself in some 
respects erroneous ; for what shall then prevent 
persons, who are so inclined, from cherishing will- 
ing doubts, which may at last be nourished into 
a comfortable conviction, that the precepts, which 
they feel most disposed to neglect, are really 
deficient in point of authority to sanction the 
observance of them ? 

If then, for this and similar reasons, the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament must be pronounced 
necessary, for the purposes contemplated by the 
Christian revelation, it will follow that if Scripture 
be not given by inspiration of God, the revelation 
itself is defective. Now we can easily conceive how 
God might, in perfect consistency with His attri- 
butes, deny the world a revelation altogether; 
but we cannot conceive how, if He gave one at 
all, it should be mutilated and imperfect : we see 
the frame of nature, the work of His hands, perfect 
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and entire, wanting nothing essential to the ends 
of its formation; and shall it be supposed that 
the new creation, the edifice of grace, is less 
liarmonious and complete ; that the Almighty 
Architect has been lavish of His pains in building 
up the world that now is, and presently passeth 
away, and has neglected that, which is to remain 
for ever eternal in the heavens ? 

Besides, we know, allowing only the authenticity 
of the main facts recorded in the Bible, that God 
did communicate inspiration to His servants under 
the Mosaic economy for partial and temporary 
purposes ; and would He have denied it when it 
was requisite for the end of that more exalted 
and bountiful dispensation, in which all the kin- 
dreds of the earth were to be interested, and 
which was to last to the end of time ? Did He 
appear in a pillar of fire to guide the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the wilderness, and has 
He refused a light to lighten His spiritual Israel, 
and to lead their steps to the Heavenly Canaan ? 

And again, it is admitted on all hands among 
Christians, antecedently to and independently of 
the question we are now discussing, that the 
apostles had certainly the advantage of inspiration 
and other supernatural endowments, to qualify 
them for the business of propagating and esta- 
blishing the religion of Christ at its first ap- 
pearance in the world ; and is it conceivable then 
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that they should have been left totally destitute 
of that assistance \?hen they came to commit that 
same religion to writing, as a standing memorial 
for future ages ? 

The opinion then of the authors of the New 
Testament having written under the influence of 
the Divine assistance, may be rendered highly pro- 
bable by arguments derived from the nature of the 
case, from the object of their work, and from prior 
experience ; and it will be much strengthened by 
the following historical fact, that the same opinion 
was very generally held by the Christian authoi*s 
of the three first centuries \ who had so many 
more advantages for determining the question, 
than we can possibly possess. Nor can those 
venerable men be charged with exclusively up- 
holding the Divine authority of one set of books 
treating of their religion, merely because they had 
no others to choose out of, and were therefore re- 
duced to the alternative, either of magnifying as 
much as possible the character of the writings 

^ Dupin, in his history of the Canon, book i. chap. 2, 
sect. 5. brings instances from Clemens Rom., Justin Martyr, 
Jrenaeus, Clemens Alex., Tertullian, Origen ; all of the three 
first centuries : and afterwards, Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil, 
Ambrose, Jerom, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Augustine, Theo- 
doret, and Gregory : some of whom however treated chiefly of 
the Old Testament ; to whom Doddridge adds (Lectures, 
p. 325.) Polycarp, and Theophilus Antiochenus. 

H 
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which compose our present canon, or of fairly ac- 
knowledging that there were no existing records 
of their faith, to which implicit credit was to be 
given. On the contrary, it is well known that, in 
the very period of which we are speaking, accounts 
of our Saviour and His apostles, of their lives 
and of their doctrines, were extremely numerous ; 
so numerous indeed, that the only diflSculty must 
have been to know where to stop, in making a 
selection out of materials so abundant ; and very 
cautious, and scrutinizing, and accurate indeed, 
must have been the principles of discrimination 
adopted by those ancient Fathers, who settled our 
present canon, and pronounced it to be inspired ; 
when they admitted into it, for example, the 
epistle of Paul to Philemon, a short letter on a 
private subject, written to reconcile a master to 
his run-away slave, while at the same time they 
excluded from it some works ascribed to apostles 
themselves, and others certainly composed by con- 
temporaries and friends of the apostles, abounding 
too with lessons of exalted piety, and directly 
adapted to the edification of Christians in general. 
The opinion of the inspiration of the New 
Testament being thus reasonable in itself, has 
accordingly been held in some shape or other, by 
the great majority of Christian divines in every 
age, but it has been held under every variety 
of form and meaning. It would be a work of 
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considerable time to enumerate, so as to render 
them suflSiciently intelligible, the various theories 
on this head which ingenious men have devised, 
by affixing different senses to the term " inspira- 
tion," and ascribing the existence of the thing 
itself in different degrees to the authors of the 
New Testament. We shall notice, however, those 
two which are the most remote from each other, 
and, after endeavouring to show that both are 
objectionable, the one from its extreme laxity, and 
the other from its unnecessary strictness, we shall 
point out an intermediate opinion which seems 
preferable to either, and advance some arguments 
which tend to confirm it \ 

The system of Grotius^ Erasmus, and Le 
Clesrc, which is partially countenanced by the 
authority of Origen and Jerome, is, that some 
parts of the New Testament are inspired, and 
that some are not ; though those learned men 
differ from each other as to the particular parts 
of the sacred volume that have been thus super- 
eminently distinguished. Le Clerc contends that 
the predictions to be found in Scripture are alone 

^ See Bishop Marsh's Michaelis ; second and third note on 
chap. iii. sect. 1. 

' His opinion is expressed in his " Votum pro pace Eccle- 
siastica de Can. Script.," and also in his works against 
Rivetas. See Simon's Critical History of the New Testa- 
ment ; part ii. p. 60. 

h2 
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to be considered as inspired, which, allowing the 
genuineness of the New Testament, amounts, in 
feet, to no more than saying, that the evangelists 
and apostles were not impostors; for impostors 
they must have been, and of a very gross descrip- 
tion, if they liave recorded any declarations as 
Divine predictions, without being positively cer- 
tain that they deserved that character. This 
author, then, is in truth to be classed among 
those who deny altogether the inspiration of 
Scripture, strictly so called, (for prophecies are 
really quotations inserted in Scripture,) and we 
have already attempted to show the unreasonable- 
ness of that opinion, which denies inspiration 
entirely to the records of our faith. The notion 
of Grotius, which has been extensively adopted, 
and which may be regarded as the leading theory 
of the class we are now examining is this — ^that 
the doctrinal parts of the New Testament are 
inspired, but not the historical ; because, as he 
argues, there is no need of inspiration to write a 
history, when the authors of it were witnesses of 
the facts which they relate, but only of a good 
memory. This opinion is doubtless much more 
reasonable than that last noticed, but yet it seems 
to limit Scriptural inspiration within too narrow 
a compass ; less, that is, than the necessity of the 
case requires, for we cannot subscribe to the asser- 
tion that such a history as that in the Gospels, 
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and designed to serve such exalted purposes, could 
be composed, so as to answer its end, by the mere 
unassisted intellect of man: for it must be well 
remembered that the Gospels profess to give per- 
fectly authentic accounts, as far as they go, of the 
private and public life and history, and discourses 
and doctrines, of the most active, energetic, and 
indefatigable Teacher the world ever saw; who 
rested not day or night from performing the work 
which His Father had given Him to do, but went 
about every where preaching the Word of the 
kingdom, and acting, wherever there was occasion 
for services of that kind, as Physician to the body 
as well as the soul ; who sometimes propounded 
His doctrines in private conferences, and some- 
times promulgated them amidst the throng and 
tumult of incalculable multitudes ; and who never 
omitted the opportunity of speaking " a word in 
season," which was likely to tend to the edification 
of His hearers. Now can it be supposed that the 
most ample and accurate memory, such as man- 
kind naturally possess, could qualify any one for 
doing justice to such a history as this, by relating 
every, the most minute, circumstance of it, which 
was introduced, with absolute correctness ? The 
difficulty of the attempt would be also considerably 
increased, if such a writer were not to compose his 
work till many years after the most recent events 
which he had undertaken to record, and this we 
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have every reason to believe was the case with all 
the evangelists ; and -more especially if, besides 
this, he had learned most of the facts of his narra- 
tive only from the information of others, and this 
we know to have been the case with two of the 
evangelists. 

But here a question may naturally be asked, 
to which a reply has already been given on gene- 
ral principles, but which must now be answered 
somewhat more distinctly. It may be said, of 
what importance is it if the evangelists have 
occasionally fallen into error in relating some erf 
the more minute circumstances of their Masters 
history, as long as the main facts of their narra- 
tion are correctly given ; and why should we exact 
of them such rigorous accuracy, when we are 
satisfied with so much inferior a degree of it in 
profane writers ? We answer, first, that we have 
no grounds for asserting that any of the facts, 
connected with such a history as that of the 
Gospel, are, or can be unimportant ; on the con- 
trary we may be sure that the authors of that 
history, who were certainly the best judges in this 
case, even without inspiration, had good reason 
for inserting in their accounts all the particulars 
which they have introduced, because we know 
that they selected those particulars out of a great 
multitude, the rest of which they have omitted to 
make room for. But, further, we observe that 
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every, the most minute portion of Gospel history, 
is valuable on this account, because our Saviour 
was in the habit of drawing His doctrines from 
the events of His life, so that we cannot under- 
stand His discourses in their due form and pro- 
priety, unless the occasions and incidents which 
gave rise to them have been accurately related; 
for the turn and spirit, the colouring and bearing, 
of the moral will materially depend, both on the 
nature of the facts from which it is deduced, and 
on their mutual relation to each other. As an 
illustration of this truth let us consider the account 
of the woman taken in adultery \ as it now ap- 
pears, and as it easily might have appeared from a 
slight alteration of the facts connected with the 
case, or a mere omission of some of them. We 
are told that this adulteress was brought to Christ 
for His opinion of her crime ; that for some time 
He paid no kind of attention to those who made 
the charge against her ; that the first words He 
uttered on the occasion consisted of a rebuke, not 
to the woman, but her accusers ; and that, on her 
telling Him no man had condemned her, He dis- 
missed her with this apparently lenient remon- 
strance, " Neither do I condemn thee ; go and sin 
no more ^ ." Now, as the history stands at present, 
we have a clue to the meaning of these words, 

* John viii. . ' Ver. 11, 
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for we are informed that the enemies of Christ 
had concerted this scheme " that they might have 
to accuse Him," by leading Him on to pronounce 
a judicial sentence on the woman's crime, that it 
might serve as a handle for the prosecution which 
they meditated against Him. This He declined 
doing, and contented Himself with giving her an 
admonition for her future conduct, only slightly 
hinting at the transgression she had committed, 
because any more severe reflections on her past 
profligacy might, under such circumstances, have 
involved Him in premature danger. But now let 
us suppose that the evangelist had either omitted 
to mention, or had mentioned incorrectly, either 
the persons by whom, or the purpose for which, 
this act of wickedness had been reported to our 
Lord ; His answer might then have been inter- 
preted to signify that adultery, though certainly 
an offence, is, after all, a very venial one ; and per- 
haps even His authority might have been cited in 
mitigation of the enormity of this crime. — We see, 
then, why strict accuracy is so much more necessary 
in sacred annals than in profane, because the want 
of it in the former case, may produce a material 
influence in modifying those rules of life which are 
to prepare us for the future world, v^hereas in the 
latter, it can only affect the poor and perishable 
concerns of this our present existence. If Hero- 
dotus or Livy have erred, the only consequence 
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will be, that, in those points to which their mis- 
takes relate, we may be led to form wrong con- 
ceptions of two great and interesting nations ; but, 
if Matthew or Luke have erred, their errors may 
perhaps induce us to imagine that we are serving 
Grod, while we are in truth the slaves of sin. But 
to return. 

The opinion of the partial inspiration of the 
New Testament, which seeks to get rid of a 
few difficulties in the sacred volume, arising out 
of some apparent inconsistencies between different 
passages, does in fact itself introduce more numer- 
ous and serious difficulties than those which it at- 
tempts to remove ; for the rules laid down by the 
different defenders of this general system, for 
determining what parts of Scripture are inspired, 
and what are not, having none of them any higher 
authority than conjecture to rest upon, it is im- 
possible to decide on any ground^ of preference 
between their respective claims to attention ; and 
to act upon them all is equally impossible, for 
they are as different from each other as can well 
be supposed, and, indeed, mutually contradictory. 
One author ^ as we have seen, tells us that the 
prophetic part of the New Testament can alone 
be implicitly relied on*; and another, that the 



^ See Bishop Marsh's MIchaelis, second note on chap, iii, 
sect. 1. ^ Le Clcrc. 
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doctrinal part of it is alone infallible K Some, 
again, assert that the unimportant passages of that 
saored book are uninspired, without informing us 
how to distinguish between unimportant and im- 
portant passages. Others say that we can only 
depend on the absolute accuracy of the doctrines 
contained in the discourses of our Lord Himself, 
forgetting, as it would seem, that we only know 
what those doctrines were by the report of per- 
sons, who have propounded other doctrines to us as 
equally entitled to our entire belief. Some again 
affirm that we are to consider the works of the 
apostles themselves, indeed, as inspired, but not 
the other writings which enter into the Canon ^ ; 
and, lastly, others argue that the works of Mark 
and Luke may also be regarded as strictly correct, 
though their authors were not inspired, (in the 
proper sense of that term,) but because they were 
reviewed and approved by inspired apostles ; thus 
staking the credit of two out of the four Gospels 
on the truth of a tradition, which is certainly very 
probable, but that is the most that can be said for 
it ^. These conflicting opinions, therefore, not only 
leave the main question which each proposed to 

^ Michaelis, Introd. part i. chap. iii. sect. 2 and 3. 

' Grotius. 

' Benson. See Bishop Watson's Tracts, vol. iv. p. 471 ; 
and Bishop Marsh's Michaelis, Note 9 to part i. chap. iii. 
sect. 2. 
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settle, as undetermined as it was at first, but fur- 
nish a ready excuse for disbelieving the whole of 
the New Testament, with the single exception of 
the prophetical parts. They mangle the sacred 
volume till they leave none of it remaining, but 
that which is confessedly of the least practical 
utility, and which, if alone, would be of none at 
all ; one system demolishes the authority of one 
division of the New Testament, and another over- 
turns that of another; and the result of their com- 
bined operation would be no other than to assure 
us that, under the new dispensation, there is no 
Scripture whatever given by inspiration of God, 
except that which relates to the counsels of His 
providence, in regard to events either already past 
or yet to come. 

We reject, then, the hypothesis which restricts 
the Divine assistance to particular portions of the 
New Testament, because it is variable and indefi- 
nite, and capable of much perversion ; but princi- 
pally because it leaves us without any certain and 
infallible rule for the formation of principles, and 
the direction of conduct ; for, if the reasonings 
which we have instituted above be correct, no- 
thing short of the operation of Divine agency, to 
some extent or other, in the production of every 
part of that book, to which, by the nature of the 
case, such assistance is applicable, will suffice to 
render it a safe guide, and a standard of supreme 
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authority. This, then, is the limit one way, within 
which, as we apprehend, the true opinion of the 
inspiration of Scripture must somewhere lie. 

We may, perhaps, be able also to ascertain the 
limit on the other side by next examining the 
second of the hypotheses above alluded to, which 
stands at the opposite extreme from that just now 
described, and by stating the objections which 
seem to militate against its correctness. Accord- 
ing to that opinion, then, which was maintained 
by Estius \ the earlier Calvinists, and many other 
divines, the whole of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament were written under an inspiration of 
suggestion, as it is technically called, by which 
is meant that both the language and matter of 
that book, in every part, were Divinely suggested 
to the authors of it, and that they consequently 
acted, in the composition of it, merely as organs 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Now to this theory it may be objected, in the 
first place, that the degree of Divine assistance. 



^ His words are, " Recte igitur et verissimd ex hoc loco 
statuitur omnem Scripturam sanctam et Canonicam Spiritu 
Sancto dictante esse conscriptam ita nimirum ut non solum 
sententiae sed et verba singula et verborum ordo ac tota dis- 
positio sit a Deo tanquam per semetipsum loquente." Com- 
ment, in £p. ii. ad Tim. c. iii. v. 16. See Simon's Critical 
History of the Text of the New Testament, part ii. c xxiii. 
p. 64. 
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which it supposes to have been given, is greater 
than would have been necessary to answer the 
end in view; for it must surely have been ac- 
knowledged useless to inspire men with the 
knowledge of what they knew already, and cor- 
rectly, by means of their natural powers; and 
such a knowledge the writers of the New Testa- 
ment must have had of many of the facts which 
they have recorded. And even where the authors 
of that book wanted information which they could 
only receive by supernatural means, still it would 
have been sufficient, for all the purposes intended 
to be effected, that they should be furnished with 
the subject-matter of what they were to write, for, 
supposing that to be true, and the writers honest, 
it would remain equally true whether expressed 
in their own words, or in those of the Holy Ghost, 
allowing the language, which the writer could 
command, to be adequate to his ideas. Now the 
same maxim ought to be observed in constructing 
theological theories, which was laid down by a 
critical poet of antiquity as indispensable in the 
exercise of his own art, that is, that we are not to 
introduce Divine interposition unless where the 
circumstances of the case imperiously require it, 
for a needless multiplication of miracles detracts 
from their dignity, and, in one respect, alters their 
nature. But the principal reason for adopting 
this rule in the present instance, arises from its 
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conformity with all we know of the mode in which 
God really acts, for He does nothing in vain, nor 
wastes, if we may so express it, a certain quantity 
of supernatural agency, on objects, which might 
be effected equally well by ordinary means. 

That total inattention to this obvious truth, 
which is discernible in the theory we are now 
discussing, forms a strong objection to it in both 
its departments ; it equally tends to diminish the 
credibility of a plenary suggestion either of matter 
or of words ; besides which, however, other diffi- 
culties attach themselves to each of those assump- 
tions taken separately. 

Thus, for example, the opinion of the suggestion 
of words is contradicted by what we remark in 
the language of the New Testament, the authors 
of which constantly preserve a similarity of style, 
each with himself, but the style of any one of 
them is very different from .that of any other. 
Now how are we to account for this acknowledged 
fact on the principles just stated ? Shall it be 
said that the Holy Spirit might have suggested 
to each of those writers a different style from that 
of his associates ? But no possible reason can be 
assigned for such a proceeding; and, moreover, 
which is an argument of a more positive kind, if 
the Holy Ghost had selected any one style, it 
must have been because it was the most perfectly 
adapted to convey the information, intended to be 

9 
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given on the subject in which it was destined to 
be used ; and, consequently, for the same reason, 
that same style would have always been selected 
for the purpose of treating the same subject; 
which is contrary to what we meet with in fact. 
I^ however, it should be alleged that the Holy 
Ghost suggested to each of the inspired penmen 
a style precisely similar to his own natural one, 
this is a defence which will destroy itself, by 
undermining the miracle which it would attempt 
to establish ; for when a man writes in his own 
style, he does only what is usual, natural, and 
ordinary, and a thing cannot be both ordinary 
and miraculous at the same time. 

The contents of the New Testament are like- 
wise adverse to the opinion that the subject 
matter of it, in all its parts, was furnished by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. For, first, the 
writers of it describe themselves as having gained 
much, at least, of the information they give us by 
the ordinary methods of acquiring intelligence. 
And again, if this opinion were true, we should 
be obliged to conclude that the Holy Spirit was 
sometimes employed on matters which had no 
relation to the business of religion, or to the 
nature of his own sacred offices, and with regard 
to which a serious mind would revolt from the 
idea of supposing any thing like a direct sug- 
gestion of the Deity. How, for example, can we 
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reconcile it to our feelings of devotional propriety, 
to think that St. Paul was particularly inspired, 
to desire his correspondent to prepare him a lodg- 
ing, or to bring him a garment which the apostle 
had left at Troas. But, lastly, there are some 
passages of the New Testament which, even more 
clearly than those last referred to, do not admit 
the possibility of having been communicated by 
inspiration, as where the apostolic writers barely 
express their wishes, it being a contradiction in 
terms to assert that the wish of one person can 
be suggested to him by another — to be a wish of 
his own it must of course be the offspring of his 
own mind. 

The truth of the hypothesis, then, of a plenary 
suggestion, whether of words or of matter in the 
New Testament, may well be questioned from 
such considerations as these, and chiefly from the 
fact that God does nothing in vain ; an adherence 
to which principle we conceive to form the other 
limit within which the true notion of inspiration 
must be comprehended. It remains that we ex- 
plain and confirm, as we proposed to do, that which 
appears to be the most unexceptionable theory on 
this subject. 



SERMON VII. 



ON THE INSPIBATION OF SCRIPTURE. 



2 Tim. iii. 16. 
All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 

If the arguments which we have already advanced 
on the doctrine of Scriptural inspiration, are al- 
lowed to be conclusive, we have succeeded in 
proving thus much — ^that the true account of the 
inspiration granted to the authors of the New 
Testament, to qualify them for the office of writ- 
ing it, must be consistent on the one hand with 
that general principle, that God does nothing in 
vain, and must yet suppose, on the other, that 
Divine assistance of some kind was employed in 
the composition of every part of the Christian 
Scriptures, except where, by the nature of the 
case, it was inadmissible, in order to make them, 
what they were intended to be, a perfect rule of 

I 
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faith, and an ultimate standard of authority. We 
have now, therefore, to propose a theory on this 
subject which has been espoused by many very 
learned men \ and which alone appears to possess 
the necessary conditions just enumerated. It is 
that which asserts that the sacred writers acted 
under what is called a "plenary superintending 
inspiration," by which is to be understood that, 
without having either their language or their sub- 
ject dictated to them, necessarily and universally, 
they were yet, in every instance, so guided and 
directed, sometimes, probably, by a suggesting, 
and sometimes by a restraining influence, that 
their works, as they came out of the hands of their 
respective authors, were absolutely faultless, in 
regard to the accuracy both of facts and doc- 
trines. 

The advantages of this theory are many and 
great ; it was constructed on the principle and for 
the purpose, of avoiding the diflSculties inseparable 
from each of the extreme opinions formerly no- 
ticed, and that object it has certainly attained; 
for, while it secures to us every thing requisite for 
the firm establishment of our faith, and the due 
regulation of our conduct, it relieves us from the 
necessity of endeavouring to elucidate what we 
cannot understand — to select where we have no 

- As Simon, Whitby, and Doddridge. 
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ground for preference — and to prove by abstract 
reasoning, what is plainly contradicted by positive 
facts. Thus, for example, the advocates for the 
system we are now considering are under no obli- 
gation, for the defence of their tenets, to enter 
upon any abstruse speculations on the nature of 
inspiration as it is in itself, or the different modes 
in which it may act upon its subject, for the truth 
or Msehood of the doctrine is quite independent 
of all metaphysical subtilties, or the results which 
may be drawn from them on these particular to- 
pics. — Neither are they compelled to decide, dog- 
matically and definitively, whether the inspiration 
of suggestion is to be absolutely excluded from 
the sacred canon, or whether some parts of that 
book might not have been written by its means ; 
and still less are they bound to show what precise 
portions of Holy Writ were furnished by this more 
especial aid of the Spirit. The opinion which sup- 
poses all parts of the book alike, to have equally 
undergone, if we may so express it, the ordeal of 
Divine supervision, and to have received the stamp 
of Divine approbation, as being entirely correct, 
evidently implies, that if suggestion were at any 
time wanted, either to provide a remedy for the 
lapses of memory, or to supply intelligence which 
could not otherwise be obtained, it was of course 
granted ; but the mere approbation of the whole 
work by Divine authority settles its character of 

i2 
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infallibility at once, and renders it a question of 
pure curiosity to determine what, in any particular 
instance, was the immediate source of the writer's 
information.— Neither, again, are we driven, on 
this hypothesis, to take up with forced and unna- 
tural explanations, in order to account for the 
consistency of inspiration with such passages as 
we have formerly noticed, wherein the apostles 
give directions on their own private affiiirs, and 
express their feelings and wishes on the ordinary 
concerns they were engaged in. The answer to 
all such diflSculties as these, is, on our principles, 
extremely easy ; here no inspiration was wanted, 
or could, indeed, be employed; and, therefore, 
none was given. — ^The diversity of style observable 
in the writings of the New Testament is also per- 
fectly natural ; and was, indeed, unavoidable, ac- 
cording to the opinion now proposed, that each of 
the sacred writers was left, in general cases, to 
choose his own terms and manner of expression. — 
Nor, lastly, are we involved in that hopeless task, 
which the supporters of an inspiration of language 
in the New Testament feel it incumbent on them 
to perform, that is, to prove that the style of that 
book is, in all its parts, a perfect model of purity 
and elegance, in order that it may appear worthy 
of the Divine Being, who is presumed to have 
been its real author ; — a task, which will never be 
successfully accomplished, till it shall be demon- 
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strated that Syriac idioms are indigenous to Attic 
Greek. 

But, to enter on a more regular defence of the 
opinion we adopt. A presumption in its favour 
arises from some circumstances, which have al- 
ready appeared in the explanation of it, and we 
have remarked its consistency with those rules, 
which seem necessary to be observed in the for- 
mation of a theory on the subject of inspiration ; 
and, in showing its reasonableness in other points 
of view, we have also seen that it is of a very 
comprehensive character, so that, where its main, 
fundamental principles are admitted and received, 
it leaves room for much diversity of sentiment in 
regard to the minor and subordinate questions 
dependent on it. Now this property of the theory 
before us, affords, we think, some probability of 
its truth, for it establishes the general conformity 
of that system with the genius of Christianity, as 
far as the latter is employed in the communication 
of doctrine ; for one of the characteristics of th^ 
Gospel revelation in that respect is, that it is per- 
fectly clear on all subjects which form the grand 
articles of faith, and accordingly requires an un- 
limited and clearly deifined assent to what it 
teaches respecting them; while, at the same 
time, it willingly allows its disciples the privilege 
of differing from each other in opinion on less 
important particulars, wherein the Spirit of wis- 
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dom has not thought fit to furnish us with plenary 
information, and in regard to which, therefore, no 
precise mode or extent of belief is inculcated in 
Scripture, as essential to salvation. 

Another argument of a general nature, and 
tending to the same end, may be deduced from 
this consideration — that the Divine assistance, 
which our opinion represents to have been given 
to the sacred writers, is precisely analogous, both 
in kind and de&ree, to that which the Deity is 
known to afford ^the bene«t of m^Jdnd, in L 
ordinary government of them. The general prin- 
ciple of His proceedings is, to make the advan- 
tages which men possess, depend, partly on their 
own powers, and partly on His sovereign bounty. 
Thus He has given us in the material and moral 
world an abundance of subjects, on which manual 
labour and intellectual sagacity may be profitably 
exercised ; and He has also endued us with qualities 
of body and mind adapted to act successfully on 
those subjects ; but it is only from the due appli- 
cation of these powers on the one hand to those 
properties on the other, that all the temporal 
blessings and comforts of life are derived: — the 
earth is capable of producing com and wine, and 
human industry and foresight have made it actu- 
ally produce them ; — the ocean was created with 
the property of buoyancy, and man has turned 
that property to account, in applying it to the 
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purposes of navigation. A similar remark may 
be made on the means, by which, in every other 
instance, the condition of our species has been 
improved by the arts and inventions of civiKsed 
life ; in all which cases we may observe that the 
Author of nature has given us what was necessary 
as the foundation of our convenience and comfort, 
but nothing more ; He does not dispense with the 
exertion of our own powers, but, on the contrary, 
He first excites it, and then, by a due disposition 
of things, the efiect of His own arrangement. He 
rewards it. And, as He thus acts in conferring 
natural benefits, the opinion of superintending 
inspiration supposes Him to have acted in bestow- 
ing spiritual blessings; for it supposes Him to 
have left the sacred writers to collect their own 
materials, as far as they could, from the abundant 
means of information which they possessed; to 
choose for themselves in many instances, perhaps 
in most, the topics inost requisite and important 
to be discussed, which they were sufficiently en- 
abled to do by their own good sense, and the 
accurate knowledge they had obtained of the 
scheme and object of their religion ; and, lastly, 
to clothe their own thoughts in their own lan- 
guage : in all this, then, it supposes them left to 
the honest exercise of their own abilities and 
opportunities, and only calls in to their aid the 
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assistance of the Deity, when their own powers 
would have been ineffectual without it. 

The main authority, however, on which our 
opinion rests, is that which is derived from the 
New Testament itself; but, before we can pro- 
duce any Scriptural arguments in this question, 
we must show the legitimacy of such a mode of 
proof; for it might be said, and said with truth, 
that, if we first establish the authority of Scripture 
on the ground of its inspiration, and then prove 
the doctrine of Scriptural inspiration on the evi- 
dence of Scripture, we manifestly reason in a cir- 
cle. But we are really chargeable with no su6h 
absurdity, for we substantiate the authority of 
Scripture, as far as it is necessary to be made out 
for this purpose, on reasoning o^very different and 
independent kind; we merely take for granted the 
genuineness of the New Testament, and we merely 
ask for their authors that degree of confidence, 
which is willingly extended, in all other cases, to 
writers of integrity, who are well acquainted with 
the subjects they profess to treat of. Claiming then 
for the apostles and their companions this very 
moderate degree of credit, which it would be most 
unjust and unreasonable to deny them, it will fol- 
low that their evidence on the present question is 
not at all affected by the peculiar nature of that 
question. 
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The passages of the New Testament, by which 
we would confirm our opinion, may be distin^- 
guished into three classes : there are some, which 
speak prospectively of the plenary powers with 
which the apostles were to be invested, for the 
due discharge of their ministerial oflSce ; and others 
which relate, as an historical fact, the actual com-r 
munication of those powers ; and, lastly, there are 
passages, wherein the apostles claim these powers 
as their own, and require unlimited obedience to 
their directions in virtue of possessing them. 

'For a specimen of those of the first kind let us 
take the declarations of our Saviour Himself as 
recorded by St. John. In the fourteenth chapter 
of his Gospel, which introduces that memorable 
discourse of our Lord, wherein He sets before the 
apostles various topics of consolation, to comfort 
them under the knowledge of His approaching 
sufferings. He makes them the following promise: 
" I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may abide with you 
'for ever, even the Spirit of Truth.*' We are far 
from wishing to deny that these words are par- 
tially applicable to that ordinary assistance, which 
the Holy Spirit affords to Christians in general, 
in His character of a Comforter, to support them 
under the common tribulations which attend hu- 
manity in its present state of probation ; but that 
they are not exclusively applicable to that kind 
of influence is manifest, as well from that peculiar 
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epithet which is here applied to the Divine Agent, 
the Spirit of Truth, as from that farther descrip- 
tion of the nature of the operations He has to 
perform, which is given a few verses below, in 
these terms ; — "the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father vnll send in My name. 
He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you." Here, then. Divine aid is promised to the 
apostles of a very different nature from that which 
pious Christians in general enjoy, but of the very 
kind which was wanted to qualify them, for vmt- 
ing an authentic and authoritative account of their 
religion ; and it must be well observed too, that, 
of the Spirit thus promised to enlighten their 
understanding, it was also declared that He should 
" abide with them for ever," an expression which, 
whatever of its various meanings may here be 
assigned to the word alCjv, when taken in the most 
restricted sense possible and in its very lowest 
estimate, can signify nothing less than, that the 
Holy Spirit should remain with the apostles during 
their lifetime. 

Farther, we read that the following charge was 
given by our Saviour to His apostles for the regu- 
lation of their conduct under persecution : — "when 
they deliver you up, take no thought how or what 
ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak, for it is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
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speaketh in you '.*' It is true, the assistance here 
mentioned, was promised for one specific object ; 
but can it be imagined that the apostles should 
have been constantly a<5coinpanied by a Divine 
Monitor, for the temporary and confined purpose 
of recommending their religion to the favourable 
regard of an infidel magistrate, and perhaps con- 
verting some of the auditors who might attend his 
bar, and that they should have been deprived of 
that assistance when they sat down to prepare a 
record of their religion, which was absolutely to 
determine the faith and practice of myriads yet 
unborn — extending through every region of the 
earth, and through every age down to the con- 
summation of all things ? But possibly it may be 
thought that this argument proves too much for 
our theory ; . and so, perhaps, it niight, if the terms 
of our Lord's declaration implied that the very 
words in which the apostles were to make their 
apologies, should be dictated by the Holy Ghost. 
But the expressions just cited may fairly signify 
nothing more, than that the Spirit should suggest 
to the apostles all proper arguments, to enable 
them to do justice to the cause, which they would 
be called upon to defend before governors and 
kings. Again, that the apostles uniformly acted 
under such an influence of the Spirit as preserved 

Matt. X. 19, 20. 
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them from error while they were directly engaged 
in their official capacity as the appointed promul- 
gators of the Gospel, may be certainly inferred 
from the exalted character given of their teaching 
by Christ Himself, and the punishment denounced 
by Him against the contemptuous neglect of it. 
" He," said our Saviour to them, " that receiveth 
you, receiveth Me ^ :" and again, in His final com- 
mission to them, He addresses them as follows: 
" Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature : he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned ^." Now would our Lord have 
placed the apostles on the same footing with Him- 
self, as to the authority of all they taught, if their 
doctrines had been mixed up with any, the least 
portion of error ; or would He have pronounced 
the sentence of eternal perdition on those who 
might reject a system of religion, which was 
founded, either wholly or in part, on the frail 
basis of human opinion? Perhaps, however, it 
will be said, in the way of objection, that the 
preaching of the apostles was attended with a 
Divine and visible evidence in its favour, which 
their writings want, the evidence of miracles. 
Now, had there been any opposition, or absolute 
inconsistency between the doctrines delivered by 

» Matt. X. 40. ' Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
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the apostles, in their sermons and in their writings, 
there might perhaps be some room for inquiring 
into the nature and value of the objection ; but 
in the actual state of things it is utterly irrelevant 
and futile, and in truth those very same miracles, 
wliich demonstrate the infallibility of the apostles 
in one way, demonstrate it likewise with equal 
force in the other. For thus the matter stands ; — 
a man performs a miracle in proof of his being a 
teacher sent from God ; of course then this miracle 
equally establishes his claim to that character in 
wlatever manner the functions of it may be ex- 
ercised, whether in speaking or in writing; and 
the apostles themselves, as we shall see pre- 
sently, describe their instructions delivered in 
both these ways, as equally entitled to respect 
and obedience. 

In prosecution of this reasoning, we might next 
adduce those passages of Scripture, wherein men- 
tion is made, in the way of historical narrative, of 
the Spiritual powers actually conferred on the 
apostles : one example will suffice for our present 
purpose. It is recorded by St. John, that, in one 
of the interviews which our Lord held with His 
chosen disciples, after His resurrection, " He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them. Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ; whosoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and whosoever sins ye 
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retain, they are retained ^'' " Who can forgive 
sins," once inquired our Saviour^s enemies, " but 
God only * ?" and they were perfectly right in the 
principle of their objection, though not in their 
application of it ; for, certainly, no one can for- 
give sins, or even absolutely declare either the 
remission or imputation of sins, unless the Spirit 
of (Jod be with him to give him perceptions, 
which transcend the intelligence of mere unas- 
sisted man. And we allow that, if the passage 
just read stood alone, we should not be justified 
in arguing from it, that the apostles had the 
power of passing a decision on the condition of 
individuals, which was certain of being ratified by 
God himself, for the words might admit of a lower 
interpretation; but, when we see such instances 
of the exercise of that privilege, as Elymas losing 
his sight at the command of Paul ^, and Ananias 
and his wife falling down dead at the feet of 
Peter \ we may feel very certain that the apostles 
were absolutely infallible in administering the 
power of the keys. Now, we know that the 
apostles sometimes exercised spiritual discipline 
by their writings, for sentences of this kind are 
extant in those of their writings that we possess ^ ; 

» John XX. 22, 23. ^ Mark ii. 7. ^ Acts xiii, 11. 

* Acts V. 5 — 10. * 1 Cor. v. 3 — 5. 
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moreover we have just seen that they were infal- 
lible, when they issued spiritual censures; and 
could they possibly be liable to error when they 
were giving spiritual advice, and that in the very 
same writing ; were they guided by the Spirit of 
truth in those parts of their writings which relate 
to the excision of incorrigible offenders, and were 
they deserted by Him in the general composition 
of their works, which were intended for the per- 
petual edification of the saints ? 

A very contrary conclusion may be drawn from 
what has already been said, as well as ifrom the 
character of their writings, which is given by the 
apostles themselves, and which now. remains in 
the last place to be considered. Hear then the 
tone of high authority and unbounded confidence, 
in which they express themselves, on the implicit 
reliance which ought to be placed on all they 
have delivered. " If any man," says St. Paul, 
** think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let 
him acknowledge that the things, which I write 
unto you, are the commandments of the Lord ^'' 
The same apostle commends the Thessalonians, 
because, as he tells them, ** When ye received the 
Word of God, which ye heard of us, ye received 
it, not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the Word of God ^" He assures the Ephesians 

' 1 Cor. xiv. 37. ' 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
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that "the mystery of Christ in other ages was 
not made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now revealed to His holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit ^" In writing to the Corinthians, 
he says, " God who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in 
the face of Jesus Christ * :" and again after expa- 
tiating on the wisdom of God displayed in the 
scheme of the Gospel, he adds, "God hath re- 
vealed these things unto us by His Spirit « ;" and, 
agreeably to the principles above advanced, the 
apostle assigns, in the next verse, the necessity of 
the case as the reason of the inspiration he had 
received ; " for," he subjoins, " the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God." In 
these quotations it will be also remarked, that the 
same degree of authority, which St. Paul claims 
for himself, he contends to belong equally to the 
other apostles, who are not indeed backward on 
their part in asserting their own pretensions. 
Thus, for example, St. Peter charges his converts 
to " be mindful of the words winch were spoken 
before by the holy prophets, and of the command- 
ments of the apostles of the Lord and Saviour * ;" 
and this too after he had just asserted that " the 



* Ephes. iii. 3, 4. '2 Cor. iv. 6. » 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
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prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ^" Indeed, this apostle 
positively acknowledges the inspiration of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, by classing them among the 
writings then known under the name of " Scrip- 
ture," the inspiration of which was universally 
admitted *. And, as there is no reason why that 
particular portion of the New Testament should 
be considered more inspired than the rest, the 
attestation of the apostle will go to establish the 
inspiration of the whole of that sacred volume. 
But the strongest attestations in favour of the 
point for which we are arguing, are to be found 
in those passages, wherein the apostles describe 
their own instructions as perfectly equivalent to 
those of Christ Himself, for all moral and religious 
purposes ; as forming the same unerring criterion 
of truth, and as entailing the same respective con- 
sequences, both for good and evil, on their recep- 
tion or rejection. ** We are of God," says St. 
John, with a boldness which nothing but the 
certainty of his own inspiration could justify; 
"he that knoweth God, heareth us; he that is 
not of God, heareth not us ; hereby know we the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of error ^ ;" and that 
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same apostle had declared, that our Lord once 
addressed the unbelieviDg Jews in the following 
terms, which are the exact counterpart of his 
own ; " If I say the truth, why do ye not believe 
me ? He that is of God heareth God's words ; ye 
therefore hear them not, because ye are not of 
God \" St. Paul gives again this information to 
some who were inclined to disregard his injunc- 
tions ; '^ He that despiseth, despiseth not man 
but God, who hath also given unto us His Holy 
Spirit^;" and he elsewhere asserts that, in the 
last day, God shall judge the secrets of men 
according to His Gospel ', that is, the Gospel as 
He had delivered it; our Saviour having pre- 
viously said of Himself, in language precisely 
similar, and not at all stronger, " He that re- 
jecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him ; the word that I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him in the last day *." Now 
we would leave it to any man of common sense 
and candour to say, whether or not the force of 
passages like these, can possibly be flittered away 
by the flimsy and meagre interpretations at- 
tempted to be put on them by the opponents 
of Scriptural inspiration in general, who would 
persuade us that the holy penmen speak of them- 



* John viii. 46, 47. * 1 Thess. iv. 8. 
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selves as inspired, because, in their endeavours to 
enlighten the world, they were actuated by a 
spirit of piety, that is, were pious men ^ Not to 
mention how utterly inconsistent with the cha- 
racter and practice of the apostles is the phari- 
saical self-commendation and self-sufficiency, which 
this interpretation ascribes to them, do not, we 
ask, such declarations as these imply something 
vastly above and beyond what is here pretended ; 
do they not prove, if any words can prove, that 
a supernatural assistance of a specific kind was 
afforded to the apostles, for the proper discharge of 
their ministerial duties ; and is it possible to doubt 
whether their writings were inspired as well as 
their discourses, after we have found one of them 
charging even prophets to acknowledge that the 
things which he wrote as well as spoke were the 
conmiandments of the Lord ? 

The inspiration however of the writings of 
Mark and Luke may seem to require a separate 
proof, inasmuch as many of the arguments above 
alleged are not applicable to their situation ; 
but we apprehend that any apparent deficiency of 
evidence in their favour, may be compensated by 
the following considerations. First; that since 
the works of these writers agree entirely with the 
rest of the sacred text, and since their authors 

^ Le Clerc, p. 27. 
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were companions of the apostles, it is not un- 
reasonable to think that they proceeded from the 
same Divine authority. Secondly ; that we have 
firm ground to believe, from the character of the 
Deity, that this really happened; for he can hardly 
be supposed to have suffered certain compositions, 
superintended by Himself, to have been united 
from the earliest period, and, for practical pur- 
poses, almost incorporated with others, which had 
no such pretensions, considering what important 
interests of His rational creatures were depen- 
dent on the reception of this compound volume. 
And thirdly ; it would be highly extravagant to 
imagine that the pious and learned men, who 
settled our canon, with all the opportunities for 
accurate investigation which they possessed, would 
have ever allowed such a union to be effected, 
and much less have made it themselves, but on 
the clear conviction, which in their circumstances 
must have amounted to moral demonstration, that 
the whole of the sacred book was derived from 
the same original. 

The case of St. Paul falls strictly within the 
limits of the reasoning instituted above, for we 
know not only that "he was called to be an 
apostle \" though not in the number originally, 
by an express divine appointment, but that he was 

* Rom. i. 1. 
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not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles*," 
although he was bom out of due time*; and 
indeed such was the abundance of his revelations, 
that " a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan, was sent to buffet him','' lest the con- 
sciousness of them should exalt him above 
measure. 

The arguments that have been advanced in the 
present discussion, have been designed and cal- 
culated to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures 
of the New Testament ; and if they are thought 
sufficient to establish that point, the inspiration 
of the Old Testament will follow as an immediate 
consequence, on the bare authority (to go no 
ferther,) of our text alone, in which St. Paul 
declares of the canon of the Old Testament as it 
was then received, and dignified, by way of emi- 
nence, with the title of " Scripture," that all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of Grod." The 
inference we say will directly follow, if that in- 
terpretation of the text be admitted, which is 
given in our authorized version, and which indeed 
the context seems absolutely to require for the 
coherence of the apostle's reasoning, and which we 
are firmly convinced is the true one ; but even if 
the other translation, of which, the words are 
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capable \ be adopted, the same conclusion might 
still be obtained from them, though by a some- 
what more circuitous process. However, it may 
be observed that, independently of this text, St. 
Paul gives the strongest attestation to the inspi- 
ration of the ancient Scriptures, by calling them 
" the oracles of God *," and that our Saviour uni- 
formly recognized, as of Divine original, the canon 
of the Old Testament as it existed in his time, 
that is, as it continues to exist in our own. 

Here, then, we conclude our direct argument in 
favour of the theory which we have been defend- 
ing, reserving for a future investigation the con- 
sideration of the specific objections that have been 
raised against it ; and only subjoining at present 
one remark on the just extent of the application 
of that theory. It will follow from what has been 
said that we are bound to receive as inspired, and 
consequently as perfectly accurate, every thing 
which the sacred writers bring forward as their 
own — that is, to admit the correctness of all their 
narratives, and the truth of all their reasoning, 
including both their premises and consequences, 
when we are certain that they are reasoning. 
But on the other hand, as we are not bound to 
imitate in our practice all the examples recorded in 

* All Scripture, which is given by inspiration of God, is also 
profitable for doctrine. ^ Rom. iii. 2. 
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Scripture, so neither are we obliged to confess the 
accuracy of any principles, merely because they 
have been assumed and used by the sacred writers, 
and for this plain reason — ^that they sometimes 
adopted the principles of their adversaries for the 
purpose of ' overthrowing them, by pushing them 
into their remote consequences, and thence deduc- 
ing an absurdity. In these cases it is manifest that 
inspiration has done its office, (if, indeed, inspira- 
tion were wanted for the purpose at all,) when it 
has suggested a faithful and accurate account of 
those hostile and erroneous principles ; and, there- 
fore, even the plenary inspiration of Scripture 
will not justify us in seizing any text at random 
to ground an opinion upon ; for, though it may 
be in Scripture, and though Scripture is inspired, 
it may yet be unsound ; and a careful considera- 
tion of the context can alone enable us to deter- 
mine, when we may safely use any Scriptural 
declaration, as a firm foundation either of doc- 
trine or practice. 



SERMON VIII. 



ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCEIPTURE. 



2 Tim. iii. 16. 
All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 

To the truth of that theory on the inspiration of 
the New Testament, which we have attempted to 
illustrate and defend in the preceding discourses, 
various objections have been made, derived from 
very different sources. Most of them, indeed, 
apply equally to every other opinion, which ad- 
mits in any degree the inspiration of the sacred 
writings, but we are only concerned with those of 
them which appear to militate against our own 
hypothesis, and, as far as they do so, it is equitable 
and proper to consider what weight they really 
have. 

In the first place, then, it has been asserted 
that, if supernatural assistance were necessary for 
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the composition of the sacred books, it must have 
been equally so for their preservation, to guard 
them from mutilation and corruption, either acci- 
dental or designed ; and. if necessary, we must 
suppose it was given, vrhereas the various readings 
of the New Testament prove that it was not. 

To this objection many answers might be given. 
First, it has been maintained by many learned and 
pious men that such a degree of providential care, 
as is here contended for, has actually been exerted 
for the end supposed. This opinion might seem 
to be countenanced by the nature of those various 
readings, the existence of which forms the basis 
of the argument ; for, numerous as they are, it 
has been found that they affect not the authority 
of any one doctrine whatever, and, if this fact be 
accounted for on the principle just laid down, 
the objection itself falls to the ground. 

But, not to lay any great stress on this solution 
of the difficulty, because it makes an assumption, 
which scarcely seems capable of any satisfactory 
proof, we appear justified in denying one of the 
premises of the objection itself — in denying, that 
is, that there was the same necessity for the inter- 
ference of Divine agency to procure the subse- 
quent preservation, as there was to direct the 
original composition, of the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. That the words of eternal life 
should have been committed to writing, if they 
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were intended to descend to successive genera- 
tions, was plainly necessary, for they could have 
been no otherwise conveyed down to posterity 
except by tradition ; and tradition, with regard to 
doctrine more especially, we know, as a matter 
of experience, to be little better than a nucleus 
for the accretion and accumulation of falsehood. 
They must also have been delivered in a state of 
perfect purity at first to constitute a Divine reve- 
lation, and this we have formerly attempted to 
prove would have been impossible, unless the 
authors of them had been divinely assisted in 
their task. But, when the Christian Scriptures 
had been once sent abroad, under the sanction of 
Divine authority, there was every reason to be- 
lieve, from the very nature of the case, that they 
would be less exposed to corruption than any 
other kind of books; for the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity, within a short period after the death 
of its Founder, among many distinct and distant na- 
tions, — ^the eagerness, with which Christians would 
every where seek after copies of a book, so valu- 
able and dear to them as the New Testament, and 
the veneration which they would entertain for it, 
must have prevented the success of any fraudu- 
lent designs upon the sacred volume, by whomso- 
ever attempted. The rise of numerous sects atld 
heresies shortly afterwards would very consider- 
ably augment the difficulty, to all Christian 
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parties alike, of introducing any novel matter 
into the records of faith ; and, as to heathens, 
they would have had no adequate motive, even 
if it had been in their power, which it was not, 
to tamper with a book, of the mere existence of 
which they scarcely knew, and for the religion 
inculcated in which they felt the most sovereign 
contempt; — ^for they little suspected that the 
"grain of mustard seed," which had been sown 
in silence, would hereafter become a tree whose 
top should reach unto heaven; or that "the 
stone, which was cut out without hands V' should 
one day break in pieces the splendid object of 
their own adoration, standing as it seemed to do 
in giant stature, and compacted of materials which 
might defy the inroads of time or violence. From 
the Jews, however, it is allowed that every unfair 
or dishonest practice, which could any how tend 
to bring the sacred books of Christ's religion into 
contempt in the early stages of their existence, 
might have been reasonably apprehended, pro- 
vided that people had possessed the means of thus 
exerting their malice against the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. But, happily, that was not the case, 
even previously to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
for our Scriptures were not in their keeping but 
our own ; and after the dispersion of their nation, 

' Dan. ii. 31. 
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it would have been manifestly impossible for them 
to have attempted such a scheme of &brication, 
requiring, as it would, combination, consultation, 
and unanimity; not to mention that, even had 
the matter been otherwise, their interpolations 
would have been detected and exposed the mo- 
ment they came into the hands of Christians. 

But, lastly, if Divine interposition be conceived 
necessary for the preservation of God's word, why, 
it may be asked, is it not equally necessary to 
make the advantages of it more effective than 
they really are, — to communicate to every one 
who reads it a thorough comprehension of its 
contents, — -to spread the knowledge of it into 
every region of the earth, and to induce men 
every where to obey its dictates ? It is evident 
that we might in this way go on for ever to make 
fresh requisitions on the Divine power and good- 
ness, unless we assign some certain point as the 
limit, beyond which we are to look for no farther 
assistance from above ; and that, which has been 
already assigned, in reference to the present topic, 
is the most agreeable to the general principle of 
the Divine proceedings in the natural government 
of the world, where we find that God, having once 
put us in complete possession of natural or moral 
blessings, leaves it to ourselves to maintain them 
as well as we can; — thus He gives one man a 
vigorous constitution, but allows him to ruin it, 
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if he thinks proper^ by excess and profligacy ; — 
He invests another with an ample fortune, 
and yet works no miracle to secure it from the 
effects of extravagance and dissipation; — or, to 
put a case which is still more apposite, He suffers 
the wickedness or carelessness of a distant ances- 
tor, to entail want and wretchedness on a remote 
descendant. 

Thus much, then, may suffice in reply to the ob- 
jection above stated. Another now presents itself 
still more formidable in appearance, which professes 
to be grounded on the declarations of the writers 
of the New Testament themselves, who, it is said 
disclaim inspiration, in those very compositions to 
which we attribute it. If they do, after the strong 
things they have said of their own infallibility, and 
the absolute authority of all they have delivered, 
they virtually contradict themselves ; but, before 
we make a concession so injurious to their repu- 
tation, let us examine the instances from which 
the argument of the objectors is taken. 

It is alleged that the sacred writers assume to 
themselves no higher character than that of faith- 
ful narrators of what they had seen and heard, and 
that they place the credibility of their accounts 
on the same basis as other historians do, that is, 
on their own competency as original witnesses of 
facts, or as diligent investigators of what they had 
learned from others. Thus St. Luke commences 
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his history by telling us that, " forasmuch as many 
had taken in hand " to publish connected accounts 
of the works and doctrines of Christ, " it seemed 
good to him also, having had perfect understand- 
ing of all things from the very first," to add his 
Grospel to the number of those narratives. The 
same evangelist elsewhere relates that at one of 
the posthumous appearances of our Lord to His 
apostles, He particularly designates them as ** wit- 
nesses " of the things which He had predicted and 
suffered ' ; and St. John goes a step farther when 
he asserts, that it was on account of their being 
thus qualified that our Saviour appointed them to 
their office ; " ye also," said our Saviour to the 
apostles in one of His solemn charges related by 
that evangelist, " ye also shall bear witness, be- 
cause ye have been with Me from the begin- 
ning ^." More passages to the same effect might 
be produced, but to very little purpose, for all 
they prove is no more than this — that the sacred 
writers obtained much of their knowledge on the 
subject of religion in an ordinary way; and that, 
as they enjoyed similar advantages, from their 
peculiar situations and opportunities, for the due 
execution of that part of their ministerial func- 
tions, which consisted in bearing testimony to the 
name of Jesus, so it was expected of them that 

* Luke xxiv. 28. * John xv. 27. 
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they should use those advantages to the great and 
beneficial ends for which they were intended. But 
how does it follow that, because the apostles 
gained some of their information in this usual 
way, they gained it all in the same manner; — 
that, because they very honestly determined to 
make the best use they could of the powers they 
originally possessed, they were therefore neces- 
sarily precluded from receiving any addition 
to them ; — ^that, because they had been once 
present at numerous and important transac- 
tions, they were therefore qualified to remember 
correctly the most minute incidents of them many 
years afterwards; — and, lastly, that because they 
were competent to testify to the accuracy of cer- 
tain facts, they had therefore no need of superior 
assistance to give a faithftd delineation of sundry 
new and recondite doctrines. The passages of 
Scripture, indeed, which represent- the utility 
of private and personal means of information to 
the first teachers of Christianity, may press hard 
against that theory of inspiration, which supposes 
every portion of the New Testament to have been 
written under the influence of immediate sugges- 
tion, because here, natural knowledge would have 
been of no manner of use, and must, indeed, have 
been unlearned, before the truths which it com- 
prised could be taught anew and in a different 
manner ; but those passages are all perfectly com- 

9 
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patible with that notion of inspiration which has 
been here defended, and which supposes that the 
Deity dispensed His favours, in this instance as 
in others, with liberality but without profusion, 
withholding nothing that was really necessary, 
but giving nothing that was manifestly super-* 
fluous. 

Again: — there are certain passages in one of 
the epistles of St. Paul, in which it is aflSrmed 
that he speaks very diffidently and doubtfully, 
even when laying down directions in matters of 
life and conduct, whence it is argued that he could 
not have written under Divine superintendance. 
The passages alluded to are contained in the 
7th chapter of 1 st Corinthians, where the apostle is 
giving his determination on some questions which 
had been proposed to him concerning marriage ; 
and he says, " Unto the married I command, yet, 
not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from 
her husband ^ ;" to which he shortly after subjoins, 
"but to the rest speak I, not the Lord*." It 
would be strange, indeed, if, as the objection sup- 
poses, the apostle is here drawing a broad line of 
distinction in point of authority between his own 
precepts and those of his Master, for that would 
have been the same thing as telling his converts 
that they were perfectly at liberty, if they thought 

t Ver. 10. 2 Ver. 12. 
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proper, to disregard all he was about to say ; and, 
in fact, the only distinction which he wishes to 
point out by his mode of speaking is between a 
case which had been formerly decided by our 
Lord Himself, and another which had received 
no such explicit determination ; the general obli- 
gation to conjugal constancy had been expressly 
declared by our blessed Saviour ^ but whether 
that obUgaL was. or ™, not, .o give wa, to 
another, when a Christian found himself unequally 
yoked to an unbeliever, was a point which had 
never been proposed to our Lord Himself, and 
which the apostle, therefore, here undertakes to 
settle definitively by his own authority ; and that 
authority he represents to have been as ample as 
can well be imagined, for he adds that he or- 
dained this his decree to be observed in all the 
Churches^. Li proceeding to resolve the diffi- 
culties which had been suggested to him, the 
apostle, a few verses farther, introduces the ques- 
tion of the propriety of marrying at all under the 
existing circumstances of the Church, and he pre- 
faces the discussion with this observation; — "Now 
concerning virgins I have no commandment of the 
Lord, yet I give my judgment, as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful ^" The 
first clause of this sentence is similar to that just 

* Matt. V. 32. 2 1 Cor. vii. 17. ' Ver. 25. 

L 
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noticed, and is to be interpreted in a similar 
manner ; and in the last we admit that the apos- 
tle does not venture to recommend positively any 
one precise line of conduct for the adoption of 
his Corinthian disciples. Nor did the nature of 
the case, even with the aid of the most plenary 
inspiration, admit of any definite decision, or allow 
him to do more than to explain, as he has done, 
that a state of marriage or of celibacy being in 
itself equally honourable, it must be left to every 
one, whom he was addressing, to determine for 
himself, after duly estimating both the posture of 
public affairs, and his own private situation, which 
of those two conditions of life his duty called upon 
him to embrace. That doubtful mode of speak- 
ing, therefore, which the apostle here employs, 
was only what his subject necessarily required, 
and is perfectly compatible with the notion of his 
writing under the influence of Divine inspiration, 
even while he was making these very remarks : 
indeed, in this very passage he indirectly appeals 
to his own inspiration as the ground of his autho- 
rity, for he describes himself as a person who had 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be found faithful in 
his ministerial capacity. Nor does a different infer- 
ence arise from the words with which he concludes 
this chapter — "I think also that I have the Spirit 
of God," for they imply no uncertainty in his own 
mind as to the reality of his own inspiration, and 
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mighty indeed, be translated, with the strictest 
accuracy, " I am certain, that even I also have the 
Spirit of Grod * ;" but it is probable that this am- 
biguous form of expression, (for so it was in the 
original,) was designedly used, as an ironical re- 
proof of the false teachers, who at that time 
infested the Corinthian Church, and endeavoured 
to undermine the authority of the apostle, as well 
by other means as by denying the truth of his 
inspiration ^. 

The uncertainty, which this same apostle really 
manifests, respecting future and trivial events 
which concerned himself, as, when he might have 
it in his power to visit a particular country, by 
what route he might travel, and how long he 
might stop at the intermediate stations, and at 
the place of his destination, can scarcely be urged 
as a serious objection to the inspiration of the 
writings in which it appears. Unless, indeed, it 
can be proved that express prophecies of such 
like particulars as these were necessary to estab- 
lish the faith of future generations, we have no 
ground to think that the Holy Spirit would have 
given any supernatural means of knowing them. 
This remark, however, though excited by a trifling 
cause, may, perhaps, be generalized to a more 



' Ver. 40. See Leigh, Critica Sacra in verb. 
' See Macknight. 
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useful purpose, for it is true universally, that we 
are incapable of arguing the absence of inspira- 
tion in writings professing to be infallible, because 
they leave some points, which they touch upon, 
undetermined ; unless we can show, by independ- 
ent reasoning, that the accurate knowledge of 
those particulars was essentially requisite to 
answer the ends proposed by those writings. 

But, it is farther objected, that the apostles 
were still subject to error in their conduct, even 
after the visible descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the day of Pentecost, whence it is concluded 
probable that they were equally liable to error in 
their writings, and, of course, could not have 
written under Divine superintendence. 

Different opinions have been held as to the 
precise nature, extent, and operation, of the mi- 
raculous gifts conferred on the day of Pentecost ; 
but we allow most readily, that whatever other 
endowments the apostles might then have re- 
ceived, they did not receive such power from on 
high as would necessarily prevent them, in their 
private conduct, from falling into error or sin — 
they continued, just like the rest of mankind, up 
to the very latest moment of their lives, only pro- 
bationers for future happiness, and so they re- 
peatedly describe themselves to be. Nor was the 
possession of extraordinary powers, conferred on 
the apostles for the general benefit of the Christ- 
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ian cause, and to fit them for the efficient dis- 
charge of their public ministry, at all incompatible 
with a liability to failures of duty in their private 
capacity. Of this fact we are perfectly assured 
on the evidence of Scripture itself, by which we 
learn that some among the Corinthian converts, 
who were invested with supernatural faculties, 
employed them to the most disorderly purposes * ; 
and our Saviour puts it as a very possible case 
that persons may even cast out devils, and do 
many wonderful works in His name, and yet at 
the last day be banished from His presence, as 
no better than workers of iniquity '. Our theory, 
therefore, of the inspiration of the sacred writings 
would not be at all affected by any instances which 
might be produced, (if any such could be,) of mis- 
takes and improprieties in the private conduct of 
the apostles. But, what is certainly much more 
important, instances of a similar kind are said to 
be on record as having occurred while the apostles 
were engaged in the execution of their public and 
official functions. Let us briefly examine them, 
with a view to ascertain what influence they may 
have on the present question. The only examples 
of this sort, which can, we think, be any how 
alleged in support of the objection, are tlie follow- 
ing : — the partial representation which Paul gave 

' 1 Cor. xi. 2 Matt. vii. 22, 23. 
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before the Jewish council of the cause of his 
apprehension and accusation, in order that he 
might ensure the support of one of the two lead- 
ing sects into which the council was divided ^ ; — 
the temporizing conduct of Peter in regard to 
the Gentile converts*; — and the inability, as it 
is contended to be, of some of the chief apostles, 
to decide singly the controverted question, con- 
cerning the imposition of the Mosaic ritual on the 
believing Gentiles, which compelled them, it is 
asserted, to summon a general council for the 
purpose^. To these objections separate answers 
might be returned, but there may be opposed to 
them in the first place, a general argument, which 
is calculated to meet them all, and is of the follow- 
ing kind. In the works of nature we meet with 
many striking and beautiful instances of compen- 
sating contrivances, by means of which some 
natural defect or disadvantage, in the construc- 
tion of organized bodies, is obviated by a par- 
ticular provision adapted to that express purpose. 
And so again under the moral administration of 
the God of nature, we observe that moral mis- 
chiefs are naturally accompanied by moral reme- 
dies : thus, for example, a general laxity of moral 
principle in a nation induces political weakness, 
that is, has a tendency to bring such a country 

* Acts xxiii. 6. ^ Gal. ii. 14. ' Acts xv. 11. 
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under the dominion of some other people more 
virtuous than themselves, and in this way to ror 
generate the principles of the people at large. 
Now, as the Deity, in the use of extraordinary 
interventions, departs no &rther than is necessary 
from the usual course of His proceedings, it is 
not at all improhable that, in communicating 
the Christian revelation to mankind. He retained 
that principle, which we have seen to prevail in 
His ordinary administration, in conformity with 
which He compasses His ends, by what may, per- 
haps, appear to us a circuitous track — ^by suffering 
irregularities to appear in the outset, and then 
applying a correction to them, so that the system 
of things, upon the whole, and in the long run, 
whatever be the case with the individuals which 
compose it, is accurate and complete. To apply 
this argument to bur present purpose: if the 
scheme of religion, as proposed to us by the apos- 
tles, when taken in its aggregate impression and 
whole result, is uniform, consistent, and reasonable, 
we may safely allow the truth of their pretensions, 
although perhaps we may be at a loss to reconcile 
some few, insulated particulars to the general and 
predominating character of the system. But, at 
all events, which is the principal point we are 
concerned to establish, any appearances of error 
in the conduct of the apostles can furnish no 
argument against the perfect accuracy of their 
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writings, nor consequently against the inspiration 
of those writings, unless the facts objected to 
them are approved and sanctioned in their writ- 
ings. Now on the point before us ; — ^is this the 
case ? We know it is quite the contrary. Not 
only are we indebted for all the knowledge we 
possess of those objectionable acts to the very 
persons who committed them, or their coadjutors, 
but those persons in their writings condemn also, 
while they acknowledge, whatever had been really 
blameable in their conduct, and clear up whatever 
had appeared doubtful in their opinions. Thus, 
vdth respect to the instances just now cited, not 
only does St. Paul tell us how severely He re- 
buked Peter for his dissimulation \ but, from a 
speech of his recorded by St. Luke, we also learn 
the penance he inflicted upon himself for the fault 
of which he had been guilty, in suppressing part 
of the truth before the Jewish council; for he 
took a very public opportunity of condemning it, 
very shortly afterwards, when standing before 
another similar tribunal ^. St. Peter also must be 
understood in like manner to have censured the 
principle of his own conduct before multitudes of 
witnesses, if, as the history gives us room to 
think, the speech^ he made in the synod of 



1 Gal. ii. 11. 14. ' Acts xxiv. 21. 
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Jerusalem was subsequent to his contention with 
St. Paul at Antioch ^ ; but, whether this be allowed 
or not, the part he acted on the occasion referred 
to is certainly condemned, as we have seen in 
another part of the New Testament; and, if it 
be so any where in that book, that is enough for 
our argument. With regard to the last of the 
instances here brought forward, the convocation 
of a council at Jerusalem made by the apostles 
to determine the question, whether it was neces- 
sary for the Grentile converts to conform to the 
Mosaic ritual, this, we say, is no proof whatever 
that the apostles were not fully competent to set- 
tle that question singly, by themselves, if they had 
been so inclined ; for they might have had other 
ends in view in summoning that council than to 
make up their own minds on the subject proposed 
to it, — as, for example, to give greater solemnity to 
their opinion by sending it forth into the world, 
as the unanimous and public decision of the whole 
college of apostles. It is true we read, in the 
account of the proceedings at that council, that 
there was much disputing among the members of 
it ; but we are to remember that the elders also 
sat in that assembly, and, for aught we know, 
the differences of opinion which prevailed there 
might have been confined to them, for the history 

* See Paley*8 Hor. Paul. chap. v. no. 10, last paragraph. 
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speaks of no such diiferences among the apostles 
who were present ; so fer from it, indeed, that we 
find the speeches of the apostles, pronounced on 
that occasion, which are reported in the Acts, 
were all on this same side of the question, and 
the whole council at last acceded to their senti- 
ments. But whether or not the apostles were 
unanimous from the first, is a matter of no conse- 
quence, for the history represents them to have 
been perfectly so in their final determination, 
which is quite sufficient for our purpose. 

There remains to be noticed, in the last~place, 
a very weighty objection, if founded on fact, to the 
inspiration of our religious code, for it is said to 
contain opposing statements amounting to posi- 
tive inconsistencies and contradictions. It must 
be well remembered, however, that there is a wide 
difference between plain contradictions, and ap- 
parent inconsistencies ; the latter may, in some 
cases, be perfectly compatible with the strictest 
accuracy, but palpable contradictions, clearly 
brought home to writers, who profess to treat of 
the same subject, (especially when relating to 
matters of fact,) vnll manifestly invalidate their 
authority even as ordinary writers, and much 
more will it falsify any pretensions they may make 
to infallibility and inspiration. To examine this 
matter, then, a little more closely, it must be ob- 
served, that the contradictions, asserted to exist 
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in our sacred records, must relate either to facts 
or to doctrines, these being the only subjects 
which the New Testament writers discuss, autho- 
ritatively and conclusively. Now writers contra- 
dict each other with regard to facts only in this 
instance— when one of them asserts a thing to 
have happened at a time and place, at which 
another declares, directly or by implication, that 
the same fact did not happen; and nothing of 
this kind and to this extent, we affirm with all 
boldness, has ever yet been discovered in the New 
Testament, by all the sagacity and all the diligence 
of the most ingenious and laborious sceptics ; no, 
not even in the history of the resurrection, which 
has exercised their talents, and supplied them with 
materials for raillery, more abundantly than any 
other series of connected incidents introduced into 
the Gospel narrative. These alleged contradic- 
tions, when sifted to the bottom, are really no- 
thing more than apparent inconsistencies ;— incon- 
sistencies, too, which, for the most part, may be 
easily reconciled, and which, if they could not, 
would not necessarily vitiate the character and 
authority of the writer in whom they are found ; 
for they may very probably arise, and especially 
in the case of ancient books, as our sacred ones 
are, from the ignorance of the reader, — from his 
ignorance of the customs, manners, institutions, 
opinions, and a thousand other peculiarities of the 
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people, among whom the translations occurred 
which are the subjects of difficulty ; and such 
apparent inconsistencies are still more likely to 
be met with in books, which, like the Gospels, 
are nothing more than concise and compendious 
summaries of numerous and important events. 
In addition, however, to these probable causes of 
the obscurity which hangs about some parts of 
the sacred history, there is another, of which the 
authors of that history are perfectly innocent, and 

• 

which, it may be apprehended, has gone a great 
way in multiplying these seeming inconsistencies 
in the Gospel narrative, — and that is the hastiness 
and injudiciousness of commentators. It is a very 
easy method of getting rid of a difficulty to say 
that the author was himself mistaken; this at 
least saves the credit of the commentator, though 
at the expense of the author whom he undertakes 
to illustrate ; and this is the way in which some 
commentators have ventured to treat the New 
Testament. Others have arrived at the same 
point at last, (though they have gone to work in 
a different manner,) by setting out on the errone- 
ous principle, that a general resemblance between 
two facts recorded by different evangelists, is suf- 
ficient to establish the identity of those facts. 
Indeed, whether compilers of harmonies expressly 
recognize this principle, or not, as the ground 
of their arrangements, they are nevertheless under 
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a strong temptation, of which they may not them- 
selves be always aware, of acting under the prac- 
tical influence of it, for, the greater number of 
parallels that can be made out, the more full and 
complete will be the harmony. Hence a writer 
of this description is deeply interested in finding 
or making as many as he can; and, when an 
incident occurs in one of the collected passages, 
which is not easily reconcileable with the majority 
of circumstances given in the other, it is much 
more agreeable to the feelings of an author to 
determine, that that particular, and perhaps 
minute incident, which stands in his way, has 
been erroneously stated, than to acknowledge that 
a favourite parallel, which he has laboured much 
in constructing and demonstrating, is after all, 
nothing more than the offspring of his own imagi- 
nation. 

But, to come to the other part of the alter- 
native. Contradictions in matters of doctrine only 
take place between two writers, when one of them 
asserts a doctrinal proposition to be true, and 
the other asserts it to be untrue: nor have we 
any hesitation in aflSrming that the Scriptures are 
perfectly free, when treated with justice, from 
any imputations of this kind. It is true we do 
hear, in these times especially, the most contra^ 
tradictory doctrines deduced from the pure, and 
simple, and perfect rule of our faith, and no 
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wonder, when we consider by what sort of process 
these conclusions are obtained ; for, when an 
author is pillaged piece-meal, and expressions, 
which occur in long connected arguments, directed 
to some particular points, which are all kept out 
of sight, and frequently, perhaps, utterly disre- 
garded by those critics, who are more attentive 
to sound than sense, are cited in a detached form, 
as insulated and absolute assertions, not only may 
any one author be made to cbntradict any other, 

• 

but also himself, and that in every page, and with 
the greatest facility. The truth, however, is that 
the sacred writers, in showing us the things that 
belong unto our peace, when due attention is 
paid to their particular scope and design, appear 
in beautiful accord all speaking the same thing, 
all breathing the same spirit; and when their 
doctrines are made to stand in unnatural array 
against each other, it may be safely said such a 
mischievous perversion of truth is, in most in- 
stances, to be ascribed to nothing else, than the 
bold and presumptuous inadvertence of ignorance. 
To conclude: — ^we have now endeavoured to 
give a connected view of some of the leading argu- 
ments, which may be advanced in favour of one 
particular theory of the inspiration of Scripture, and 
we have attempted to obviate some of the chief 
objections which have been urged against it. It 
is not to be expected in these latter days, when 

9 
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the subject of Scriptural inspiration has already 
been so often and so ably canvassed, that many 
fresh sources of argument should be discovered ; 
but it is surely right, in a matter which so deeply 
concerns us, that we should diligently seek for 
and use all that light on this question, be it more 
or less, which has already come into the world, 
in order that we may form for ourselves as clear 
an opinion as possible on the subject, which may 
act as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast, to secure us from being tossed about with 
every wind of doctrine, and making shipwreck of 
our faith on the first obstacle we may encounter. 
Neither is it to be expected, to judge from the 
past, that perfect unanimity on this point will 
ever be attained; but we have good ground to 
trust that He, who knoweth whereof we are made, 
will pardon our involuntary errors of opinion, if 
we have sought the truth in the sincere and dili- 
gent use of the faculties which He has given us ; 
and, as we all hold that the Holy Scriptures were 
mercifully written for our learning, we have still 
more reason to pray, that we may all at length be 
convinced, by our own happy experience, that 
they are able to make us wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 



SERMON IX. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME. 



Gen. i. 14. 

And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night, and let them be 
for signs and for seasons, and for days and years. 

So august and glorious is the fabric of the universe, 
that when it first arose out of nothing in all its 
majesty, at the word of its omnipotent Creator, all 
the sons of God shouted for joy at witnessing the 
wondrous display, which it aflforded, of His un- 
fathomable power. Nor is the system of things, 
in which we are placed, to be less admired for 
the utility than the beauty of its plan ; that in- 
stance of which, referred to in the text, is par- 
ticularly obvious, namely, the beneficial conse- 
quences we experience from the arrangement and 
relation of the great luminaries of heaven to the 
planet which we ourselves inhabit ; for no one is 
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ignorant of the advantages, as well as pleasure, 
which we derive from the due and orderly suc- 
cession of day and night, of summer and winter, 
of seed time and harvest ; and that it is by this 
regular progression of His appointed seasons that 
the Almighty Father feeds us from day to day, 
filling our hearts with joy and gladness ; and not 
only us, but all other creatures which He has 
called into existence, for He openeth His hand, 
replenished with the treasures of the earth, and 
satisfieth all things living with plenteousness. 

But there are moral as well as physical uses 
to be perceived in the great and splendid picture 
of the revolutions of nature. We rise in the 
morning refreshed by sleep, to begin the labours 
of the day with animation and cheerfulness, and, 
when we have discharged our appointed task, and 
our wearied powers again require repose, behold, 
the sedulous anxiety and never failing care of 
nature spreads her sable mantle around us, and 
silences even her own mellifluous voice, that her 
children may rest in peace. We walk abroad, 
and behold the loveliness of spring, the glories of 
summer, the luxuriousness of autumn, and the 
grandeur of winter ; and our hearts expand with 
the various emotions they excite, of joy, admira- 
tion, and solemnity. But a mind, endued with any 
degree of religious reflection, will not rest con- 
tented amidst these gratifying scenes, with a passive 

M 
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perception of the delightful feelings they produce, 
but will refer those feelings in humble gratitude 
to their proper source, the unbounded benevolence 
of the God of mercy : His finger will be traced 
in all the objects we admire. His goodness will be 
acknowledged in all the blessings we enjoy. 

And, farther, the incessant round of nature's 
operations may teach us some lessons, of the 
greatest consequence for their practical utility in 
the regulation of our lives ; and to these it is our 
desire more particularly to direct your attention 
on the present occasion. The notices, which the 
heavenly bodies convey to us of the flight of time, 
form the ground-work of a lengthened series of 
most profitable instructions ; and the value of 
these notices will be rendered more evident by 
considering, both the importance of the subject to 
which they relate, and the facility with which that 
subject is apt to escape from the attention. 

Time is the most precious of all possessions, 
for in it we live, and think, and act ; it is both 
the scene in which, and the means by which we 
work : whatever we may become, or whatever 
we may acquire, we must be indebted for it to 
the intervention and proper application of time ; 
the medium in which all the operations of human 
agency must necessarily be conducted^ Every 
definite and serious object of pursuit must be ap- 
proached by degrees, a long train of circumstances 

9 
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must form the connexion between the conception 
and the completion of our wishes; favourable 
opportunities must be diligently sought after, 
eagerly embraced, and sedulously improved; many 
things, apparently dissimilar and of opposite ten- 
dency, must be made, by painful thought and 
skilful contrivance, to combine their efficacy, and 
direct it to the same end ; and, in short, motion 
must be given to much complicated machinery, 
slow in its action, but certain in its effect: and 
thus, in the common affairs of men, their issue is 
prosperous or not, according as the time employed 
about them has been managed well or ill. And, 
if time be thus important in reference to the 
business of this life, who shall declare its un- 
speakable value as influencing the concerns of 
the next? Thus considered it is that pearl of 
great price, which a truly wise man would sell all 
that he had to purchase, — for mark the conse- 
quences, to which the use and abuse of it will 
respectively lead. Whether all our pains and 
sorrows shall end with our present being, or 
whether, after death, they shall receive an aug- 
mentation, both in number and intensity, beyond 
all powers of calculation or conception ; whether 
our future abode shall be in the regions of dark- 
ness, or in the realms of glory, depends on the 
purposes to which we apply the portion of time 
lent us in this world. 

M 2 
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And yet, though the worth of time is thus 
" far above rabies," it is, of all things with which 
we are concerned, the most illusive, and the most 
likely to escape our notice ; an effect arising from 
its fleeting nature and unvaried progress. Where- 
ever we are, or whatever we do, time is inces- 
santly speeding his flight on unwearied wings, 
which nothing can impede, nothing can retard. 
And his course is no less secret than rapid, for it 
comes not under the direct cognizance of any of 
our senses. Nor, even if it did, would it be per- 
ceptible, because the parts of which time consists 
are similar and continuous, and its motion alto- 
gether uniform. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the measures of time, either those which 
God has appointed or man invented, should par- 
take of this property of time itself. God has set 
the sun and moon in the firmament of heaven, to 
mark out times and seasons, days and years ; but 
the moon, walking in her brightness, proceeds 
with a slow and silent step ; and the greater light, 
which rules the day, performs his circuit with the 
same steady and majestic solemnity ; — the shades 
of night are gradually dispersed by the beams of 
the morning, — the faintness of the morning insen- 
sibly heightens into the effulgence of noon, as 
that again grows successively fainter, till it is at 
last absorbed in the sober hue of evening. In all 
these changes, incessant as they are, there is no 
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sudden transition ; no interruption of that uniform 
tenor in which they are conducted ; nothing which 
forcibly arrests the attention, — nothing to tell us 
that time is coming, or passing; but only the 
marks of his footsteps after he is gone by. The 
same may be said with regard to those artificial con- 
trivances, by which we are commonly used in civil 
life to ascertain the lapse of time ; they only show 
us indirectly what now is, by a comparison with 
what has been: so that, whether we make our 
estimate by a reference to the works of nature or 
of art, the observation of the Christian poet is 
equally true, that 

" We take no note of time but by its loss.*' 

Notwithstanding, however, that it is the nature 
of time thus to glide by us " like a thief in the 
night," the heavens still preserve a faithful record 
of his motions, which may be easily read, and 
profitably applied ; for, though the transition from 
one season to another is as gradual as that which 
takes place between any other two successive 
parts of duration, yet the phenomena which ac- 
company each of them, their effects on this lower 
world, being discriminated by a marked difference, 
the idea is suggested of some other corresponding 
diversity existing somewhere ; and this, we see at 
once, is nothing else than that some portion of 
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time has elapsed between our observations. And 
the notion, which we thus obtain of certain defi- 
nite points in the progress of time, becomes stiU 
more vivid on the recurrence of those particular 
moments, when, according to the computation we 
adopt, the order of nature is returning into itself, 
and is preparing to retrace the same changes which 
have been gone through just before ; and thus it 
is that the lights in the firmament of heaven, 
which occasion the seasons, act as signs also, to 
remind us that years are progressively rolling over 
our heads, and to put us upon taking a farewell 
view of each of them, as in turn it passes away. 

At such an era are we now placed, and to such 
a retrospect are we now called ; and what, my 
brethren, is the first reflection to which that re- 
trospect will naturally give rise? Surely it is 
this, that " we bring our years to an end as it 
were a tale that is told ;" for, let any of us only 
recall to his recollection some event, which hap- 
pened at the commencement of that year, which 
is now on the point of coming to a close, and let 
him mark the impression made on his mind by 
the interval between that and the present moment. 
Is it not " like a dream when one awaketh ?'* the 
time is gone, but with what rapidity; we were 
then, and we are now, — and this seems pretty nearly 
all the feeling we retain of what a year is. Now 
of such periods as these does life consist, and 
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what then is life : — what is the amount of any 
finite number of spaces, each so small as to be 
scarcely discernible ? But who has not heard, a 
thousand times repeated, reflections on the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life ? As a subject 
of complaint it forms half the conversation of 
many people, and books, however they may differ 
in the ends they aim at, almost uniformly in- 
culcate this doctrine in some shape or other, 
purposely or incidentally, by precept or example ; 
moralists assume it as a fruitful theme of instruc- 
tion; poets adopt it to give pathos to their de- 
scriptions ; and historians disclose it in every 
page, while the characters they describe pass 
successively before us, and then immediately 
vanish from our sight. But, seeing that all our 
powers of action only last while we are rapidly 
traversing that minute particle of eternity called 
time, and that in the compass of our present 
existence must be done, all that we ever can do 
to determine our condition either in earth or 
heaven, how necessary to every child of man is a 
practical compliance M'ith the maxim, " what 
thou doest do quickly ;" set about it immediately, 
if it is worth attempting, and you ever hope to 
bring it to an end. 

And, as one method of making the most of 
our transitory existence, let us take care not to 
employ our time on objects beneath us as rational 
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and moral beings ; for all such employment of it 
is only so much waste. And if men were as frugal 
of their time, as they commonly are of their 
property, human life, short as it confessedly is, 
would then be found long enough for the ends 
it was designed to answer : let any one form 
merely a rough calculation of the number of 
hours he has squandered away, and then say 
whether, if he had used them differently, he 
would not have lived even already many years 
longer than he has. In condemning, however, 
the wanton dissipation of time, we would not be 
imderstood to imply that either reason or religion 
require us to be always seriously employed. Our 
natural constitution, both of body and mind, de- 
mands occasionally relaxation and rest ; and, while 
we are using with thankfulness and moderation 
the means, which God has graciously provided, 
for recruiting our exhausted powers, we do honour 
to the Giver of all good, at the same time that we 
confer a benefit upon ourselves. Still it is to be 
remembered that to such indulgences, innocent as 
they are in themselves, there are certain limits 
which it is sinful to exceed, because the ends, for 
which God bestowed them, are then no longer 
answered, perhaps indeed counteracted. Thus, for 
example, the refreshments of the table and of 
sleep, which were meant to invigorate the body, 
if they are allowed to produce intemperance and 
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indolence, will become the means of enfeebling 
it ; and even the refined pleasures of friendly in- 
tercourse and eheerfiil conversation, those powerful 
remedies for reviving the spirits and brightening 
the understanding, unless they are made subsi- 
diaries, and not principals, in the business of life, 
will lose their beneficial effects, and even engender 
habits of mental inaptitude and frivolity. In the 
enjoyment, therefore, even of the necessary com- 
forts and harmless gratifications of life, let us 
always keep in view the more important purposes, 
to which they were intended to be subservient; 
that so we may observe the apostolic precept, 
" whether ye eat or drink, whatever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God." 

Nor is it suflScient that we redeem our time 
from the inordinate encroachments of vanity and 
folly, or that by prudent management we save 
those portions of it which are most apt to be 
wasted, unless we are diligent in the use of that 
which we profess to apply to the highest purposes. 
There are people in the world, who, while they 
disclaim all frivolous pursuits, have in truth none 
that are serious, or at least that are conducted as 
if they were : they slumber over their work in- 
stead of doing it, and fancying that they must be 
busy while they daily bestow a certain number of 
hours on business, they estimate their application 
by quantity only, and not by quality also. In this 
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way it is very possible for a man, without having 
any strong propensities to vanity or vice, and indeed 
vdth a weak sort of desire to perform his duties in 
the world, to loiter away his whole life, without con- 
ferring the least permanent advantage on himself or 
any other human being, — without becoming in 
his own person either wiser or better, — ^vnthout 
adding to the joys, or alleviating the sorrows, of 
any one of his fellow mortals; — ^a kind of existence, 
which is a very blank in the moral creation. But 
the condition of humanity admits of no trifling in 
our serious concerns; attention, diligence, vigi- 
lance, activity, these are the qualifications which 
our situation requires, and without them we shall 
be, even here, both miserable and contemptiblCii 
" Be not, therefore, slothful in business,** says an 
inspired apostle, but, according to the excellent 
advice of the wisest of men, " whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither thou goest." 

It has appeared, then, that a retrospective view 
of any portion of our past existence is capable of 
furnishing abundant materials for reflection, both 
on the general nature of our existence, and on 
the use that ought to be made of it. But there 
is another class of observations deducible from 
the same origin, and which, as tending to the 
same result, may here be appropriately mentioned. 
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If, in ruminating on the years that are fled, we 
should compare the character and quality of them 
one with another, bs ascertained by the events 
they have produced, what would be the conse- 
quence ? Should we not have reason to acquiesce 
in Solomon's conclusion, that "there is no new 
thing under the sun :" for one year is an epitome 
of an age, and a repetition of them only brings 
over again the same scenes which we had previ- 
ously witnessed ; perhaps, indeed, a little varied 
in manner and circumstance, but in nature and 
kind precisely the same. And, if we examine the 
incidents themselves which mark the lives of any 
of us individually, of what are they made up, as 
far as their composition depends on this present 
life, but of materials of the meanest description. 
We wske and sleep, we are hungry and we are 
filled, we labour and we rest, we rejoice and we 
mourn ; and these and similar acts, are all we do 
in our mere physical capacity, — they are all the 
employments belonging to mere temporal exist- 
ence ; for, as to the exercise of virtuous affections, 
and the acquisition of religious sentiments, these 
are enjoyments, which, though begun in time, will 
be carried on through eternity ; for, blessed be 
God, charity never faileth, but the holy flame of 
gratitude to Him, and love to our kindred spirits, 
will continue to warm and invigorate the soul, when 
the material sun shall have withdrawn his shining, 
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and the lamp of night have been quenched in dark- 
ness. But independently of these spiritual blessings, 
which have no proper concern or connexion with earth 
and earthly things, what has this life which is really 
worth possessing, and still less what has it to give, 
as an equivalent, to that infatuated mortal, who is 
willing to take its sensual enjoyments in exchange 
for his soul ? Is that dull, and tedious, and mono- 
tonous succession, which it presents, of low and 
sordid gratifications at best, sufficient to satisfy 
the desires of man ; of a being, that is, who pos- 
sesses a faculty which can roam through infinity, 
which is perpetually straining after fresh attain- 
ments, and which can grasp the general idea of an 
eternity of happiness ? 

But whether we chuse to provide for eternity 
or not, from a sense of the unsatisfactoriness of all 
things here below, eternity will come, and come 
quickly ; for it is advancing towards us as fast as 
time can carry it, and, whether or not we could be 
content to linger here, amidst all the penalties 
and privations of humanity, the present life is not 
the end and object of our existence. We are 
born, we know, to higher destinies, to expecta- 
tions of such splendour and magnificence that 
they can only be discerned at present by the eye 
of faith; — even to partake of those boundless 
pleasures, which are at God's right hand for ever- 
more. Now that same gracious God, who has 
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prepared these good things for them that love 
Him, has also taught us in His word how they 
are to be attained ; and our title will be secured, 
beyond the possibility of a forfeiture, if we will 
but exert ourselves in showing a proper sense of 
its value : for we are told that we shall awake, on 
the morning of the resurrection, arrayed in the 
perfect righteousness of Christ, if, when we lie 
down in the grave, we are clad in His Spirit also. 
To beings, then, in our circumstances, the proper 
sphere for energy and activity must consist, in the 
continued attempt to mortify our innate corrup- 
tions, and daily to imbibe still more and more of 
that same mind which was also in Christ Jesus. 
And surely the solemn information that we receive 
from the arrival of such limiting marks in our 
existence, as the present season exhibits, since 
it points out the shortness and the precariousness 
of the period assigned us for the performance of 
the greatest and most important work wherein we 
can be engaged, so ought it to set us upon seri- 
ously inquiring what progress we have hitherto 
made in the execution of it. Nor are any of us 
exempted from the necessity, which a regard to 
our highest interests imposes, of undertaking this 
useful investigation, — ^not even they who might 
seem to possess the fairest claim to it ; for, though 
the young may be flourishing in health and 
strength, it well behoves them to remember that 
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man, even in his best estate, only " flourishes as a 
flower of the field," which, though "in the morning 
it cometh up and is green," before evening arrives, 
may be ** cut down, dried up, and withered." 

And God grant that in every successive survey 
which we may take of our hopes and prospects 
beyond the grave, the result may be productive 
of still increasing satisfaction to each of us, and 
that, as years and days pass away, we may find all 
unholy affections dying within us, and the fruits 
of the Spirit springing up within our souls, witli 
more accelerated health, and vigour, and luxuri- 
ance : that so we may be daily prepared for that 
awfiil moment, when the angel, whom St. John 
beheld, shall stand upon the sea and upon the 
earth, with his hand lifted up to heaven, and 
swear by Him, that liveth for ever and ever, that 
time shall be no more. 



SERMON X. 



TRIALS OF OUR SPIRITUAL STATE*. 



James ii. 15, 16. 

If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
that are needful to the body ; what doth it profit ? 

Though "the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men," it is painful to 
observe and to reflect, how few comparatively seem 
likely to be eventually benefited by that most 
comprehensive blessing. How often may the 
complaint uttered by God's prophet of old, " Who 
hath believed our report," be properly adopted in 
later times by the ministers of Christ, when they 
see the message of reconciliation and peace, which 

^ For the School at Coggeshall, Jan. 5, 1834. 
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they are commissioned to publish, either con- 
tumaciously spurned altogether, or, if received, 
neglected or perverted. 

There are men — alas, how fearful is the number 
of them — who live in total independence, nay, in 
utter defiance, of all the precepts and sanctions 
of religion ; to whom the gratification of their own 
desires is the only rule of conduct — ^and who no 
more refer their actions to God and Christ, than 
if they had never heard of a Creator and Re- 
deemer — who are importuned in vain to acquaint 
themselves with that God, in whose hands their 
eternal destiny is placed, and to prepare for the 
second coming of the Judge of quick and dead — 
men, who are proof against all the invitations and 
denunciations of Scripture; who have "made their 
faces harder than a rock," and have positively and 
pertinaciously refused to return. Little else can 
be done for such persons than to commend them 
in. our prayers to God, that He may yet, by some 
awakening act of His providence, open their eyes, 
and Christ may give them light, before the black- 
ness of spiritual darkness may overshadow them 
for ever. 

But, besides those to whom the Gospel can 
manifestly be of no use, because they will not 
accept it, there are many more, who, professing 
to acknowledge it, and to found all their hopes 
on its saving efficacy, do yet receive and act upon 
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it with such partial views of its nature and design, 
that its spirit and power are lost upon them. 
Instead of regarding it as one connected whole, 
and embracing it in all its fulness, they single 
out particular doctrines or observances, which 
they invest, as it were, with paramount authority, 
to the degradation and neglect of other equally 
important parts of the system. 

Thus we know that God is represented in Scrip- 
ture as plenteous in mercy — ^and blessed be His 
name that He is; for what otherwise would be 
the portion of any of us in the world to come — 
and a most dangerous reliance is sometimes placed 
on that particular attribute of His, without any 
regard of the other properties which are united 
in His glorious nature. But it is to be remem- 
bered that God is just and holy, as well as merci- 
ful and good ; and in the very passage in which 
He proclaims Himself to be " merciful and graci- 
ous, long-suflFering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth," He also declares "that He will by no 
means clear the guilty." In like manner when 
the results of the great judgment are described, 
in which we are told that He will recompense 
some with eternal life, we are also forwamed that 
He will inflict indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil. While, therefore, on the one hand we most 
thankfully acknowledge that, in the certainty of 

N 
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always obtaining GUkI's mercy, when sought for 
agreeably to the methods of His own appointment^ 
consists our only ultimate hope ; so» on the other^ 
we are boimd, as we value our spiritual safety,^ to 
beware of the false and pemieious notion that that 
mercy is so absolutely boundless, so perfectly in- 
discriminate, as, whether with the .mediation of 
Christ or without, to furnish a ready pardon for 
all sin, and under all circumstances :— on which 
supposition, indeed, it does not appear what would 
have been the use of a revelation at all)^ Nay, 
the very conception of such a thought is in itself 
sinful, as being injurious to the character of the 
Almighty, since it supposes Him either to be de- 
ficient in wisdom, to discern between good and 
evil, and to observe the occurrence of either — or,^ 
in power^ to show His displeasure at the one, and 
His approbation of the other — or else in holiness^ 
to induce Him to make a distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked. 

Another error attended likewise with serious 
spiritual mischief, but notwithstanding frequently 
to be met with among professmg Christians, is 
that of attaching undue importance to certain 
outward visible things, coni»dered as having a 
religious value ; such as the. belonging to a parti* 
cular sect or party, the rigid observance of some 
peculiar ceremonies, the assumption of an unusual 
appearance and manner, and the studied and eon- 
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stant introduction of Scriptural phraseology and 
religious conversation. Now these things, and 
others like them, " have, indeed, a show of wis- 
dom in will-worship," but not, of necessity, any 
solid and substantial excellence ; they are but too 
apt to lead to spiritual pride, than which there 
cannot possibly exist a greater enemy to spiritual 
safety, and they stand, moreover, condemned in 
Scripture, all of them in principle, and most of 
them in detail, when confided in as indications of 
real religion. How severely does St. Paul, for 
example, rebuke the Corinthians for splitting 
themselves into distinct parties, and then glory- 
ing one against another for their adherence to 
some favourite teacher. " It hath been declared 
unto me," he writes, " that there are contentions 
among you, and that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ. Is Christ divided; was Paul 
crucified for you; or were ye baptized in the 
nam^e of PanlT' If men unfortunately cannot 
comply with the direction of the apostle, to be 
perfectly joined together in the same judgment, 
yet they may be so joined in the same mind, 
and thus preserve " the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace." If a person is conscientiously per- 
suaded that the doctrines and institutions of some 
one religious communion are more consonant to 
" the mind of the Spirit " than those of another, 

n2 
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and afford greater assistance to its members for 
the attainment of salvation, it is his duty to em- 
brace that communion, but without condemning 
others who think differently, or imagining him- 
self to be all at once sanctified and secured by the 
virtue of some particular title. Again, forms and 
customs, unless proceeding from God's appoint- 
ment, and expressly stated, on the same authority, 
to be matters of perpetual obligation, are no 
otherwise valuable than as they tend to facilitate 
the growth of inward godliness, and consequently 
have no sort of merit in themselves, nor can confer 
any on those who adopt them. This we are every 
where taught in Scripture by such decisive decla- 
rations as the following: — "In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth any thing nor uncircumci- 
sion, but a new creature ;" " neither, if we eat, 
are we the better, neither if we eat not are we 
the worse;" "the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink " — that is, nothing external to and de- 
tached from ourselves — "but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." And, once 
more, though it be true that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, yet it by no 
means follows conversely, that, when the mouth 
speaketh, the heart is full of the subject discoursed 
about ; religious language may be sometimes used, 
(and, perhaps, without the knowledge of the per- 
son using it,) as a substitute for religious affection 
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and conduct. At all events, the habit of perpetu- 
ally employing it must ever be, when taken by 
itself, a very inadequate criterion of Christian 
proficiency, since it falls within the scope of 
our Saviour's memorable admonition, " Not every 
one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the v^ill of My Father which is in 
heaven." 

By another description of men again the pos- 
session of feith is thought a satisfactory earnest of 
their eternal welfare ; faith, I mean, considered 
abstractedly and independently of any eflfects re- 
sulting from it. Now faith, in this sense, must 
either signify a belief in the truths of the Gospel, 
or a reliance on the merits of Christ as the only 
thing requisite to salvation. In the first sense 
faith, or the assent of the understanding to facts 
proved to be such by sufficient evidence, appears 
not to be, except under peculiar circumstances, 
an act capable of moral merit or demerit, rather, 
perhaps, an impression, under which the mind is 
passive — nor, consequently, an act, to which God 
could be expected to annex such an inestimable 
reward as the gift of salvation; for whoever thinks 
of taking credit to himself for believing, for in- 
stance, an historical fact, substantiated and ren- 
dered credible by competent authority ? Where, 
then, can be the merit in simply believing the 
Divine mission and nature of our blessed Lord, 
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when they are established by proofs as full and 
clear as moral certainty requires, or the free agency 
of man permits. Certain causes may, it is true, 
sometimes give a merit to mere faith, not intrin- 
sically belonging to it, as in the case of the Jews 
of our Saviour's time, who, before they could be- 
lieve in Him as the Messiah, had to encounter 
and overcome a great mass of prejudice which 
they had imbibed, with their education, from the 
perverted doctrines of their religious teachers; 
and hence such an act of belief in them implied 
a much more vigorous exertion of the moral 
faculty, and proved the existence of the honest 
and good heart, commended by our Saviour, in a 
much stronger degree, than a similar assent can, 
when given by us of this day, who have no such 
antecedent difficulties to obstruct our reception 
of tlie truth. If, on the other hand, fttith be 
taken to mean a simple reliance on the merits of 
Christ, then, before we can regard it as an evi- 
dence of our salvation, some Scriptural authority 
must be produced — ^and none such can be found 
— ^which distinctly asserts that every one, who 
believes he vrfU be saved by Christ, actually shall 
be saved. But it is superfluous to reason against 
these opinions, by arguments taken from the 
nature of the case, since the words of the text, 
and those which immediately follow, form of 
themselves a clear, direct, and complete confuta- 
tion of the notion that faith, in either of the 
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senses above examined, is suflScient to salvation. 
" If a brother or sister" the apostle asks, " be 
naked and destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things that are needful to the body, what doth 
it profit ?" Nothing, every one would immediately 
answer. And " even so," concludes the apostle, 
"faith if it hath not works, is dead being alone,"— 
dead and useless to all spiritual saving purposes. 

Lastly ; there are many who augur most favour- 
ably of the state of their souls, when they can 
safely appeal to the evidence of a life marked by 
firequent instances of good deeds which they have 
done. But here it is to be remarked, that there 
is a material distinction between actions, which 
are all in common speech included under the 
general name of good works, though it is yet very 
plain that actions, of the self-same kind in them- 
selves, must differ widely from each other as deter- 
mining the character of the agent, according to 
the motives which respectively prompt the per- 
formance of them. An action is morally good, 
when it tends to the promotion of human hap- 
piness; but it is not good in a religious sense, 
unless it proceed from the motive which Grod has 
sanctioned and commanded. Many things may 
be done without one grain of religious principle 
and feeling, either in the conception or execution 
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of them, to recommend them to the favourable 
acceptance of God, though they may nevertheless , 
be in their effects highly beneficial to men ; such 
deeds may be done, for example, from ambition 
and the love of fame, from a regard to character, 
or in order to serve some private interest; and 
yet, if they have no better origin, they will meet 
with no reward at the hands of God, For this 
doctrine we have the authority of our Saviour, 
subsequently and strongly enforced by St. Paul, 
who in one of the most striking passages ever 
written, even by his energetic pen, has affirmed, 
" though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

Having shown the fallacy of those rules, from 
the use of which we are all too much inclined to 
draw hasty conclusions on our own spiritual state, 
let us now attentively notice the manner, in 
which Christianity was designed by its great 
Author to operate in effecting the salvation of 
men, and thus we may acquire an accurate and 
Scriptural standard whereby to judge, from our 
present attainments, what hopes we may be justi- 
fied in entertaining for the future. 

Of the Gospel scheme of salvation, Christ him- 
self is the whole and sole ground and support, 
for " other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ." His merits alone 
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have procured reconciliation with the Father, 
and opened the kingdom of heaven to all who will 
faithfully strive to enter into it. But then God 
did not intend that men should be brought to 
heaven unconsciously to themselves, independently 
of themselves, and even in spitie of themselves. 
He requires certain qualifications on their part 
both for the attainment and enjoyment of ever- 
lasting happiness, and those qualifications are 
sanctity of heart, and purity, and benevolence of 
life ; for we read in God's word that, " without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord," and that the 
very object, for which Christ redeemed us, was 
" that He might purify unto Himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works." 

Moreover, ample provision has been made for 
enabling us to comply with both these requisitions 
of the divine law. For producing in us that 
primary principle in the Christian life, faith, we 
have, in the history, circumstances, and internal 
characteristics of Christianity, an accumulation of 
evidence in proof of its truth, which no reasonable 
and well disposed mind is capable of resisting. 
For exciting that principle to action we have the 
awfiil doctrines, which revelation has displayed, 
relating to the future destiny of man, the 
doctrines of a resurrection from the dead, a judg- 
ment to come, and life everlasting; and, for 
enabling us to understand and to execute the 
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conditions of the Christian covenant^ we have the 
holy precepts of God's word to teach ns what 
holiness is, to impress the heart with a love of it, 
and to show us the path of Christian duty, wherein 
we may constantly walk with God — ^while we we 
presented with the host opportunities for forming 
and exercising Christian dispositions by the varying 
events of life, so arranged by their original con- 
stitution, and so modified and adapted to our 
particular exigencies by the intervention of a 
superintending providence, as to give room for 
the practice of every grace, which can adorn the 
Christian Character. To complete the work of our 
second creation to righteousness and true holiness, 
we are promised the assistance of the Spirit of 
the Father and the Son, to pve us strength in 
the inner man to accomplish them. How beautiful 
then and how perfect is the plan of redemption 
and salvation by Jesus Christ ! God is glorified 
by it, man is sanctified, and rendered meet for a 
state of endless happiness ! 

In the brief enumeration which has now been 
given of the several parts which compose this 
marvellous, this gracious plan, we have seen — 
what ought never to be lost sight of — the close 
connexion which subsists in the Christian system 
between faith and good works, the dependence of 
the one on the other, and the absolute necessity 
of the union of both in them that will be saved. 
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Faith, which is not productive of good works, is 
worthless ; and good works lose their claim to that 
character in Grod's estimation unless they proceed 
from faith as their motive. The two things are 
besides related as being mutually cause and effect 
each to the other : the more vigorous is the 
principle of faith within us, that genuine faith 
whose first principle is to purify the heart, the 
more active exertions will it induce us to make 
to render our conduct conformable to it ; and so 
again, on the other baud, the more strenuously 
we apply ourselves to do God's will in our out- 
ward actions, the more will our faith grow and 
strengthen, and this on the principle laid down 
by our Saviour, that, " if any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of Grod." Farther, that inward holiness, which we 
are directed to attain, is declared in Scripture to 
be chiefly manifested by our love to God, and 
that outward holiness of life, or attention to good 
works, which is equally necessary, to be similarly 
manifested by our love to man ; and hence we see 
the reason why the terms of salvation left for us 
to fulfil, are described in Scripture under some 
diversity of language, being sometimes called, the 
love of God and man, sometimes faith and works, 
sometimes charity out of a pure heart and faith 
unfeigned, and sometimes &ith which worketh by 
love ; the reason is that all these several expres- 
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sions signify but one and the same thing. And 
hence, lastly, we arrive at this practical and highly 
important conclusion, — ^that if we wish to deter- 
mine, on safe grounds whether or not we are in 
the road to heaven, we have only honestly to try 
ourselves by this test, whether we are possessed 
of a faith which worketh bv love, — whether we 
truly love God, and are therefore ready and de- 
sirous, for His sake, to do good unto all men after 
our power. 

That such may be the happy result each of 
you, my brethren, may experience in applying 
this rule to your own dispositions and conduct, I 
fervently hope and desire ; and indeed, I have at 
this moment before my eyes one very gratifying 
proof of your attention to the Royal law of charity, 
as an apostle calls it, in that interesting group of 
children, which I see collected here, under your 
care and protection, to worship with yourselves 
the God of our fathers. Great is your kindness to 
them in supplying them with the means of knowing 
their Creator and Saviour, and of extracting for 
themselves from the oracles of truth all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge which they con- 
tain. You have dedicated these children to God 
at the fittest time of all others for ensuring, under 
His blessing, the success of your labour of love, 
while their tender minds, as yet uncorrupted by 
the wickedness of the world, are most susceptible 
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and retentive of religious impressions; and, by 
having them duly conducted on the Lord's day, 
to this house of prayer, you have taken the best 
method, as well of infusing into them a love of 
piety, as of teaching them to apply to actual use 
the private instructions which they receive, in 
the doctrines and instructions of our venerable 
and apostolic church. 

And, having done so much for the spiritual 
welfare of these objects of your bounty, I feel 
convinced you will not be regardless of their tem- 
poral wants. In reading the transactions of our 
Saviour's life we might well say, Never man had 
such a feeling heart as this man; He not only 
deeply commiserated those who were suffering 
under distress and privation, but He also instantly 
exerted Himself to relieve them. In this respect, 
as in others. He calls upon His disciples to be 
like Him, and He has told us, for our encourage- 
ment in discharging the offices of Christian kind- 
ness, that, at the last day, He will reckon every, 
the least act of mercy performed towards others, 
for His sake, as done unto Himself. 

On the strength of these considerations, my 
brethren, suffer me now to urge an earnest peti- 
tion that you would contribute a little out of the 
abundance which God has given you, to furnish 
for these indigent childr^i, who look up to you 
as their natural and accustomed patrons, certain 
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articles of clothing, the possession of which would 
add greatly to their bodily comfort, and to the 
neatness and uniformity of their appearance. In 
asking this slight boon, I haye good hope that I 
shall obtain it, and that yon will not be like those 
Tain pretenders to Christian faith, mentioned 
in the text, who could be content to put off 
their needy and supplicating brethren with fair 
words and smooth speeches, instead of giving them 
those things which are needful for the body. 

The very season also in which this appeal is 
made, will, I hope, conduce to its success. You 
have lately been celebrating that wonderful act of 
Divine love to man, the incarnation of our Lord 
and Saviour, and your hearts must be still warm 
with the grateful recollections inspired by the 
commemoration of that inestimable blessing ; and 
you will, therefore, be anxious to show your 
cheerful acquiescence in the conclusion drawn by 
the apostle, that, '^ if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another." Moreover, our heaveuljr 
Father has just now given us a fresh instance of • 
His goodness, in adding another year to the life 
of each of us, and I am ready to believe that, as 
Christians^ you have resolved, in humble depen- 
dence on His grace, to devote to His glory that 
prolongation of your time here, which He has 
mercifully granted you. Behold then an oppor- 
tunity is now offered you, on the very first day 
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when you have met together since to thank Him 
for this, and all the other benefits He has done 
unto you, of putting your holy resolutions into 
practice ; and what commencement of a new year 
can be more appropriate in the judgment of 
Christians than the performance of an act of 
charity, or what more likely to draw down a 
blessing on all the subsequent portion of it ? Yes, 
my brethren, believe me, if on Christian prin- 
ciples you strive to abound in the work of the 
Lord, this and every succeeding year, which may 
be allotted for your earthly pilgrimage, will render 
you more happy in yourselves, and more fitted for 
admission to those regions of everlasting glory, 
where the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. King 
of kings, and Lord of lords. 
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PRAYER. 



1 Thess. v. 17. 
Pray without ceasing. 

Not only in the case of Scripture language, but 
in that which is adopted in the common con- 
versation of life, it is usual, and indeed necessary, 
to interpret expressions not so much by the par- 
ticular force of every single word they contain, as 
by the joint effect and tendency of the whole 
phrase; and in estimating that effect, we are to 
be guided by reason, and especially by the general 
purpose of the writer or the speaker. The words 
of the text will afford one instance where a literal 
meaning must be excluded from these and similar 
considerations ; the apostle never meant that we 
should be engaged at all times in prayer, for this 
would be quite incompatible with a due attention 
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to the claims of other duties which this same 
apostle exhorts us to be diligent in performing. 
His intention in the precept before us is to assert 
that we are always to retain the habit of prayer 
and the disposition for it, but he lays down no gene- 
ral rule as to the frequency of the act itself, which 
must necessarily vary in different situations of life. 
St. Paul's principal object, then, is to enforce the 
obligation of prayer : this is a very interesting and 
a very important subject ; let us enter into it more 
fully by offering some remarks on 

First, the duty of prayer. — Secondly, its effi- 
cacy. — ^Thirdly, the dispositions in the petitioner, 
and the manner of performing this service, which 
are necessary to render it successful. 

First : — ^the duty arises immediately out of the 
attributes of God, and the relation in which He 
stands to us. If God is our Creator and we are 
His creatures. He is justly entitled to every mark 
of homage and adoration which we can pay Him, 
as well by the words of our lips and the medita- 
tions of our hearts, as by the actions of our lives. 
If, again. He is all-wise, and we ignorant and 
blind, — ^if He is all-powerful, and we feeble and 
helpless, it is necessary, as we value our own 
interests, that we should lay our wants before 
Him, and solicit Him to relieve them; and, as 
we see His goodness and mercy wherever we cast 
our eyes, we have strong ground of encourage- 
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ment to hope that we shall not ask in vain. 
Moreover, it is natural to suppose that God ex- 
pects we should prefer our petitions to Him in the 
same manner as we do to our fellow creatures, 
that is, by language expressive of our desires, 
since this is the course we almost instinctively 
pursue when we are deeply interested in obtain- 
ing a favour of any one. * These reasons tend to 
show the strong obligations we are under of ad- 
dressing ourselves in prayer to God, from a con- 
sideration and comparison of His nature and our 
own; and so obvious are they to the common 
sense of mankind, that among all nations, (with 
the exception perhaps of one or two, whose in- 
habitants appear in other respects as well as this 
more brutal than human,) whether those nations 
were barbarous or civilized, ignorant or enlight- 
ened, prayer has prevailed in some mode or other, 
and has been offered up to false gods where the 
True One was unknown. 

Nor is it any objection to the reasonableness of 
this duty that God is well acquainted with all our 
wants, and that His goodness would naturally in- 
cline Him to supply them. It is true we cannot 
inform Him of any thing which He does not know 
by His own omniscience, but it is perfectly con- 
sistent with His character to withhold from us 
many blessings, which He might grant if we asked 
for them, for the very act of petitioning proves the 
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petitioner's desire of obtaining the blessings and 
favours he prays for ; and surely a man, who has 
this disposition, is a fitter object of the Divine 
beneficence than one who is careless and indiffer- 
ent about it. 

In the Scriptures there is no duty more fre- 
quently mentioned, more strongly recommended, 
or more strikingly exemplified than that of prayer. 
Thus in the text the apostle exhorts us to pray 
without ceasing, and in another place he says, " I 
will that men pray every where." St. Luke in- 
forms us that our Saviour spake a parable '' to this 
end, that men ought always to pray and not to 
faint." And what our Lord so strenuously urged 
upon others He constantly practised Himself; in 
public and private, in the temple and among His 
disciples, by day and by night, for His friends and 
for His enemies, we find Him pouring forth His 
heart in prayer to His heavenly Father. In this 
particular, too. He was imitated by Hiaholy apos- 
tles, and so He must be by His disciples in every 
age, if they would wish to deserve that title, and 
to have their right to it acknowledged at the great 
day of retribution. 

But it is treating the matter much too coldly to 
regard prayer as a duty merely ; it is a superlative 
fiivour, privilege, and blessing. Does the God of 
heaven and earth, the Father of spirits, and the 
Lord of all things, condescend to permit and invite 
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US sinful dust and ashes to come into His adorable 
presence, and freely lay our wants before Him, 
and shall we consider this wonderful act of good- 
ness only as laying us under an obligation, and 
not as conferring on us an unspeakable honour ? 
Should we think so of an invitation from our 
earthly Sovereign to attend his court, to disclose 
our distresses to him, and to ask him without 
scruple for any thing we wanted which it was in 
his power to grant ? And are we not ashamed, 
then, of looking upon prayer to God as an irksome 
duty, rather than as being, what it really is, an 
inestimable distinction and happiness. How dull 
and senseless must be the man who thinks so — 
where are the powers of his understanding, where 
are the feelings of his heart ? 

But the great privilege of prayer will be more 
apparent if we proceed to the second part of our 
subject, and inquire into the efficacy of it. Mighty 
things are recorded in Scripture of its power. The 
favoured ministers of God, who were enabled to 
work signs and wonders in His name, generally 
did so by the intervention of prayer. Such visible 
and preternatural effects, indeed, as attended their 
petitions we are not to expect, for miracles are 
now no longer necessary, and therefore no longer 
permitted. Prayer, however, is still attended with 
consequences much more valuable ; it is yet, and 
ever will be, the medium of intercourse between 
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earth and heaven, and the channel by which the 
greatest blessings are communicated to mortals ; in 
the hands of Elijah this mighty instrument instanta- 
neously converted famine into plenty— and prayer in 
the mouth of a Christian will still prevail to draw 
down from heaven the dew of God's blessing, to refresh 
his fainting soul, and to fertilize it with goodness. 
Prayer is, indeed, beneficial in two different ways, 
that is, both by the effect which it naturally pro- 
duces on the petitioner himself, and also as it is 
the direct means of obtaining the assistance and 
favour of God. For, first, a man, who is in the 
habit of frequently approaching the Deity with 
that reverential awe which a just sense of his 
boundless perfections cannot but inspire, will form 
that humble opinion of himself, as a weak, de- 
pendent creature, which is the best antidote to 
pride and hardness of heart ; his spirit will be- 
come tractable, submissive, and resigned, and as 
the Psalmist beautifully expresses it, "his soul 
will be even as a weaned child." And, again, 
when a person by the habit of prayer has acquired 
a deep impression of the Divine presence, he Avill 
carry that impression with him into the world, 
and insensibly act under the conviction of it ; and 
there is no religious principle of more beneficial 
influence than this; for what can be a greater 
check to the commission of vice, or a stronger 
incentive to the practice of virtue, than the full 
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persuasion that we are always acting under the 
eye of Him, who is about our path and about our 
bed, and spieth out all our ways ? It was recom- 
mended by a heathen philosopher to his disciples 
that they should imagine themselves always in 
the presence of some grave and virtuous man, in 
order to prevent themselves from falling into any 
excess or impropriety of conduct. But what an 
inadequate restraint is the supposed presence of 
any frail and fallible mortal compared with that 
which a good man feels, from the consciousness 
that he is ever within the view of a pure and per- 
fect God, unto whose eyes " all things are naked 
and open." Lastly; as we cannot address our- 
selves in prayer to the Almighty without calling 
to mind our infirmities and sins, the repetition of 
this act must powerfully operate in reforming and 
improving us. For, if a man be only sincere in 
his prayers, it is impossible he can come to Grod 
d?iy after day under a sense of his transgressions, 
(and especially if he makes a confession of them,) 
without at the same time endeavouring to become 
better ; and the more earnest he is in his applica- 
tions, the more certainly will they be followed by 
this effect. 

Farther ; prayer is also the instrument for pro- 
curing us many direct blessings from God. The 
general promises of Scripture to this effect are 
very numerous, but it may suffice to notice that 
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single declaration of our Saviour, than which no- 
thing can be more decisive,— " Ask and it shall 
be giTen you.'' But it may be well to give a 
more particular account of the nature of those 
blessings ; and, to begin by the greatest of them, 
— by prayer, and the mental acts belonging to 
it and included in it, we obtain the remission of 
sins, the foundation and the earnest of all other 
spiritual benefits. One of the offices of prayer 
consists in the confession of sin, and whenever 
such a confession is made properly, that is, with 
sincerity and earnestness, and is accompanied with 
those dispositions of heart which are implied in 
confession, namely, a desire and resolution to 
forsake sin, then we have the Word of God for 
our security that our past offences shall be re- 
membered no more, for we are assured by St. 
John that " if we iqohfess our sins," in this man- 
ner, "God is faithfiil and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 
— ^And as by prayer we attain the rudiments of 
the spiritual life, so may we likewise preserve it, 
unhurt by the dangers and corruptions that are in 
the world, for prayer is one of the prescribed 
means for carrying us safely through temptations. 
Our Lord pronounced it so to be when He said 
to His disciples, " Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation," that is, so as finally to be 
subdued by it. This was the method taken by 
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St. Paul to counteract the evils which he dreaded 
from that "thorn in the flesh" (whatever that 
might have been,) under which he suffered. He 
besought the Lord thrice that it might depart 
from him, and he received, in answer to his prayer, 
an assurance that this his infirmity should not pre- 
vail against him. And it is for want of applying 
this spiritual precaution that so many daily fall 
into the snare of the devil, and are led captive by 
him at his will. They either have no sense at all 
of the danger of temptation, or else they rely 
solely on their own strength to carry them through 
it ; and in either case what wonder is it if they 
fall an easy prey to the enemy of their salvation ? 

Again, prayer is a strong refuge and rock of 
defence in all adversity; when earthly comforts 
appear to have forsaken us, how delightfully 
consoling is it to the faithful Christian to betake 
himself to his Heavenly Friend, who knows no 
variableness neither shadow of turning, and to 
pour out his griefs before his God and Father, who 
has directed us to cast our care upon Him since 
He careth for us. Such an employment at such 
a time administers a healing balm to the soul 
which no mortal physician can bestow : St. James 
advises us to try its efiicacy — " Is any," he says, 
" afflicted, let him pray ;" and he elsewhere re- 
commends it to all, when their faith is put to the 
trial, if they are deficient in that heavenly-minded- 
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ness which is requisite to support them, to ask 
of God that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him. Our 
blessed Master too, when suffering under the 
severity of mental agony, — ^when his soul was 
exceeding sorrowful even unto death, had recourse 
to fervent prayer, and, as his trouble increased, 
he repeated his petition, and prayed yet more 
earnestly. He was assisted in this his earthly 
trial, and, partly no doubt to show the efficacy 
of prayer in all such extremities, "there appeared 
an angel unto him from heaven strengthening 
him." And if, in imitation of his example, we 
approach nearer to God, the more we are pressed 
by the storms of life, our afflictions will be so 
sanctified to us as all to work together for our 
good, and we shall be enabled even to rejoice in 
tribulation. In short, God has promised to give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him, and there- 
fore all the gifts and graces, which it is the pro- 
vince of the Holy Spirit to shed abroad in the 
heart, for the continued increase of all those 
virtues, which may make us meet for the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. 

Let us now proceed to inquire, in the third 
place, what are the dispositions in the petitioner, 
and the nature of his petitions, which are neces- 
sary to make prayer successful. It is said, indeed, 
in one passage of Scripture that every one that 
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asketh receiveth, which, however, when properly 
limited by a comparison with other texts, only 
signifies every one that asketh aright. 

First, then, he who comes to God, in the hope 
of obtaining what he asks, must either be already 
in the way of righteousness, or sincerely desirous 
and firmly resolved to be so without delay ; for it 
is the fervent prayer of the righteous only that 
availeth much. David truly observes, "If I re- 
gard iniquity in my heart *the Lord will not hear 
me ;" and Solomon also testifies, " The sacrifice of 
the wicked is an abomination to the Lord, but the 
prayer of the upright is His delight." By the 
righteous and the upright are here meant, not 
those who never do wrong in the most minute 
instances, for there is none that at all times 
doeth good and sinneth not, but they who make 
it the grand business of their lives to perform 
their duties to God and man, though even they 
have much to lament and amend in their conduct 
every day. Faith is another indispensable requi- 
site of successful prayer, for he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him, that 
is, he must believe the truth of God's promises in 
general Concerning prayer, that He is always ready 
to hear and answer it ; but a man need not, and, 
indeed, ought not to believe, that every prayer 
he offers shall be assuredly granted, for that might 
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be often to his own injury. God, in mercy, fre- 
quently denies us what our ignorance had prompted 
us to ask, because it would be hurtful to us ; for 
the same reason, too. He often gives us things 
very different from what we wished, and even 
when He vouchsafes us the favours we applied 
for, they are sometimes conferred in a very differ- 
ent way from that in which we desired to receive 
them. Hence, therefore, we must leave the event 
of our prayers to God with perfect submission and 
resignation. As to the proper matter for our 
petitions, it must relate to such things as it is 
consistent with the glory of God to grant, and 
such as are beneficial for us to have. The want 
of attention to this particular is one cause of un- 
successful prayer, as St. James says, ^* Ye ask and 
receive not because ye ask amiss that ye may con- 
sume it upon your lusts.** We should consider, 
therefore, what things God has declared Himself 
more especially disposed to give, such are all kinds 
of spiritual blessings for the furtherance of our 
Christian course, and these we should make the 
most frequent subject of our petitions. We may 
also ask for temporal benefits, but then it should 
be always as secondary objects, and with this 
condition, that they are agreeable to God's will, 
and such as to His wisdom shall seem expedient 
for us. 
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Lastly; our petitions must be made with ear- 
nestness, and not in that lukewarm manner which 
shows we are indifferent about the fate of them. 
Our Saviour was in this respect a striking exam- 
ple to us ; He was often so earnest in His sup- 
plications as to continue whole nights in prayer ; 
He repeated His petitions again and again when 
they were at first unanswered, and we too, if we 
pray as He did for the increase of grace, are sure 
that we are asking what is acceptable to God, and 
we cannot then be too urgent with Him ; in such 
cases we may put forth all our strength, and, 
like the patriarch Jacob, wrestle with God, refus- 
ing to leave Him or to let Him go except He 
bless us. 

Most of the remarks which have now been 
offered on prayer, are equally applicable to 
thanksgiving ; indeed, the two duties ought never 
to be wholly separated, and they scarcely ever 
can be in the devotions of a rational and pious 
man. I have already observed that with regard 
to the frequency of these devotional exercises, as 
practised in private, no general rule can be laid 
down ; the least a person can do, to maintain 
within himself any tolerable degree of religious 
feeling, is to offer up the incense of his heart 
to God at the commencement and close of 
the labours of every day; but whether or not 
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the necessary occupations of life will admit 
of his appropriating any other set portion 
of his time to this beneficial employment, is 
a question which every one must determine 
for himself. But this I would desire particu- 
larly to press upon your notice, that even 
where there is no leisure for regular and formal 
prayers, there is always enough for the occasional 
intervention of pious thoughts and ejaculations. 
When the solemn truths of religion glance across 
our mind we may detain them for a moment with- 
out any detriment to our business, and endeavour 
to embody the conceptions they gave rise to, in 
a few brief words of prayer or praise, whether 
only mentally or audibly pronounced will make no 
great difference. This is a habit not difficult to 
acquire, and which will amply reward every one 
who practises it, by the solemn but cheerful calm 
which it diffuses over the mind, and the delight- 
ful consciousness it imparts that, in the midst of 
the most active scenes of life, we are still walking 
with God as our guide and our friend. 

Finally ; the general tenor of our feelings in the 
performance of the duties of prayer and praise 
will form an excellent criterion of our true spi- 
ritual state ; the pleasure or the uneasiness which 
they respectively produce will teach us, if we are 
but honest in the inquiry, whether our affections 
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savour most of the things of heaven or of earth; 
and whether we are daily going on towards per- 
fection, or gliding down the broad and smooth 
road which leadeth to destruction. 



SERMON XIT. 



DEATH AND LIFE. 



Rom. vi. 23. 



The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

In surveying the history of religion we remark 
that there are three distinct dispensations, under 
which God has been pleased to place mankind in 
different ages of the world, and that each of those 
dispensations imposed corresponding religious 
obligations. 

From the fall of Adam to the call of Abraham, 
the only religion known in the world was the 
religion of nature. During this period the know- 
ledge of the Deity, and the rules and maxims of 
human duty were left to be derived principally 
from those notices of God and of our dependence 
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upon Him, which may be discovered by an atten- 
tive and serious examination of the works of crea- 
tion; and in this way the natural reason of mankind, 
fairly and honestly applied, might ser\^e, and in- 
deed did serve, to bring to light most of the leading 
attributes of God and the fundamental duties in- 
cumbent on His rational creatures to perform. To 
this source of religious knowledge under the first 
dispensation, is to be added that traditional instruc- 
tion which would descend to mankind from their 
first parents, who in their state of innocence 
had been accurately informed of their Maker's 
will ; and also the precepts of morality, which 
God had been pleased subsequently to reveal by 
the mouth of His chosen servants, such as Enoch 
and Noah : but neither of these means of infor- 
mation were likely to be permanently useful, 
because it is in the nature of tradition to become 
more weak and more corrupt the farther it re- 
cedes from its origin, and particular revelations 
from heaven will also be confined, unless mira- 
culous means are employed in propagating them. 
In this state of things however conscience would 
act as a powerful auxiliary of reason, both in 
enlightening the understanding with the appre- 
hension of moral truth, and disposing the heart 
to obey its direction, so that they who, even 
under the dispensation of natural religion, gave 
themselves up to wickedness, must have sinned 
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against conviction, and were therefore, as the 
apostle observes, left without excuse. 

With the call of Abraham from his own country 
commenced that new covenant, which God was 
pleased to enter into with the Israelites, and which 
received its completion, and began to be acted upon 
in its full extent, at the time when the Almighty 
interfered by signs and wonders to liberate His 
people from the bondage of Egypt. This dispen- 
sation was marked by a superior degree of reli- 
gious light than had hitherto shone upon tlie 
world. By the intervention of His servant Moses, 
God communicated to the people of Israel His 
statutes. His ordinances, and His judgments ; He 
revealed to them His own divine character in 
all its awfulness and majesty; He taught them 
minutely the moral precepts which He required 
them to observe, and he sanctioned his laws, by 
temporal rewards and punishments principally, 
though not without some reference to those of a 
future life. This new economy, however superior 
in point of precision to that which had preceded 
it, was nevertheless extremely partial; it com- 
prehended the Jews only, and was in its very 
nature exclusive; and it was accompanied by a 
set of ritual observances very numerous and 
very burdensome, which were partly intended to 
separate the Jews from other nations, partly to 
try the strength of their faith and obedience, but 
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principally to prefigure the Messiah's kingdom, 
and to prepare his own countrymen for his 
advent. This then was only a particular, and not 
a general dispensation of religion ; it was con- 
structed with a view to one nation only, and left 
the rest of mankind in their former situation. 

In the fulness of time, that is, when the period 
had arrived which God in His infinite wisdom 
had predetermined to be the fittest season for the 
ample display of His grace and mercy, Messiah 
came — the Son of God descended from heaven 
to found that kingdom of righteousness which was 
never to be cut off. This dispensation was to be 
not only everlasting in its duration, but infinite in 
extent; all nations, people, and languages were 
invited to come into it, and the first propagators 
of it received a commission to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. The tidings they were enjoined 
to publish to the world were briefly these ; — ^that, 
whereas all had sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, and had all, in a greater or less 
degree, incurred His displeasure, and merited 
punishment, God now offered them the means 
of regaining His favour, and obtaining greater 
blessings even than man enjoyed in his state of 
innocence ; — that the means of availing themselves 
of this gracious offer were, to repent of their past 
sins, to believe in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ, and to conform their lives with sincerity 
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and diligence to the holy precepts which He had 
prescribed ; — and that to those who complied with 
these gracious conditions, God would most abun- 
dantly extend His mercy, pardoning all their 
former iniquities, assisting them in their future 
endeavours to keep His commandments, com- 
forting and guiding them through this life by His 
counsel, and after that receiving them to glory. 

From these preliminary remarks we may now 
proceed with more advantage to a particular con- 
sideration of the text — " the wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." Of the truths contained in 
these two propositions respectively, after giving 
some fuller explanation of them, we shall endea- 
vour to show 

The reasonableness and justice of the first; 

The mercy and benevolence of the second. 

" The wages of sin is death." — ^The first inquiry 
which here naturally presents itself is this ; what 
kind of death is that which the apostle declares 
to be the wages of sin ? Now had St. Paul in the 
passage before us been speaking of Adam's sin 
and the consequence of it, the answer to the 
question would have been clear; the meaning of 
the word would then have obviously been, that 
temporal death, which Adam's sin entailed upon 
himself and all his posterity. But the subject St. 
Paul is here discussing is a different one, he is 
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ppeaking of tlie effects of sin upon all mankind ; 
he is speaking more particularly with reference to 
the Gentile world, among whom his Roman con- 
verts had been comprehended, but he lays it 
down as an universal maxim, that to all persons 
and in all cases the wages of sin is death. Hence 
then we must look out for some other meaning of 
the word death, than that which it bears in com- 
mon acceptation, because natural death happening 
alike to all mankind, the good as well as the bad, 
cannot possibly be intended as a punishment for 
the sins of individuals; it was to Adam a punish- 
ment for his personal sin, it is to his posterity 
only a condition of their being. But it is the 
manner of the sacred writers (and was indeed 
unavoidable,) to represent the things of another 
world by those of this, with which alone we are 
conversant, and from which alone, therefore, we 
can draw our ideas; they accordingly put that 
event, which is commonly considered as the greatest 
evil of this life, for that which is the greatest, 
and indeed the only evil of the next, and 
death, in scriptural language, sometimes signifies, 
as in the case before us, the punishments of the 
eternal world ; they are expressly called in the 
book of Revelation the second death, and they are 
besignated under the same metaphor in other 
places. This then is the assertion of the apostle, 
that future punishment will be in all cases the 
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wages of unrepented sin, which may be farther 
confirmed by the clear and solemn declaration of 
our Saviour that, " All that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice and shall come forth, they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation." 

But farther, the apostle declares that death is 
the wages or the desert of sin ; let us consider 
then both the reasonableness and justice of this 
divine decision. Were the consequences of sin 
confined merely to temporal death, and that for 
all offences alike, the propriety and the equity of 
such a punishment would be abundantly apparent. 
It is perfectly reasonable that when men had cor- 
rupted their souls by wickedness, the body, the 
companion of the soul, and the instrument of 
sinning, should also be made to partake of cor- 
ruption; and that they, who had received the 
boon of life, should forfeit a blessing which they 
knew not how to enjoy : and again, as life is the 
free gift of God, He might, with the most perfect 
justice, at any time resume a grant, the exercise of 
which depended merely on His continued bounty, 
especially if that grant were abused, and likely to 
be made a cause and an occasion of evil.- 

But we are principally concerned to show how 
future punishment, which is the death intended in 
the text, is reconcileable with reason and divine 
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justice. Let us, for the sake of illustration, put 
a familiar instance taken from the relations and 
obligations of common life. A father has a natural 
power over his children, arising from the benefits 
he has conferred upon them; the benefits of 
nurture, protection, and education, which give 
him a claim to their gratitude and obedience. 
And will any one say it is unreasonable in a 
parent to expect and exact from his offspring a 
due attention and obedience to his commands, 
especially when they are given for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting the welfare of those to whom 
they are directed ; or will it be farther thought 
unreasonable that he should correct them when 
they are disobedient, and, if they prove incor- 
rigible and irreclaimable, that he should discard 
them altogether, and leave them exposed to the 
consequences of their folly and ingratitude ? But 
how much more strongly does all this hold when 
applied to the dealings of God with His rational 
creatures, who owe to His voluntary goodness all 
they are and all they have — the first communica- 
tion of their being, the daily and hourly preser- 
vation of it, and all the comforts and blessings 
with which it is attended. And if it be reason- 
able that God should inflict punishment upon His 
rational creatures at all. He may certainly choose 
the time and place for inflicting it, either now or 
hereafter, either in this life or the next ; only the 
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longer He delays the execution of the sentence, 
the greater is His forbearance and mercy. 

And if this be reasonable it is also just, for 
nothing is unjust that^ is not at the same time un- 
reasonable. There are indeed but two supposi- 
tions, on which the future punishment of men 
would be inconsistent with divine justice ; that is 
to say, if mankind were either invincibly ignorant 
of the duties which God required of them, or 
laboured under a moral incapacity of performing 
those duties ; of which alternative neither part is 
true. For, as we have already seen, even the 
heathen world possessed a competent knowledge 
of their duty, and had the law of God written in 
their hearts by the aid of their reason, and the 
suggestions of their conscience. Not indeed that 
they had the same degree of moral information as 
their successors, under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations, for the light of religious truth dis- 
seminated through the world continued to grow 
gradually brighter and brighter till, at the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness, it attained to perfect 
day. But then it is to be always remem- 
bered that God proportions the duty of every 
one to his opportunities; where little is given 
little will be required, and He does not expect 
that the man, who has but one talent committed 
to him, shall make it produce as much as he that 
had ten to trade with. In short heathens, Jews, 
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and Christians, will be severally called to account 
for the religious knowledge which they either did 
possess, or might have possessed, and not for 
that which was placed beyond their reach. Nor, 
secondly, is it true that any part of mankind are 
under a natural incapacity of performing the 
duties which are made known to them. God 
always speaks to us as free agents, and we are 
conscious to ourselves that we are so ; indeed if we 
were not, our nature would be inferior to that of 
the brute creation, whereas the word of God 
testifies concerning man, that he is made only a 
little lower than the angels. Let no one there- 
fore seek to cloak his sins under the vague notions 
of necessity and fate ; that is a pretext which 
even his own reason may see through, and shall 
it be a blind to the eye of Omniscience ? there is 
no necessity but that which people impose on 
themselves, and the fate of every one is in his 
own disposal. 

We have dwelt long enough upon the first 
part of the text ; let us inquire what information 
may be derived from the second — " but the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." From the manner in which this latter 
clause is connected with the first, it is plain that 
an opposition is intended between them. There 
is in fact an opposition between them in two 
resj^ects ; eternal life is opposed to death, and the 
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gift of God to the wages of sin. Let us consider 
the reason of this by giving an explanation of the 
sentence, " the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." The words eternal life 
are taken in Scripture to signify, as well that 
future state of endless duration which is to com- 
mence at the resurrection, as also that state of 
endless happiness which the good will enjoy in 
the next world ; and in both its senses it is pro- 
perly opposed to the word death, which, as we 
have seen, has two corresponding senses. Now 
as death, both temporal and eternal, is the desert, 
or wages, of sin, the first being the just conse- 
quence of Adam's sin, and the other that of the 
sins of individuals, so, on the contrary, eternal life, 
both that life itself and the eternal happiness to 
which it may be made introductory, is the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Sin is 
deserving of death and of punishment, but human 
obedience, however perfect, could have established 
no claim of right to eternal life. Adam indeed 
was at first made capable of immortality without 
undergoing death, but this capacity, as well as 
every other he possessed, was derived from the 
mere gratuitous benevolence of his Creator, and 
what men never possessed as a right, of course, 
when lost, they could never recover as a right 
Eternal life therefore from first to last, under all 
dispensations, and in all cases, is nothing else than 
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what the apostle describes it to be, — the gift of 
God, afforded to the sinful sons of men, through, 
or for the sake of, Jesus Christ. We say that 
the obedience and sufferings of our Saviour are 
the only meritorious cause which has induced the 
Father of mercies to clothe mortals with immor- 
tality, not only in the case of Christians them- 
selves, but of Jews and heathens ; to us Christ is 
the acknowledged source of the blessing, to those 
who have never heard of Him he is an effectual, 
though unknown, benefactor. This truth is plainly 
revealed in Scripture. St. Paul tells us that the 
effect of Adam's sin, in subjecting his posterity to 
death, is universally annihilated by the satisfac- 
tion of Christ's atonement ; " as," he says, " in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive." Whether indeed that eternal life, in which 
all men are re-instated by this great event 
will be also followed by eternal happiness, is 
another and a different question ; it may be, or 
it may not, and the determination of this awful 
alternative remains, in every instance, with the 
individual whom it concerns. 

Before we conclude our examination of the 
latter clause of the text, it may be useful to 
weigh the precise import of one of the words it 
contains. Immortal life and happiness are de- 
clared to be the gift of God, and are elsewhere 
called the grace and free gift. Now all this is 
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perfectly true in the sense in which we have 
explained it, but it is not true in that sense to 
which it has been sometimes wrested. Immor- 
tality and glory are certainly free gifts on the 
part of God, in the highest possible sense, for, 
unless he had been pleased to offer them, we 
could never have claimed them ; but they are not 
so free in their relation to us, as that whoever 
thinks them worth having has nothing else to do 
than to come and take them ; they are held out 
to us, it is true, but on certain conditions, and it 
is the greatest of mercies that we can obtain them 
on any. Some persons, however, have taken up 
a notion that God acts with such an indiscri- 
minate beneficence as would be thought highly 
imprudent even if practised among men; in terms, 
both unfounded and fallacious, tliey talk of coming 
to Christ just as they are, that is, with all their 
sins about them; they tell us they have only to 
believe on Him who justifieth the ungodly, and 
the Saviour's blood and righteousness will be all- 
sufficient for them. Should any such be here 
present, we would most earnestly beseech them 
that they be not deceived, and deceived they 
most certainly are if the word of God be true, 
for that makes no mention of any such compen- 
dious road to heaven. On the contrary, it assures 
us that sin is so far from recommending us to 
the* favour of God, that every one, who would 
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come to Christ with any sort of benefit to him- 
self, must in the first place determine to forsake 
his sins ; — " repent and be converted,** said the 
apostle Peter to the Jews, " that your sins may 
be blotted out ;" he does not tell them that their 
sins will be pardoned unreservedly on the mere 
exercise of an act of faith, but he presses upon 
them the necessity of relinquishing their sins, as 
an indispensable condition of obtaining forgive- 
ness. Neither are we so to rely on the merits 
of Christ, as to think that our salvation is already 
completed, and that our exertions in the business 
are entirely superfluous. Very different is the Ian- 
guage of Scripture, which directs us to work out 
our own salvation, since God has graciously fur- 
nished us with the means, and always to abound 
in the work of the Lord, because the Judge of all 
will come quickly, and reward every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be, when he that has sowed 
little shall reap little, and he that has sowed plen- 
teously shall reap plenteously. If men are in- 
clined to believe the all-sufficiency of faith to 
salvation, from an apprehension that any exertions 
of their own would deprive Christ of the merit of 
their salvation, they may quiet their fears on that 
head by simply considering, that, after all they 
can do, they will still be unprofitable servants, 
and must be indebted at last to Christ alone for 
the favourable acceptance of their labours. • 
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Having ascertained the sense of the concluding 
portion of the text, we proposed, in the next place, 
to show the mercy and benevolence of that divine 
provision for our benefit which it asserts ; but we 
have already anticipated this part of the subject 
in the very attempt to explain it. We have seen 
that while all mankind lay under the awful sen- 
tence, " dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return," without a shadow of right or the most 
distant hope of ever returning to existence 
when once the grave had closed its gates upon 
them, it pleased the Almighty to interfere in 
behalf of his helpless and offending creatures, and 
to send us a Saviour, who might raise us from the 
death both of the body and of sin ; who might 
procure us a perfect reconciliation with his Father, 
and a title to joys unspeakable at His right hand 
for evermore. All this I say we have seen, and 
what more need be seen to display before our 
eyes the unbounded riches of the grace and mercy 
of God? 

Finally, then, let us derive this serious reflection 
from the deeply interesting doctrines revealed to 
us in the text — ^that, whatever allowances may be 
made at the great day of account (and many 
doubtless will be made,) for heathens and even 
for Jews, in consideration of the comparative 
darkness of the dispensations under which they 
lived, Christians at least can expect no mitigation 
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on this score. The few words of Scripture, on 
which we have now been commenting, will of 
themselves rise up in judgment against us, if we 
refuse to profit by them while we have yet the 
opportunity; they stand as a blazing beacon to 
warn us of our danger, and to show us the course 
which we must steer to avoid it ; they point out 
the path to heaven and to hell, and whichever we 
choose to take we shall enter it with a perfect 
consciousness of the place to which it will finally 
conduct us. 



SERMON XIII. 



SUPERSTITION AND ENTHUSIASM. 



Romans xii. 1. 

I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

Besides those impediments to the knowledge and 
practice of true religion, which arise from the 
corrupt inclinations of man, there are others which 
are produced by a perverse application of his intel- 
lectual powers. Now when erroneous conceptions 
are once formed on religious points of fundamental 
importance, it is easy to see that their influence 
will extend to one doctrine after another ; till at 
length they will vitiate the whole theory of reli- 
gion, and generate a system of belief and duty, 
which is any thing else than a reasonable service. 
It would be a work of endless labour to enumerate 
the multitude of different ways in which mankind 
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have continued to render the light, which is in 
them, darkness ; but, judging from our knowledge 
of human nature, and the history of religion in all 
ages, there appear to be two errors to which we are 
particularly prone, which have poisoned the purity 
of Gospel truth, and have conducted those, whom 
they have deceived, into extravagances, which the 
Christian blushes to remember, and the infidel 
exhibits with rapture. These are superstition and 
enthusiasm ; two methods of perverting religion, 
which have ever been as baneful in their effects, 
as they are unfounded in their principles. It is of 
great moment to obtain as clear an insight as we 
can into their nature, their causes, and their con- 
sequences; both that we may guard against the 
intrusion of these pernicious guests into our own 
minds, and also be prepared to assist others, who 
are suffering under their influence. 

The words, superstition and enthusiasm, have 
been at different times employed with great laxity, 
and used by different persons with much diversity 
of meaning. But, though these terms have been 
applied sometimes more strictly and sometimes 
more comprehensively, certain leading ideas have 
been always intended to be respectively included 
in them. It will be suflScient, therefore, for our 
purpose to define each of them by some one of 
the general properties whfch it has been uniformly 
understood to comprise, and from which, other 
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dependent characteristics might afterwards be 
deduced, if necessary : by superstition then we 
mean, " the belief, which a person entertains, that 
he is able to discover the designs of Providence 
in bringing about external events ;" and by enthu- 
siasm, "a conviction existing in a man's mind, 
that he is able to determine what sentiments are 
communicated to him by God's Holy Spirit, at the 
very time such communication is made, indepen- 
dently of its future and permanent effects." 

Before proceeding farther it will be necessary 
to prove, on the authority of Scripture, that both 
these notions are erroneous, and to show in what 
respects they are so. 

Superstition, in undertaking to explain the acts 
of providence, naturally divides events into two 
classes, as they are the causes of temporal good 
or evil ; and pronounces them accordingly to be 
either rewards or judgments. This temper of 
mind, however, is much more occupied in refer- 
ring events to the latter division, than to the 
former; and in this exercise of its peculiar pro- 
pensity it once met with a signal rebuke from our 
blessed Saviour. " There were present," says the 
Evangelist, " at that season, some who told him 
of the Gralileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices." The narrators of the cala- 
mity, which had happened to these unfortunate 
people, having fully satisfied their own minds that 

Q 
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it was to be looked upon as a judgment, had pro* 
bably been induced to mention it to our Lord in 
the hope that He would gratify their curiosity, by 
informing them to what particular sins of the 
Galileans this tragical catastrophe was to be 
ascribed. He answered them it is true, but in a 
way they little expected ; and one which marked, 
in the strongest manner, the sense He entertained 
of the bold and impious pretensions of men to a 
kind of knowledge which can only belong to the 
Creator and Governor of the world. " Suppose 
ye," He asks with warmth, " that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Gralileans, because they 
suffered such things ? I tell you nay ; but, except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." In order 
still farther to show that He was here condemning 
this presumptuous mode of reasoning in general, 
and not merely the particular example of it, which 
had been purposely submitted to His notice, our 
Lord Himself adverts to another accident well 
known to His hearers, the fall of the tower in 
Siloam, which they would probably consider as a 
still more evident interposition of the Deity to 
manifest His displeasure on those who suffered by 
it ; and from this event our Saviour deduces the 
same conclusion as from the last. When He 
was about to heal the man who had been bom 
blind, He equally discountenances the supersti- 
tious practice of referring present suffering to the 
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personal sin of the sufferer, as the cause of it. Now 
if it be a groundless piece of arrogance in man, 
to attempt deciding in what particular cases the 
Deity punishes, it must be an offence precisely 
of the same kind and magnitude, to pretend to see 
where He rewards ; for the decision in both cases 
proceeds on the same principle, — that of knowing 
the mind of the Lord, by other means than the 
general declaration of it contained in His word. 

Again : the characteristic quality, by which we 
have described enthusiasm, is a conviction existing 
in the mind of the enthusiast, that he is able to 
determine what sentiments are communicated to 
Him by God's Holy Spirit, at the time such com- 
munication is made, and solely by means of his 
own internal feelings. Now, were this oi^inion 
true, a person's own sensation would afford suffi- 
cient proof, both to himself and others, of the 
important fact, whether or not he was under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God ; whereas our 
Saviour and His apostles have furnished us with 
a very different criterion for determining the 
reality of spiritual influence, both upon ourselves 
and others. To assist us in scrutinizing the pre- 
tensions of others, our Lord has given us this 
infallible rule—" by their fruits ye shall know 
them ;" and for the same purpose, St. James has 
drawn the following character of the wisdom, 
which really is from above — that it is first pure, 
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then peacable, gentle, and easy to be entreated ; 
full of mercy and good fruits ; without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy. In like manner the apostle 
Paul, for the avowed purpose of enabling Chris- 
tians to form a correct judgment of their own 
spiritual condition, has presented us with a copious 
catalogue of the works of the Spirit, as con- 
trasted with those of the flesh. In all these pas- 
sages of Scripture, therefore, and indeed in many 
more, we are referred, for the proper evidence of 
spiritual illumination and direction, not to the 
feelings of the person who lays claim, to them, 
but to the external visible effects which they 
produce upon his character and conduct. 

Superstition then and enthusiasm equally lead 
to false conclusions ; and yet, as they both set out 
from just principles, it may be worth while to 
inquire at what stage of their progress they 
deviate into error. The fundamental axiom of 
superstition is this — that the world is governed 
by a particular providence, a doctrine undeniably 
true, for it is plainly revealed in Scripture ; but to 
this it adds another principle, which is nothing 
more than a gratuitous assumption, namely, that 
men are qualified to be the interpreters of God's 
providential acts. So again enthusiasm begins in 
the firm belief of that truly Christian doctrine, 
the reality of spiritual agency ; but then it pro- 
ceeds to infer without authority, and against the 
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authority of Scripture, that because God un- 
doubtedly influences the hearts of faithful Chris- 
tians, they must also know the manner and the 
time, how and when he does so. 

And as these erroneous conceptions may thus 
be easily produced by a partial attention to the 
doctrines, so may they be sometimes occasioned, 
and will be at all times strengthened, by a partial 
consideration of the facts recorded in Holy Writ ; 
especially by the habit of singling out some one 
particular and extraordinary dispensations of reli- 
gion, and then taking it for granted that, under 
the government of the same Almighty Being, all 
other dispensations must be substantially like it. 
Inconsiderate persons are the more likely to fall 
into this fallacy in reading the Scriptures, because 
the Scripture history is, in fact, very little else 
than a history of events occurring under an extra- 
ordinary dispensation of things ; and, for want of 
distinguishing between those of the divine pur- 
poses which are temporary, and those which are 
perpetual, and the different means which are re- 
spectively required for the promotion of different 
ends, an expectation may be naturally excited in 
the mind, that God will still manifest Himself to 
pious Christians, in the same manner as He did 
to His faithful servants of old. Thus for instance, 
a man of superstitious feeling observes that, under 
the Mosaic economy, present good and evil were 
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annexed to moral merit and demerit, in the way of 
reward or punishment; he sees this rule of the 
divine proceedings singularly exemplified in a 
variety of facts — its utility is apparent under the 
state of things to which it was adapted ; its possible 
incongruity in other circumstances is not so striking; 
its establishment once is some presumption of its 
continuance : the notion falls in with his natural 
propensities — he adopts it, and he acts upon it. 
Again, in the New Testament, the enthusiast reads 
with ardour the descriptions of the mighty efficacy 
of grace ; — he finds evangelists and apostles dis- 
tinctly declaring the immediate results and the 
exact time of an intercourse carried on between 
God and their souls ; and he goes and expects to 
do likewise. " These men," says Bishop War- 
burton, in his animated manner, ** read the history 
of the dispensations to the first propagators of our 
holy faith ; they look with admiration on the pri- 
vileges and powers conferred on those chosen in- 
struments : their imagination grows heated ; they 
forget the difference between the present and the 
past economy of things; they seem to feel the 
impressions they read of, and they assume the 
airs, and mimic the authority, of prophets and 
apostles." 

These then appear to be the methods by which 
an improper use of Scripture is made subservient 
to the introduction of those mental disorders, for 
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whieh it was intended as a remedy. But it is 
the same with diseases of the mind, as of the 
body — they are most inclined to prevail where 
there exists some predisposition in the subject to 
entertain and cherish them. To trace out minutely 
the previous mental temperament most favourable 
to the reception of superstition and enthusiasm, 
would engage us in inquiries more suitable to the 
province of metaphysics than theology ; but it may 
be useful to remark the predominating character of 
the soil in which these weeds and tares are most 
likely to flourish. Timidity then is the ground 
of superstition, and presumption that of enthu- 
siasm. A timid man observes every thing imper- 
fectly, because only for one particular purpose — 
his purpose is to avoid danger ; and therefore he 
considers few other properties and accidents of 
things, than those which strike him as the causes 
of danger. He looks abroad upon the face of crea- 
tion, — ^he shuts his eyes to the rich exuberance of 
happiness, wherewith the goodness of the Almighty 
has enlivened and cheered it, and he sees the 
Creator only in His majesty, sitting in the firma- 
ment of His power, surrounded by clouds and 
thick darkness. Under this impression he watcheis, 
with fear and trembling, the terrific phenomena 
of nature : the lightning flashes, and he reads in it 
the flaming characters of vengeance; — the thunder 
roars, and he hears in its voice the deep toned 
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notes of judgment. A similar use will be made 
of the untoward events which happen in the moral 
world ; and the next step is to determine to his 
own satisfaction, the particular causes which have 
occasioned the fearful visitation, that he may, in 
his own case, avoid their direful consequences : 
and hence the presumptuous determinations which 
mark the track of superstition. In this account 
we have seen one reason for the fact, that the 
superstitious are more prone to deal out judg- 
ments than rewards; namely, because they are 
more disposed, from their natural feelings, to 
dread the former, than to expect the latter ; and 
the attention is more alive to indications of pre- 
sent danffer, than to hopes of future happiness. 
Another Lon for the Le thing n..y Z thH 
that the usual course of things is beneficial to 
mankind ; great and striking calamities are not 
facts of daily and hourly occurrence ; and we are 
always much less affected by the regular opera- 
tion of any established law, than by a sudden 
and unexpected interruption of it. 

The predisposing cause of enthusiasm we have 
asserted to be presumption ; and this remark may 
be sufficiently verified without any laboured proof. 
Presumption naturally involves the supposition of 
some superior excellence ; superior excellence im- 
plies superior merit; merit in regard even to 
men, may be easily magnified into merit in the 
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sight of God; and, when a person believes that 
he has a better claim than others to an intimate 
and extraordinary intercourse with heaven, he 
will speedily persuade himself that he actually 
enjoys it. 

Let us next advert to some of the consequences 
of these different modes of perverting religion, as 
they affect both the religious tenets, and the moral 
character of those in whom they prevail. 

Superstition, we have seen, is ever on the alert 
to seize on any of the more unusual occurrences in 
the natural or moral world, which may any how be 
converted to its own purposes, and the more 
extraordinary they are the better. In its avidity 
to acquire materials to work upon, little regard 
will be paid to their qualities and intrinsic value. 
As the supply is always in proportion to the 
demand, unauthenticated prodigies and lying 
wonders will be presented to the world in rich 
abundance — ^to satiate the appetite, and exercise 
the ingenuity of superstition, and to degrade the 
religion, which tolerates them, in the opinion of 
all reasonable people. Again, in its anxiety to 
appease the Deity, whose most frequent employ- 
ment, in the eyes of superstition, is that of hurling 
His vengeance on mankind, every, the most 
minute observance will be scrupulously practised, 
which appears to have any tendency, however 
remote, to ward off the fatal blow : hence will be 
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invented a multitude of frivolous, unmeaning, and 
childish rites; and, as ceremonial precepts are 
more easy to be complied with than moral onei^ 
the former class, when they are conceived to be 
attended with moral merit, will at length virtually 
supersede the latter. And though, in such a 
state of things, the word of God may still perhaps 
be formally acknowledged as the proper rule of 
action, the glosses of superstition will materially 
damp its spirit and its power; for the same 
temerity which ventures to declare the secret 
counsels of the Almighty in the acts of His pro- 
vidential government, will be equally confident 
in explaining the design of His various revelations 
to mankind ; it will pervert the intention of the 
prophecies and facts recorded in the word of 
God, if they are attended with any degree of 
obscurity ; and will impose on them, if they are 
plain, additional and secondary interpretations, 
more accommodated than their original sense to 
the existing circumstances of the world. 

Religion will suffer mischiefs equally severe 
from the operation of enthusiasm as of supersti- 
tion. The entliusiast professes to be actuated 
by divine impulses; and, the stronger the im- 
pressions upon his imagination, which he takes 
to be divine, the more will he be confirmed in 
his opinion of their origin. This will afford him 
a powerful inducement to give full scope to his 
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impassioned feelings ; since the higher they mount 
in extravagance, the nearer he supposes they ap- 
proach to heaven. . 

Again, the enthusiast has other and superior 
means, as he supposes, of ascertaining how he 
stands in the judgment of God, than that which 
common Christians are obliged to have recourse 
to, — a comparison of their life and character 
with the precepts of God's word. His attention, 
therefore, will be naturally diverted from practice 
to contemplation and mysticism. The abundance 
of the revelations with which he imagines himself 
favoured, will prove him in his own opinion a 
chosen vessel, raised up probably for extraordinary 
purposes ; he will feel himself subject to no other 
rule than that which is suggested to him by the 
light within, and that he may at any time, and at 
all times, dispense with the laws of morality, when 
the fervour of his imagination persuades him he 
is called on to disregard them. This tenet, in 
itself destructive of all true religion, has been 
openly professed in former times, and was then 
called by its deluded advocates, ** the being above 
ordinances." Indeed the Scriptures themselves, 
in the hands of a genuine enthusiast, will be to 
all practical purposes a dead letter ; and very fre- 
quently an instrument of Ufiischief. Scoffing at 
and deriding the very idea that human learning 
is necessary for understanding Scripture, the 
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enthusiast, strong in ignorance and presumption,' 
affixes to any passage what sense he pleases, and 
dares you to question tha accuracy of an interpre- 
tation suggested by the same Spirit which indited 
the original text. 

Lastly; the effects of these different perver- 
sions of intellect, which we have been consider- 
ing, on the moral character of the persons who 
experience them, will be sufficiently evident, and 
will be found in many points to coincide. 

The superstitious man will be diffident, scrupu- 
lous, morose — ^narrow-minded in his views, and 
intolerant in his conduct, and ready to raise the 
sword of persecution against all who in his sight 
are marked out by heaven for vengeance. The 
enthusiast, agitated by violent passions, is unequal 
and inconsistent with himself — ^he possesses more 
benevolence than the superstitious do, but it is of 
a kind calculated more to disgust that to conci- 
liate, and being founded on no fixed and steady 
principles can never be safely relied upon. Both 
characters are equally enemies to reason, to the 
improvement of arts and sciences, to the quiet 
happiness of private intercourse, and the elegant 
embellishments of social life. 

Such are some of the mischiefs of these errone- 
ous notions, on the general principles and character 
of those who hold them. But when such infatu- 
ated people are made, as they frequently are, the 
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tools of the ambitious and designing, it is utterly 
impossible to estimate the public calamities they 
may innocently occasion. They are each of them 
all-powerful in their own particular department ; 
superstition is the instrument which the crafty 
tyrant may use to lay the foundation of despot- 
ism, broad and deep, secretly and silently; and 
enthusiasm is the mighty engine, whereby the 
lawless innovator may shake to their very centre, 
the most antient and venerable institutions of his 
country. 

We have thus given an imperfect sketch of the 
evils attending the abuse of the doctrines of provi- 
dence and grace; let us conclude with briefly 
showing the use that ought to be made of them, 
and the valuable ends which they are capable of 
answering. 

The doctrine of providence is intended to serve 
the double purpose of awing the wicked, and 
encouraging the pious. The first are taught by 
it that " the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good ;" that all their 
own iniquities are naked and open to His view, 
and that, as He marks their doings, they may 
daily and hourly expect the just reward of them. 
From the same principles the sincere Christian is 
comforted with the reflection that, in the midst of 
all his trials, and troubles, and afilictions, he is not 
alone, for his God is with him, to save him from 
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the deep waters when his feet are sinking, and to 
crown his life with an abundant supply of all 
things, which are really and substantially good 
for him. This is the view in which we should 
consider the doctrine of providence, as applicable 
to our own concerns ; but we have nothing to do 
in deciding how and why those of other people 
are disposed of as they are by Omnipotence ; the 
utmost we can ever say of any particular external 
event, without incurring the guilt of presumption, 
is — ^perhaps this may be intended for such or such 
a purpose : — ^we have no ground for pronouncing 
sentence definitively, with our present faculties 
and means of knowledge. 

Again, the doctrine of divine agency upon the 
heart of man, is full of hope and rich in consola- 
tion. When we deeply feel our infirmities, our 
corruptions, and our sins,^ — and, looking at the laws 
of Gospel purity, are tempted to exclaim in utter 
despondency, — Who is sufficient for these things ? 
— ^how delightful is it to know of a truth that God's 
grace is at all times sufficient for us. This doc- 
trine is a cordial to the fainting soul; together with 
this assurance we receive life and vigour to run 
in the way of duty, and not be weary ; to walk 
and not faint. We know not how, indeed, to 
distinguish between the suggestions of the Holy 
Spirit and those of our reason and conscience: 
and in truth no distinction of the sort can be 
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made; for God uses our reason and conscience 
as the organs by which He speaks to us. Our 
business is, in the first instance, to obey the dic- 
tates of the internal monitors which God has 
given us, and afterwards, when the effect has been 
produced — when we have performed a good action, 
or when we have found any improvement in our 
religious affections, — to refer our proficiency back 
again to God as its Author, and with humble 
gratitude to give Him all the glory. 
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BENEFITS OF THE ATONEMENT. 



Rom. v. 10. 



If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life. 

The Christian Church of Rome, unlike most of 
those which we read of in the New Testament, 
was not founded under the immediate auspices of 
St. Paul himself, nor had he as yet visited it in 
person when he wrote his valuable epistle to its 
members. On this account it is that he gives 
them in the course of it a more connected view 
of the principles of the Christian faith than he 
commonly does in writing to other Churches, 
which had already profited by his private instruc- 
tions. In the preceding part of his epistle to 
the Romans he lays down the fundamental doc- 
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trines of the Gospel, and in the latter he explains 
the practical obligations to which those doctrines 
are subservient. To the former of these divisions 
we must refer the words of the text, the farther 
explanation of which will form a proper subject 
for our meditation at this solemn season, as they 
enumerate the benefits which mankind have re- 
ceived by the sacrifice of the death of Christ, dis- 
closing both the causes and consequences of that 
solemn and awfiil event. The apostle had just 
before been stating the ultimate grounds of ac- 
ceptance with God, which he shows to be nothing 
else than the mere mercy of God, extended to 
man for the sake of Christ ; this leads him to 
remark the comfortable hopes and prospects, which 
are opened to a Christian by sincerely and heartily 
embracing the Gospel ; and, for the purpose of 
exciting and establishing such glorious hopes in 
the minds of his disciples, he adduces the convinc- 
ing argument of the text ; — " If, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by His life." 

The natural order, which the apostle here foU 
lows in his reasoning, points out to us, as the first 
object of consideration, the relative situation of 
God and man previously to, and independently of, 
the atonement made by Christ ; as to which St. 
Paul informs us that it was when we were ene- 
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mies we were reconciled to God; and, indeed, 
where reconciliation is either necessary or pos- 
sible, a state of previous hostility is invariably 
implied. Let us, then, inquire into the origin 
and nature of that hostility, which is here asserted 
to have subsisted between the Creator and His 
creatures. 

And, first, as to the enmity of man to God. — 
It is extremely evident that man could not have 
been originally created with dispositions of mind 
directly opposed to the will of his Creator, for this 
could not have happened unless the Deity had 
created beings for the express purpose of thwart- 
ing His designs, and giving Him displeasure; a 
supposition, which is not only negatived by its 
own unreasonableness, but also by the express 
declaration of God Himself, who, when He had 
finished the work of creation, looked upon the 
beings which His hands had formed, and pro- 
nounced them all, without any exception, to be 
very good. Both the historical and doctrinal parts 
of Scripture, therefore, refer the origin of the 
alienation of the mind of man from God to a 
subsequent period, though one, indeed, very little 
posterior to the era of creation itself; immediately 
after his description of that event, the sacred 
vmter proceeds to state the lamentable fall of our 
first parent from holiness and happiness, occa- 
sioned by his wilfiil transgression of the com- 
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mands of bis Maker ; and, in perfect unison with 
this account, the apostle, in tracing up to its 
source the wickedness that is in the world, asserts 
that by one man, and he the first man, sin entered 
into the world. Now it is perfectly evident that 
Adam's sin would vitiate, corrupt, and demoralize 
the faculties of his own soul, for this is the natural 
consequence of sin at all times and upon every 
person who commits it ; a truth of which we are 
well assured, both by general observation and per- 
sonal experience. The reason, however, may not 
be equally obvious why Adam's sin should extend 
itself to his posterity ; and, before we produce that 
which seems to be the most rational and scrip- 
tural mode of accounting for this transmission, it 
may be useful to remove certain unfounded and 
erroneous conceptions, which have been enter- 
tained on the subject. 

Mankind at large, then, are not involved in sin 
in consequence of Adam being their federal repre- 
sentative. It has been sometimes thought that 
the Deity entered into a covenant with our first 
parents of this kind — that Adam was to represent 
the whole human race, and that their destiny was 
to be solely dependent on his conduct ; so that, 
if he maintained his obedience, all his descendants 
would be innocent and happy ; and if he violated 
the Divine law, they too should be not only 
necessarily vicious, but condemned to the ex- 
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tremity of future punishment. To set aside this 
theory it is sufficient to observe, that no traces 
are to be found in Scripture of such a compact 
as is here supposed ; and the silence of Scripture 
is, in such a case, conclusive ; to vrhich, however, 
this farther consideration may be added, that it is 
essential to all equitable representation, that the 
representative should be chosen and commissioned 
to act for them by the persons vrhom he repre- 
sents ; a condition totally impossible to be fulfilled 
in the instance here imagined* 

Neither, again, are mankind sinners because 
God imputes the sin of Adam to them, and con- 
siders it as the proper sin of each individual of 
them ; for this He cannot do consistently with His 
acknowledged attributes: His omniscience will 
prevent Him from believing that the personal act 
of one man can ever be that of another; and 
His justice will not suffer Him to lay upon one 
man, the punishment which is deserved by the 
wickedness of another. If it be objected to the 
accuracy of this conclusion, that the sorrows and 
mortality, which attend our present state, are in 
the Scripture ascribed to the sin of Adam, we 
answer that they are so, but only as the effect of 
his sin, and not as the punishment of it upon his 
descendants; natural evils merely constitute a 
part of the circumstances of our present state of 
probation, and it has pleased God to make some 
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alteration in these circumstances since the fall ; 
whereas the punishment due to sin was never 
intended to take place generally in this life, but 
is reserved for the life to come. 

The only method, then, that remains of ac- 
counting for the existence of original siuj con- 
sistently either with reason or the Divine attri- 
butes, is one which is suggested by the principles 
of human nature itself. We know that, by the 
laws of its constitution, the mind is susceptible 
and retentive of the moral impressions it receives, 
whether they be good or evil ; and that, as that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit, the progeny 
will resemble its parent in its leading and ge- 
neral characteristics. Hence, therefore, when 
Adam's sin had rendered himself more liable 
and more inclined to sin than he was originally, 
the same propensities would descend to all his 
posterity; and whenever men advertently and 
voluntarily comply with the dictates of their in- 
ordinate desires, and give a loose to the law of 
sin which is in their members, (as every child of 
Adam has repeatedly done,) then they incur the 
guilt of actual sin, and, together with it, the lia- 
bility to future punishment, which is entailed upon 
it by the just judgment of the Almighty. 

Mankind, then, having thus universally with- 
drawn their allegiance from God, it is easy to 
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perceive why He, on His part, should regard them 
in a less favourable view than He did at the 
period of the creation. All pure and holy, as He 
himself is. He could not look upon beings, in 
whom carnal appetites held the principal sway; 
who were radically disposed to mind earthly 
things, instead of setting their affections on things 
above, and, as soon as they were born, to go astray 
— He could not, I say, look upon beings in this 
state with the same complacent delight as He did 
when their nature formed, as it were, a distant 
representation of His own ; but, on the contrary. 
He must, to speak in human language, have been 
shocked at the frightful contrast which was ex- 
hibited between Divine perfection and human 
corruption. And, farther, the actual sins in which 
all mankind had involved themselves would ren- 
der them, in the highest and most emphatic sense, 
children of God's wrath; for He has uniformly 
declared, through the medium both of conscience 
and of revelation, that it is His decided purpose 
to inflict indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that deliberately 
doeth evil. 

The brief survey which has now been taken of 
the sources and the operation of original sin, for 
the purpose of illustrating the first clause of the 
text, is far from countenancing any high-flown 
notions of the dignity and self-sufiiciency of human 
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nature ; for we have seen that every one is born 
into the world with strong propensities to evil, 
with a disposition to prefer earthly to heavenly 
things, and the enjoyments of sense to the favour 
of God. Neither, however, on the other hand, 
does the statement that has been made at all jus- 
tify the opinion, that man is by nature utterly cor- 
rupt in all his faculties : it is, indeed, equally untrue 
that we are either entirely perfect, or altogether 
devoid of natural virtue ; for as on the one side, 
if we were sufficient of ourselves as of ourselves 
to all religious purposes, we should stand in need 
of no atonement; so on the other, if we are 
totally destitute by nature of all virtuous affec- 
tions, if we ever acquire any, it must be by means 
completely independent of ourselves, in which case 
we should cease to be moral and accountable agents. 
The truth lies between these opposite extremes, 
but to set about ascertaining the exact limits of 
our natural corruption is a hopeless task, because 
Scripture itself has left the matter undetermined. 
It is a subject of much more profitable inquiry to 
examine the method, which God has in His mercy 
provided for delivering us from the effects of the 
original transgression, whatever be their magni- 
tude, in order that we may avail ourselves of that 
His inestimable benefit, and ensure thereby the 
eternal welfare of our souls. This is the second 
point which the text suggests to our notice in the 
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assertion that we were reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son. 

Most correct is that observation of the apostle, 
that without doubt great is the mystery of godli- 
ness; the scheme of redemption in particular, and 
the great event by which it was more immedi- 
ately effected, are circumstances which can never 
be duly considered without exciting the utmost 
astonishment ; for had we ourselves been desired 
to name the means by which, in our opinion, 
God would have been likely to reconcile us to 
Himself, in all probability the death of His Son 
would hav§ been the very last we should have 
pitched upon. But however remote from our 
conception this particular plan of redemption 
might have appeared, antecedently to our know- 
ledge of its having been actually adopted, and, 
however impossible it may be for us to trace 
distinctly the chain of causes, by which it becomes 
efficacious to the great ends proposed by it, yet 
the general principle on which, in the Christian 
dispensation, the benefits of salvation are annexed 
to the meritorious sufferings of Christ, is perfectly 
similar to that which obtains in God's ordinary 
government of the moral world ; wherein nothing 
is more common than for one person, who has few 
or no deserts of his own, to receive essential 
advantages through the meritorious exertions of 
another ; which advantages are also proportioned, 
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both to the dignity of the agent, and to the sacri- 
fices He makes in behalf of those whom He is 
endeavouring to serve. Now on both these ac- 
counts the death of Christ must be manifestly 
productive of the very highest benefits of which 
vicarious satisfaction can ever be capable, for 
nothing could exceed either the dignity of His 
character, or the length to which He condescended 
to go for the sake of procuring our redemption. 
He, who undertook to bear away the sins of the 
world, was no other than the Sovereign Lord and 
Maker of the world, who had all things in subjec- 
tion imder His feet — ^the eternal Son of God, the 
brightness of His Father's glory, and the express 
image of His person, who was in the beginning 
with God, and from the ages of eternity was God. 
Nor was the inherent majesty of His nature more 
remarkable than the depth of humiliation to which 
He descended, and the perfect devotedness with 
which He gave Himself up to the service of us 
men and the completion of our salvation. Being 
essentially equal with God, He yet made Himself 
of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
when, in the steady prosecution of that sublime 
and merciful object which had called Him down 
from the realms of glory. He patiently endured 
all the ingratitude, the insults, and the persecu- 
tions which were poured upon His sacred head, and 
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at length bumbled Himself even to the death upon 
the cross, submitting to suffer by the hands of 
those to whom He himself had given life and 
breath, and to be numbered among the trans- 
gressors by those whom He came to bless, by 
turning every one of them away from his iniqui- 
ties. Now, " greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends f who 
then can calculate the measure of Divine love, as 
displayed in the work of redemption, whereby it 
came to pass that, while we were yet enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son ? 
The benefit, therefore, the unspeakable benefit, of 
the restoration of mankind to the favour of God, 
which Scripture attributes to Christ's death, is no 
more than what natural reason might induce us 
to expect from such an event, if considered in a 
meritorious light at all. And, in virtue of this 
great atonement, which has been made for us, all 
the effects of original sin are at once cancelled, as 
far as they might be prejudicial to the favourable 
acceptance of our persons and services in the sight 
of God ; we were by nature far off from God and 
goodness ; we are now brought near to Him by 
the blood of His Son— our in-bred defilements 
had made us objects of His displeasure ; we are 
now accepted in the Beloved. 

These, however, are but the preliminary steps 
to the attainment of those more exalted blessings, 

9 
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which the apostle in the text points out to Christ- 
ians as the fiill consequences of the atonement, 
and the proper objects of our most ardent hopes 
and desires ; for, as he argues, " if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by His life.'* We purpose, therefore, 
now, in the third place, to examine the meaning 
of this last declaration of the apostle. The force 
of his reasoning consists in the opposition which 
he marks out between the natural state of man, 
and that more advantageous state into which they 
have been brought by the efficacy of Christ's atone- 
ment ; when, he says, we were enemies it pleased 
Grod of His mere mercy to reconcile us to Him- 
self; much more, then, may we reasonably hope 
for a continuation and farther increase of His 
goodness now that we are reconciled — He gave 
us a Saviour when we were in bondage under sin, 
and how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things — ^and, if such was the value of that 
Saviour's sufferings that, by undergoing death in 
this human nature, He could reconcile us to God, 
how shall He not be able to save unto the utter- 
most all that come unto God by Him, now that 
He ever liveth in His divine nature to make in- 
tercession for them, and now that all power is 
given unto Him in heaven and in earth. 

Farther ; the apostle in this passage appears to 
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speak of final salvation as a certain result of our 
reconciliation to God by the death of Christ ; but 
it must be carefully observed that He only does 
so on the supposition, that men will avail them- 
selves of the blessings offered to them in the 
atonement, by observing the conditions w^hich 
God has prescribed for giving them an effectual 
interest in that act of mercy. Christ has pre- 
pared for us a way to heaven, but it rests with 
us to determine whether we will walk in it ; He 
has removed all impediments which obstructed 
our approach to God — He has informed our un- 
derstanding and conscience by that glorious Gos- 
pel which has brought life and immortality to 
light, and taught us the means of attaining them; 
and since, though the spirit may be willing, yet 
the flesh is weak. He has promised to strengthen 
His sincere disciples with might in the inner man, 
by sending His Holy Spirit to take up His abode 
in their heart, the temple wherein He delights to 
be worshipped. By those, then, who thankfully 
accept and faithfully use these gracious provisions 
for their everlasting benefit, the conclusion, which 
the apostle derives in the text, may be safely 
adopted to their encouragement and comfort; 
and they may confidently regard the death of 
Christ as an earnest and assurance that they 
shall be saved by His life. 

And let the ungodly likewise reflect, that if 
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the all-perfect atonement, which has already been 
made for the transgression of the world, be des- 
pised, and the proper application of it neglected, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation. Dire was the day and appalling was 
the scene when nature herself was convulsed at 
the awful spectacle, of the God of nature in the 
agonies of death ; and when the sun in the heavens 
shrouded himself in darkness, because the Sun of 
righteousness had withdrawn His beams; but a 
much more tremendous hour is approaching, when 
all creation shall melt away, and the Son of God 
shall return with ten thousand of His saints, and 
consume the impenitent with the brightness of 
His coming. Consider this ye that forget God ; 
and flee for refuge to the hope that is set before you. 
Behold the veil of the temple is rent in twain, and 
you may now enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus; oh, turn in then and abide, and your 
soul shall live, sheltered under the wings of 
Almighty protection and blessed with the eternal 
presence of God ! 



SERMON XV. 



CONSCIENCE. 



Gen. iii. 9, 10. 

And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, 
Where art thou ? And he said, I heard thy voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid because I was naked, and I hid 
myself. 

What a wonderful change is here ; the Lord God 
called unto Adam ; and in this there was nothing 
unusual ; He had often called him before in the 
self-same manner^ and Adam had attended the 
summons with alacrity and joy, exulting in the 
opportunity of hearing the kind instructions of 
his Maker, Benefactor, and Friend. In those con- 
ferences with the Deity, to which he had had the 
honour of being admitted, he had doubtless dis- 
covered that " the voice of the Lord is a glorious 
voice," but never before did it sound terrible in 
his ears as it did at present, when he, who had 
hitherto been a stranger to fear, and shame, now 
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replies to the gracious invitation of the Almighty, 
" I heard thy voice in the garden, and I vras 
afraid." And why vras he afraid ? he says, " be- 
cause I was naked;" but that circumstance of 
itself could give no reason for alarm, for so had 
he been from the first moment of his creation. 
But who told thee, rejoined his Maker, who told 
thee that thou wast naked ? Who informed thee 
that thou wert likely to be less acceptable in my 
sight now than formerly? No one but his own 
conscience: that secret monitor, whose sugges- 
tions had hitherto diffused a sweet tranquillity 
over his mind, now spoke in thunder to him, and 
harrowed up his soul with her terrific accents. 
And see to what acts of infatuation he is reduced 
by the agitation of his mind; he flies into the 
thickest of the trees of the garden, to hide him- 
self from the presence of the Lord God ; as if a 
spot would be found upon earth to shelter him 
from the view of the high and lofty One, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain. But, sup- 
posing he could have succeeded in withdrawing 
himself from the visible symbols of the divine 
presence, he would have been as far as ever from 
obtaining his purpose, and regaining his lost 
security and repose ; the rustling of every leaf in 
Eden would have alarmed him, and even the 
soothing voice of the evening breeze would have 
whispered to him his transgressions. 
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And what is this conscience, whose responses 
are so dreadful to the sinner, and so consoling to 
the saint ? It is the judgment we form of our 
actions when we reflect upon them, and observe 
their agreement or disagreement with what we 
consider the rule of right. Hence then it will 
follow that whatever our conscience condemns is 
certainly wrong, because it is plain we must have 
done it in opposition to what we thought to be 
right ; but we cannot, on the other hand, con- 
clude that all which our conscience does not con- 
demn is, therefore, necessarily right. Whether it 
be so or not, will depend on the care we have 
taken to inform ourselves of our duty, and the 
quantity of materials we have laid in for our con- 
science to act upon. There may be many duties 
incumbent on men, which would evidently appear 
such to a diligent and candid inquirer, but which 
are not of such an obtrusive nature as to force 
themselves upon the view when they are never 
sought after ; and thus it will occasionally happen 
that a person shall suppose himself acting in due 
conformity with the laws of reason and religion, 
merely because he is so culpably ignorant of their 
nature, number, and extent, that he knows not 
when he violates them, and when he does not; 
and though, under such circumstances, his con- 
science may and will reproach him for not avail- 
ing himself of the light which is come into the 
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world to show him what he is, and what he ought 
to be, jet it cannot take cognizance of specific 
offences, committed against a code which he never 
knew to be established. As, however, in earthly 
courts of justice an alleged ignorance of the law, 
whether pretended or real, is never admitted as 
a justification for breaking it, so it is in the courts 
of heaven ; not only to him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin, but also to 
him who might have known, and does not know, 
the commandments of God. The case of an unin- 
formed conscience, on which we have just been 
commenting, was that of the apostle Paul, who 
tells us himself that, at the very time he was 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of Christ, he acted the part of a per- 
secutor from a perfect conviction that it was his 
duty so to do, " verily thinking with himself that 
he ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth." In this persuasion, how- 
ever, and in the course of conduct to which it 
led him, he sinned most grievously, as he after- 
wards acknowledges and bitterly laments; and 
his sin consisted in this — ^not in following the 
dictates of his mind, but in shutting his eyes 
against the evidence of those truths, the know- 
ledge and belief of which would have given his mind 
a different direction. Like the generality of his 
bigoted countrymen, he would not condescend to 

s 
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listen to the pretensions of the humble Jesus to 
the magnificent character of the Messiah, though 
the proofs of them were multifarious and numerous, 
and as accessible and convincing as he could have 
desired. This part of the apostle's history pre- 
sents an awful lesson to those, who, in the same 
manner, resolve to cherish their prejudices, and 
refuse to enlighten their conscience. 

And as, through our own wilful remissness and 
supineness, our conscience may never be properly 
prepared at all to perform its functions fiiUy, so, 
even when it has been so prepared, may its opera- 
tions be impeded, and its energies weakened, 
through our mismanagement This effect may 
take place in various degrees and from various 
causes ; as, first, from disuse. If we never invite 
our conscience to confer with us on our vrays and 
doings, and to pass sentence on our diaracter and 
conduct, we are not to be surprised if it should 
withhold those suggestions, which we are so little 
solicitous to obtain; it is an oracle which, when 
inquired of, will answer again, though it does not 
waste its words on an ear that is cold and dull. 
It is true indeed, that as long as any portion 
whatever of the virtuous principle remains with- 
in us, we cannot commit any flagrant breach 
of an acknowledged duty, without our conscience 
reminding us of it, and asking us, in a tone of 
magisterial authority, " What hast thou done ?" 
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But many sins of omission, which strike us less 
palpably, may pass us uncensured and unnoticed, 
unless we are in the active habit of submitting 
the whole tenor of our lives and conversation to 
the scrutiny of the governing principle within U8» 
and of soliciting its unbiassed decision, whether it 
be favourable or adverse to us. 

The power of conscience, in the regulation of 
human conduct, may be still farther repressed 
by a reiusal to listen to its admonitions when 
x^ered. And such a perverse mode of conduct is 
chargeable with a higher degree of criminality 
than that which was last described ; for, whereas 
that only argued a remissness in inquiring into our 
duty, this caiji manifestly proceed from no other 
motive than a desire to evade its obligations when 
it is known. Ev<ery act of this kind is equally 
pemjcipus and sinful, for it tends to dethrone the 
vicegerent of God in our hearts, to deprive us of 
the (waly monitor tp whom we can apply at all times, 
and under all circumstances, and to rob us of that 
dignified prerogative of our nature by which we are 
immeasurably distinguished from all other creatures, 
which share with us the possession of the earth. 
The moral sense is, in one respect, similar to all 
the rest of our intellectual faculties, — its vigour and 
acuteness may be augmented by encouragement 
and exercise, it may be depressed and paralyzed by 
repeated attempts to restrain its action. You may 

s2 
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conceive, though it cannot happen in fact, that a 
person should be brought up from his early child- 
hood in such a state of mental slavery, that every 
eflfort which his memory, fancy, or judgment might 
make, to grasp and to combine the ideas on which 
they are designed to act, was studiously stifled 
and perfectly subdued ; your reason will at once 
declare, that a person subjected to such treat- 
ment must necessarily become an idiot. And, as 
the subjugation of the intellect produces irration- 
ality, so does that of the conscience demoraliza- 
tion; the first reduces man to a level with the 
brutes, the latter renders him a fit companion for 
demons. And though in neither of these cases 
the effect may be so extreme as, for the pur- 
poses of illustration, we have supposed it to be, 
and even allowing a man to be incapable of 
divesting himself of all moral sense, yet every 
instance of studied inattention, and voluntary op- 
position to its exercise, will bring him nearer to 
such a fatal catastrophe, and the aggregate mis- 
chief arising out of such sinful attempts, will be in 
proportion both to their frequency, and to the 
success with which each is attended. 

We shall, however, have conceded too much 
by allowing that the moral sense can never be 
totally erp,dicated, for there is a method by which 
it certainly may ; and that is, when it is not only 
disregarded, but absolutely despised and insulted. 
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It is a dangerous thing to act without consulting 
conscience; it is still more dangerous to turn a 
deaf ear to its admonitions ; but, when they are 
plainly heard, and perfectly understood, when 
their justice, and propriety, and authority are ad- 
mitted, and not a single pretext appears to palliate 
a departure from them ; under such circumstances 
to do what they have positively forbidden, is more 
perilous and destructive to the welfare of the 
soul than thought can conceive, or language can 
describe. Not only will the natural conscience be 
hardened more and more by every such deliberate 
act of iniquity, but that which is the chief auxi- 
liary, and firmest support of conscience, that which 
gives it its exquisite sensibility, the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, will speedily depart from a mansion 
which is no longer worthy to be its abode, and 
where its presence can be no longer useful. Nor 
let it be imagined that the original strength of 
these heavenly principles is too great to be easily 
counteracted, or finally overcome. It is true that, 
where they have been favoured and increased by 
a pious education, and a conduct correspondent to 
the dictates of religion, they present a barrier to 
the assaults of the wicked one, which, though not 
absolutely impregnable, is capable, with common 
care and vigilance, of making a successful defence 
against his most impetuous attacks. While things 
remain in this position, while the conscience is 
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feelingly alive to every movement of the heart, no 
sin can be committed but it is instantly followed 
by all the keenness and bitterness of remorse and 
terror. 

These were the sensations of our unhappy fore- 
father, which, as we see by the text, succeeded 
his violation of the Divine prohibition ; but this, 
it must be remembered, was his first offence — ^till 
now he had been perfectly innocent and virtuous ; 
but, had he persevered in defying his Maker, he, 
too, like others, might have sinned away hid con- 
science, and, together with his virtues, have lost 
the probability, if not the power of regaining it. 
Revelation and experience equally prove the pos- 
sibility of descending to such a state of degrada- 
tion and of peril ; we have it on the testimony of 
an apostle that men may render themselves past 
feeling, and that the conscience, frequently ex- 
posed to the scorching fires of sinful affections and 
indulgences, may at length become "seared as 
with a hot iron." Moreover, what the Scriptures 
assert may happen in this particular, they also 
assure us has happened : — behold Pharaoh, after 
viewing the most stupendous miracles, hardening 
his heart more and more, and resolutely and per- 
tinaciously opposing the Almighty, when he knew 
that his own life was at stake, and would most 
likely be forfeited in the contest ! Behold that 
stiff-necked and rebellious people, for whom all 
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these mighty works were wrought, every day fed 
and protected by the visible hand of God, and yet 
every day denying His power and goodness ! 
Behold a chosen servant of the Lord, at one time 
the most holy monarch who ever sat on the throne 
of Judah, perpetrating the crime of adultery, and 
murdering in cold blood one of his most faithful 
adherents! Behold a select companion of the 
Saviour, who witnessed all the actions of Him who 
was without sin, and heard all the heavenly dis- 
courses of Him, who spake as never man spake ; 
himself, too, commissioned to be a herald of peace, 
and a preacher of righteousness to the world, deli- 
berately conspiring against the life of one whom he 
knew to be a teacher sent from God, and after- 
wards ending his own life by suicide ! Behold, I 
say, all these &cts, and doubt not but that con- 
science may be perfectly put to sleep in this 
world, to wake in the next amidst the horrors of 
darkness. 

We have seen, then, something of the nature of 
conscience, and of the ways in which it may be 
either used or abused ; let me conclude, my breth- 
ren, with requesting you to examine whether you 
have employed it as you ought, and whether it 
has exerted on your character and conduct that 
beneficial influence which it was designed to 
have. 

And, first, allow me to ask you whether you 
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are aware, by your own experience, that you really 
have a conscience ; has it ever spoken to you ? I 
scarcely can conceive it possible that any one can 
answer this question absolutely in the negative ; 
but I fear there are many who, on putting it to 
themselves closely, would be obliged to confess 
that its voice within them is very faint and weak. 
And why is it so ? the cause can only be in your- 
selves ; if conscience omits to perform its part, 
it can only be because you have neglected some- 
thing in yours. Have you faithfully endeavoured 
to enlighten your conscience, by leading it to the 
glories of the Gospel of Christ ? Have you fre- 
quently opened the volume of the Book, and read, 
with diligence and reverence, that which is written 
therein, so as to have extracted the principles and 
precepts it contains for the regulation of life, and 
ta have graven them deeply in your heart, as with 
an iron pen, to remain there as a statute and 
ordinance for ever, to which conscience may ap- 
peal, and give sentence accordingly ? Again ; if 
you complain of the silence of conscience, may it 
not be because you have fled from the natural 
and favourite haunts of conscience, where her voice 
is accustomed to be most audible and most so- 
lemn ? For there are particular situations better 
adapted than others for receiving such communi- 
cations ; — it is in the cool of the evening that 
the Lord God called unto Adam, and it is in the 
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calm moments of religious contemplation that He 
yet delights to converse with us, through the still 
small voice that speaketh from within ; while we 
are engaged in silent meditation on ourselves, and 
on our hopes and prospects beyond the grave ; 
while we are pondering on the awful truths of 
His Word ; and while we are offering up the 
incense of prayer and praise, either in the secret 
chamber or in the great congregation. In these 
employments, therefore, you must be often occu- 
pied, if you would remedy an evil which you have 
so much cause to lament. And, farther, you must 
inquire of conscience, if you would learn its testi- 
mony ; and, when your mental monitor is rising to 
address you, you must listen with all submission 
and attention — ^with the spirit and temper of the 
holy Samuel, when he heard for the first time the 
voice of the Lord issuing from the holy of holies, 
and raising his infant hands to heaven, exclaimed, 
"Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth." Take 
heed, too, not only how you hear, but also how 
you act after you have heard ; for it would have 
been better for you not to have known the way 
of righteousness,- than, after you have known it, to 
turn from the commandment delivered unto you. 
Nor are you to expect that conscience will in 
future attend your summons, if its counsels are 
thus to be turned into mockery, and if it be only 
called to be sent away again disappointed and dis- 
honoured. 
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I next address myself to those of you, my 
brethren, who make frequent and successful ap- 
plications to your conscience. And what is its 
testimony in your behalf? is it favourable or un- 
favourable? If your conscience, on a carefiil 
scrutiny of your conduct, condemn you not, happy 
are you ; long may you enjoy the fruits of its 
approbation, and may the Lord increase them an 
hundred fold : only let me charge you to beware 
that you do not mistake a lifeless answer for an 
answer of peace. Be not deceivers of your own- 
selves ; if you have never experienced any thing 
like a feeling of compunction for the sin9 you 
have committed, in common with all the 90ns and 
daughters of Adam, 1 fear it is a proof, Jiot so much 
of righteousness as of callousness ; but if, with a 
sense of your imperfections, and frailties, and un- 
worthiness, your conscience also bears witness that 
you are labouring to overcome them, and the 
tenor of your lives confirms the truth of that 
testimony, you are genuine disciples of the Lord 
Jesus and your inward satisfaction is as real as 
it is delightful. 

Lastly; are there any of you, my brethren, 
whose conscience, so far froni being silent and 
dormant, resteth not, neither night nor day, from 
tormenting you, — ^pouring into your ears a loud 
and frightful sound, like the overwhelming noise 
of many waters, — conjuring up your sins from the 
dark abyss of time, and placing them in your way 
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at every step, and telling you, incessantly, that 
there is a righteous God in heaven, and a hell 
prepared for the devil and his angels ? I need not 
inform you that you are not happy now, but I can 
inform you that you may yet become so. There 
is a way in which even you may find rest to your 
souls, goaded and distracted as they are at pre- 
sent ; but it is not by endeavouring to escape 
from, or drown the terrors of conscience : let it 
cry aloud and spare not till it has set your trans- 
gressions fully before your face, and your secret 
sins in the light of your countenance. And in 
the mean while accept not, for your life, any of 
the empirical remedies for your disease which the 
world and the flesh can offer you ; they neither 
understand your case, nor could relieve you if they 
did. You must betake yourselves to the great 
Physician; you must weep, and lament, and 
mourn for your sins ; you must resolve to crucify 
them, as they have crucified you ; and, placing all 
your hope in the unmerited compassion of the 
Almighty, and the merits of His Son, return unto 
the Lord, and He will have mercy upon you, and 
to our God, for He will abundantly pardon. 



SERMON XVL 



INSTABILITY IN RELIGION. 



Hos. vi. 4. 



O Ephraim what shall I do unto thee? O Judah what shall I 
do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and 
as the early dew it goeth away. 

The history of the people whom God selected as 
the peculiar instruments of His providence, for 
preserving in the world the knowledge of true 
religion, and for transmitting it down from one 
generation to another, is altogether a narrative of 
very astonishing events ; but none of those events 
appear more extraordinary, than do the perverse- 
ness, the hard-heartedness, and ingratitude of 
those people themselves. In the accounts of 
them written by Moses and his inspired sue- 
cessors, whether judges, princes, or prophets, we 
perceive a perpetual struggle between the mercy 
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of God on the one side, and the obstinacy and 
iniquity of the Jews on the other ; we see their 
heavenly Sovereign using all possible means of 
keeping them steadfast in their religious faith and 
obedience, sometimes by the unbounded display 
of His goodness, — sometimes by awful manifes- 
tations of His power; we see Him baring His 
omnipotent arm in their defence, overthrowing 
their enemies by signs and wonders, which made 
the earth to quake, and the inhabitants thereof 
to tremble, — ^leading His own people, like sheep, 
from nation to nation, and suffering no one to do 
them violence, — supplying their wants by mira- 
culous interpositions, — settling them in a land 
flowing with milk and honey, — ^raising up for 
them mighty deliverers, and able counsellors to 
secure their national independence, — ^furnishing 
them with ample instruction in His statutes, 
ordinances, and commandments, by the institution 
of a standing priesthood, and the occasional mis- 
sion of prophets^ — lastly, with a view of encour- 
aging the Israelites to piety, and deterring them 
from wickedness, we behold the Almighty signally 
and visibly rewarding those, wl^o had been emi- 
nent examples of the former, and punishing some, 
who were the most worthy objects of His ven- 
geance, in order to reclaim the rest of their 
guilty brethren. Is it inquired now, what was 
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the general effect on the Israelites themselves, 
of these multiplied instances of Divine goodness 
and mercy ? — " for all this they sinned yet more ;" 
their occasional fits of obedience and piety, were 
commonly sacceeded and terminated by acts of 
irreligion and profligacy, such as murmurs against 
Grod's providence, defection from His worship, and 
rebellion against His ministers. It is true, in- 
deed, that, as the Psalmist has told us, ^^ when 
He slew them, then they sought Him, and they 
returned and inquired early after God'* — when 
they saw the sword of the wrath of the Almighty 
slaying their fellows, the devouring pestilence 
walking in darkness amidst the tents of the con- 
gregation, or the earth opening its mouth and 
swallowing up their sinful companions, the alarm 
excited by such dreadful spectacles compelled 
them to ccmsider what they must do to be saved, 
and obliged them to adopt the only possible exr 
pedient for the purpose, — that of amending their 
ways and their doings. But when these tremen- 
dous visitations were withdrawn, and things re- 
turned to their usual course, they too returned 
to theirs, almost as usually, and almost as soon, — 
for their heart was not right with Grod ; so much 
reason, then, was there for that affectionate ex- 
postulation which He has put into the mouth of 
His prophet in the text, ^* O Ephraim what shall 
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I do unto thee ? O Judah what shall I do unto 
thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, 
and as the early dew it goeth away." 

It is scarcely possil)le to read the transactions 
which have been now alluded to, without a min- 
gled feeling of astonishment and indignation ; but 
a just regard to consistency of opinion might tend, 
perhaps, to lessen our astonishment, and even to 
mitigate our indignation. We condemn the heed- 
lessness and the gross ingratitude of the Israel- 
ites, — we do right : but are we sure, that we 
Christians have never sinned after the similitude 
of their transgression? and, if we have, we have 
therein exceeded the measure of their iniquity ; 
for, though God did marvellous things for our 
forefathers in the land of Egypt and in the field 
of Zoan, much more ms^rvellous things has He 
done for us in the town of Bethlehem and on 
the mount of Calvary. And, in order to institute 
the necessary comparison, and to ascertain the 
feet in question, there is no need of any deep 
sagacity, or any very minute observation ; a gene- 
ral view of the conduct of mankind may suffice 
to show, that it is only when " the judgments of 
God are in the earth," and pressing heavily upon 
nations or individuals, that the inhabitants of the 
world are very assiduous to learn and to practise 
righteousness. Whoever looks, either round upon 
oliiers, or inwardly upon himself, will find that it 

9 
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is no uncommon case, even in these dajs, for men 
to call upon God out of the depths of affliction, 
and then, in the season of returning comfort, to 
forget the vows which they had vowed with their 
lips when they were in trouble to Him who de- 
livered them out of their distress, who dried their 
eyes from tears, and preserved their feet from 
&l]ing. 

In no one circumstance of human life is this 
inconstancy and ingratitude more discernible, than 
in the time of a recovery from a dangerous sick- 
ness. How frequently, I had almost said, how 
universally, do men when they suppose themselves 
hard at death's door, address the Lord with strong 
supplication and cries that He would be pleased 
to prolong their life, promising to devote the re- 
mainder of it to His service ; and, when He has 
heard their prayer, and granted their request, 
acting precisely as if they had never made it — 
plunging anew, and, perhaps, with renewed ardour, 
into the sins they had solemnly vowed to forsake, 
and living as if they had obtained, not a jtemporary 
respite from death, but a charter of immortality 
upon earth. We are apt to repine under adver- 
sity and distress, but if we are thus careless and 
irreligious with them, what should we be without 
them ? In the case of a great part of mankind it 
is only during the night of affliction that their 
hearts put forth any appearances of piety, and 
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even these are too often dissipated and dissolved 
by the first enlivening beams of prosperity, being, 
indeed, like the goodness of Ephraim and Judah, 
Kght as the morning vapour, and transient as the 
early dew. 

Infatuated as such criminal levity may justly 
appear, it may nevertheless be accounted for ; it is 
to be traced primarily and principally to the want 
of faith ; the very same cause to which St. Paul 
attributes the irreligion of the Jews, of whom he 
says, that " the word preached did not profit them, 
not being mixed with faith in them that heard it." 
And the same thing happens with that class of 
persons that has been now described. They no- 
minally assent to the truths of the Gospel, but 
they do not, they cannot, believe them in their 
hearts. The Scriptural representation of things 
is, in some points, very unpalatable to flesh and 
blood, and this is the reason why it is commonly 
received with such a languid and superficial kind 
of credit. For example, the Word of God assures 
us that this life is only a passage to, and a pre- 
paration for another, whereas we are loath to con- 
sider the world that now is as any thing else than 
our final resting place ; or our principal business 
in it as of any higher kind, than to eat, and drink, 
and take our pastime therein. Hence it is that 
what we ought to believe, and what we wish to 
believe, are set in opposition to each other, and so, 

T 
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in the trial of mastery between them, as much of 
assent as we suffer our natural inclination to 
extort from us, just so much is subtracted from 
the conyiction of our understandings. So again 
with regard to the threats of God's Word. He 
has therein plainly told us that the soul that 
sinneth it shall die, not merely the first, but the 
second death. Now this declaration sounds harsh 
and forbidding to him who is unwilling to part 
with his vices, and he would, therefore, soften it 
down somewhat if possible. Sin, according to his 
morbid perceptions, is sweet to the taste, and he 
hopes, and from hoping brings himself to think 
with our first parent, that, though he eat the for- 
bidden fruit, perchance he may not surely die, — 
that there may be certain hidden treasures in the 
mercy of God, of which, though that God has 
never revealed them to us, he may notwithstanding 
in the end partake ; and thus he comes at length 
to the comfortable conclusion, that he may safely 
continue to indulge in the pleasures of sin, for a 
season at least, and put off the care of providing 
oil for his lamp, till the midnight cry is heard — 
Behold the bridegroom cometh ! Thus it is that 
men, giving way to the law of sin which is in their 
members, vdU not submit themselves to the law 
of God ; — ^that the great, the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, being indistinctly perceived and 
faintly believed, are robbed of that weight and 
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impressiveness to which their authority and im- 
portance entitle them, and of that eflScacy which 
they would otherwise exert in the reformation of 
the heart: — ^thus is faith, the root of Christian 
holiness, cramped and impeded in its growth, and, 
even if it die not altogether, the plant which it 
produces is sickly and barren. 

But a still more general cause of religious in- 
stability is an habitual inattention to the subject 
of religion itself. There are some men so grossly 
imprudent as, with pains and labour, to check reli- 
gious thoughts when they find them spontaneously 
rising in their minds, from a foolish opinion, that 
such thoughts are to be regarded as enemies to 
tranquillity and comfort. The condition of such 
persons is truly deplorable, for what can be done 
for a man, who nauseates and rejects the very 
medicines which are to restore him to health? 
certainly his only hope must consist in a conquest 
over his prejudices, those unfounded and unrea* 
sonable prejudices, which stand in the way of all 
religious improvement. And, of those who do 
not go so far as forcibly to drive away from them 
religious contemplations, how few take care to 
invite them, by the use of such means as reason 
and grace have supplied them with for that ex- 
press purpose. In no one branch of human learn- 
ing is it possible to excel; without employing 
study to acquire knowledge, and meditation to 

T 2 
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digest it; and can it be supposed, that in tlie 
most important of all the arts and sciences, the 
science of religion, — ^the art of living well and 
dying happily,— we can attain any tolerable pro- 
ficiency, if we never bestow a thought upon it ? 
Nor let people imagine that they have found an 
excuse for such indolence and indifference, in the 
dangerous and enthusiastic fancy, that the teach- 
ing and guidance of the Holy Spirit will be all- 
sufficient for them. It is, indeed, all-sufficient to 
those who use, but not to those who abuse its 
gifts. The lessons of heavenly wisdom, which it 
is the Spirit's gracious office to teach, are to be 
principally sought for now in those Divine writ- 
ings, which are indited by Him for our under- 
standing in the way of godliness; and, though 
the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, it is only when 
we strive to help them ourselves — though the 
grace of God works together with us, it will not 
work for, and instead of us. To them, therefore, 
who neglect the appointed means of grace, — who 
forsake the assembling themselves together in the 
great congregation of the saints, for mutual edifi- 
cation, and for reviving those religious impressions 
which intercourse with the world is ever tending 
to ef&ce, — ^who have constantly in their hands the 
literary works of human ingenuity, but suffi^r 
their Bibles to lie unopened, — who are delighted 
to regale themselves with the frequent conver- 
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nation of their fellow mortals, but are slow and 
backward to hold intercourse with heaven by 
prayer — who can study with pleasure the signs of 
the times, but never inquire into the state and 
progress of the kingdom of God within them, — to 
such, I say, it can be no matter of just surprise 
if they know little, and feel less, on a subject 
which engages so trifling a portion, if any, of their 
time and attention ; or if the purposes which they 
have formed in the hour of danger and distress, 
should, in their character and issue, but too much 
resemble the morning cloud and the early dew. 

Unbelief, then, and inconsideration being to us, 
as they were to the Israelites of old, the chief 
causes of our forgetfulness of God, and of our 
frequent relapses into sin, let us now endeavour 
to suggest an adequate remedy for each of those 
evils. To counteract the first, we must abstain 
from any attempts to make a compromise, be- 
tween the faith required of a Christian, and the 
course of life which is most agreeable to the na- 
tural man. When, as will often be the case, the 
great truths of the Gospel flash upon the under- 
standing, with " a light above the brightness of 
the sun,*' and clear themselves a passage to our 
inmost heart by the irresistible conviction of their 
certainty, and the sense of their awful import, let 
us be content to receive them just as they at first 
present themselves, with all their solemn sanctions 
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about them ; and then they will prove to us, as 
they have to thousands of the faithful besides, 
"mighty, through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds, — casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.** — ^And 
what is it that commonly makes us so averse to 
admit the full assurance of faith ? Even this, that 
we fear we must then admit its consequences ; that 
is to say, that we shall then be compelled to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. But if nothing else will induce us to let 
faith have her perfect work, let at least our in- 
terest persuade us to it ; for whether is better — 
to cherish in our minds a firm Christian faith at 
present, while yet it may produce in us the peace- 
ful fruits of holiness, whose end is everlasting life ; 
or to be condemned hereafter to the sad alterna- 
tive, either of perishing for want of faith, or of 
being tortured at last by that faith, which will 
only allow us to " believe and tremble ?" 

Secondly; that our faith may not fail, it will 
be necessary to keep it in active exercise by a 
frequent consideration of the great objects of it. 
It was the prudent and pious practice of the holy 
Psalmist, to set God always before him ; and it 
must be that of every Christian who would render 
himself worthy of the name. He who would have 
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religion in his heart must have it often in his 
thoughts ; and, to that end, he must look beyond 
the veil v^^hich separates heaven from earth. He 
must frequently ask himself, — whether he is act- 
ing as a being ought who has an omnipresent 
God for the witness of his actions, of which, too, 
he must one day render an account ; — ^whether 
his motives and pursuits are prompted and re- 
gulated by a due regard to the end, for which 
this world, and all things in it, were created ; — 
whether he is making provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof, or gathering to himself 
raiment which waxeth not old, and laying up 
treasure where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt ; — whether, in short, his sentiments and his 
life correspond with the condition of a rational 
and responsible creature, who is hastening, as feust 
as he can, through time to eternity. This is to 
walk by feith and not by sight — to have our con- 
versation in heaven, while our abode is still on 
earth ; arid, if we thus set God before us, what 
is the temptation that shall withdraw us from our 
duty? 

Nor is spiritual safety, though the principal, the 
only revirard which attends the practice of religious 
consideration ; the comforts it imparts are some of 
the greatest which piety has in this world to be- 
stow. When a man is thus enabled to rectify in 
himself what he has found to be wrong, — when he 
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can feel satisfied of the purity and sincerity of 
his intentions^ — ^when he finds himself gradually 
advancing toward the prize of his high calling, — 
when he can humbly look up to God and hope 
to experience his mercy through Christ, — at peace 
with himself, and at peace with his Maker, he 
knows no cause for permanent uneasiness : for 
temporal vexations come from without, but his 
source of consolation springs up within him, for 
his spirit is glad, and his heart rejoiceth, and 
his joy no man taketh from him. 

In this manner did the holy patriarchs of old 
walk with God all the day long, and see the 
end of their faith and conversation — ^tranquillity 
through life, and peace in death. When the time 
had arrived for Moses to be gathered to his 
fathers, he received from God this commandment, 
" Go up to Mount Nebo and die f — and lo, 
without a word or a sigh, he begins his journey 
for the purpose, as calmly and contentedly as if 
he were only preparing to take his nightly repose. 
We know what made his departure so easy, even 
the assured hope of entering into the spiritual 
Canaan : — and that hope may be ours, through 
the merits of Christ our Saviour, for to each of us 
are directed those gracious words of the Lord of 
glory, " Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life." 
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SELF-DECEPTION. 



Gal. vi. 7, 8. 

fie not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to the 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

The precept of the text was given by the apostle 
on a particular occasion, but it is in its own nature 
of a general kind, and is accordingly so applied 
by the apostle himself in the concluding part of the 
text. It is a solemn warning to men to beware 
of those delusions, by which they allow the evil 
spirit to prevail against them, and drown their 
souls in destruction and perdition. 

" Be not deceived," says St. Paul. Had he 
been writing to men about their worldly concerns, 
he need not have issued any such caution. We 
require pot to be urged to look after our present 
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interests, or what we think to be so ; we are all 
in such matters sufficiently shrewd and quick- 
sighted. vigUaat, and active ; it is only when the 
welfare and security of their immortal souls are in 
question, that men feel otherwise and act other- 
wise : to multitudes of them this is a subject to 
which they are perfectly indifferent, on which they 
experience no emotion, or none sufficiently strong 
to induce them to exert themselves in providing 
for their own good, and wherein they willingly 
suffer their eyes to be blinded, their understand- 
ings perverted, and their common sense extin- 
guished; so that they are prepared to be the 
ready dupes of any imposition that may be at- 
tempted upon them, however gross, and to believe 
a lie suggested to them either by the devil, the 
father of lies, by his children and agents in the 
world, or by their own corrupt and sinful hearts, 
rather than to give credence to the infallible truth 
of Him who cannot lie. So true is the declara- 
tion of our blessed Lord, that the children of 
this world are, in their generation, wiser than the 
children of light; that men will seek with in- 
finitely more pains, avidity, and exertion, the 
meat which perisheth, than that which endureth 
unto eternal life. 

In the hope that what I am about to say may, 
by God's blessing, excite some serious thoughts 
and holy resolutions in the minds of those who 
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hear me, I will now point out some of the prin- 
cipal ways in which men are deceived, or rather 
in which they deceive themselves, with respect to 
the things which belong unto their everlasting 
peace. 

First, then, there is a class of persons who can- 
not indeed be said to be deceived, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, because, when we speak of 
people being deceived, we mean that, though they 
are wrong, they suppose themselves to be right ; 
whereas the persons, whom I am now about to 
describe, are totally unconcerned and careless 
whether they may be right or wrong. But, 
though they cannot in this way be said to be de- 
ceived, yet they may be in another ; for, if pursuing 
a course, which is sure to end in everlasting ruin, 
be deception, then they are deceived indeed: — 
deceived to a degree, which no calculations we 
could form on the acknowledged imperfection and- 
weakness of human nature would lead us to con- 
sider as probable, or even possible. For there is a 
set of men in the world who live exactly as if they 
had no souls — as if there were no God to call them 
to account hereafter, and as if they were, like the 
brute beasts, at death to perish for ever; men 
who never think of God — who never dream of 
denying themselves from any motive, but that of 
human policy, in the full gratification of their own 
heart's lusts, — who make amock of the self-restraint 
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of the pious, humble Christian, and who profess, in 
words as well as in actions, to live for this world 
and for that alone. Unhappy beings ! how should 
the very sight of them, and the bare knowledge of 
their existence excite the holy vigilance of better 
men to take heed unto themselves, lest they also 
fall into the same hopeless state of deep degrada- 
tion and delusion ! 

But, I desire now to draw your attention more 
particularly to the case of those who have not 
yet cast off all religious restraint, antl to show 
you in how many ways even persons professing 
godliness allow themselves to be deceived, in rela- 
tion to their spiritual affairs, and to speak peace 
to their souls, while the word of God assures them 
they should have no peace, because they are 
living in the neglect or the violation of His holy 
laws. 

One very fruitful cause of self-deception in 
this momentous affair is the habit of judging of 
our own condition in the sight of God, by what 
we suppose, and often perhaps erroneously sup- 
pose, is that of others. We see others apparently 
worse than ourselves, and we immediately begin, 
like the Pharisee, to thank God in our hearts 
that we are not as those others are ; and because we 
are not, or fancy we are not, we therefore con- 
clude that we are safe. But it surely can be, or 
ought to be, but a very cold consolation to us to 
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believe or to know, that we are not so bad as the 
most depraved of our species, or even as the gene- 
rality of them, when our blessed Saviour has told 
us that, " Wide is the gate which leadeth to de- 
struction, and many there be which go in thereat ; 
whereas strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it ;" — for how shall we fare the better in the place 
of punishment, because we may there have multi- 
tudes of companions ? Here then is one instance, 
and one attended with the most lamentable con- 
sequences, of the manner in which people often 
beguile their own souls, by taking a different 
rule for determining their spiritual state from that 
with which the Gospel has supplied them. 

Another example of the same thing may be 
seen in the undue stress which so many are apt 
to lay on outward observances in religion. This 
has been the common error of mankind in all 
ages; it has ever been the principal, or rather, 
the only point regarded in all false religions, and 
in all the perversions of the true which have ever 
taken place. And no wonder this fallacious notion 
is so captivating as we find it to be, because it is 
a much easier thing to comply with mere ordi- 
nances, to submit now and then to a little bodily 
mortification, and to give away money sometimes 
under the name of charity, than it is to wage war 
against our own evil affections, to die unto sin, 
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and to begin to live unto God — to soften our 
hearts, and humble our pride, and to continue 
incessantly, as long as we remain upon earth, with 
all the powers we possess, either from nature or 
grace, endeavouring to perfect holiness in the fear 
of the Lord. Hence it is that so many professed 
Christians are now to be met with, who appear 
to think that they live fully up to their duty, and 
that they cannot but be in God's favour, and in a 
condition of perfect safety, while they are in the 
habit of frequenting and joining in the public 
services of religion, of occasionally receiving the 
Holy Communion, and reading their Bibles. Now 
all these things are undoubtedly admirable as far 
as they go; and certain it is, that no one who 
lives in the neglect of these pious practices can be 
fit to die, and to appear, as he afterwards must, 
in the presence of God. But then these holy 
employments, in which it is our bounden duty to 
engage, are but means to an end — they are in- 
valuable helps, and we cannot be too thankful 
to God who furnished them, for enabling us to 
grow in grace and daily to increase in holiness ; 
but then it must be remembered, that, excellent 
as they are in themselves, they are no farther 
useful to us than as they produce these salutary 
effects upon our souls — ^as they make us more 
penitent, more humble, more pious. 

Other persons again are induced to form a 
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false estimate of tkeir spiritual condition^ by an 
unfounded reliance on the mercy of God, True 
it is that God has revealed Himself to us in 
Christ, as the God of mercy and of all consolation ; 
and this character of His divine nature is the 
only ground of hope for any of us. But to whom 
is it that He has declared Himself to be " mer- 
cifiil and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth ?" Not certainly to the wilful, 
deliberate, hardened sinner, who cares not whether 
he obeys or disobeys Him : to such men He has 
pronounced, that He is a God who will by no 
means clear the guilty, who will execute judg- 
ment upon all His enemies, and will reveal Him- 
self to them at last, for their confusion and 
destruction, as a " consuming fire." The only 
persons who will be objects of God's mercy at the 
last day, are those who have sought for His mercy 
on the terms on which alone the Gospel has 
taught us it is to be found; — persons, that ii^ 
who have truly repented of their sins, and have 
in resolution and in deed forsaken them ; who 
look to the merits of Christ only, as the efficacious 
cause and means of their pardon, and who have 
laboured, with heartiness and cheerfulness, in the 
progress of their lives to do God's will and not 
their own. 

Another description of men axe perfectly satis- 
fied with their prospects in regard to snother 

1 
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world because, as they say, their faith is strong* 
But then what do they mean by faith, for that 
word has two meanings? It is sometimes used 
to signify mere belief of a fact which has been 
proved to us by competent evidence, as when we 
say, we have faith in the virtues of some parti-^ 
cular medicine, to cure some particular complaint, 
because we have known persons, labouring under 
that particular malady, who have been cured by the 
use of it. Now a man may have this sort of fitith 
as applied to religious subjects, and yet be nothing 
at all the better for it; he may believe that 
Christ was the Son of God, that He descended 
from heaven to earth, that, while sojourning 
among us. He performed the most stupendous 
signs and wonders, such as could only proceed 
from the mighty power of God, and yet, believing 
all this, he may still be far from the kingdom of 
heaven. It was concerning faith of this specu- 
lative, inefficacious kind that St. James asked, 
" What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? can faith save 
him ?" and that he finally declares its uselessness, 
to all saving purposes, by the memorable declara- 
tion, that, " as the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also,'' The only 
faith, on which we can rely, as affording a compe- 
tent and consoling proof that we are in the way 
of salvation, is that true Christian faith, which is 
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almost every where meant in Scripture by the 
word faith, namely, a faith which worketh by 
love — ^that firm belief in the word of God, its 
promises and threatenings,' which makes us fear 
His anger, and earnestly desire to obtain His 
mercy, and which therefore leads us to pursue 
that conduct, the end and reward of which is 
everlasting life« Faith, in almost every passage 
of Scripture where the term is used at all, signifies 
a hearty reception of the Gospel of Christ in all 
its parts, including therefore, not only a belief in 
its doctrines, but a compliance with its precepts ; 
and this is the only kind of faith whereby, through 
the merits of Christ, we can be saved at last. 

Another cause of dangerous delusion is an 
ignorance and misapplication of a very common 
Scriptural expression. There are persons who, 
if they are questioned on the nature of their pros- 
pects in another world, have the honesty to allow 
that, in their present condition, they can have no 
good hopes for the future; that they are now miser- 
able sinners and exposed to the wrath of God. But 
then they try to speak comfort to their souls by 
persuading themselves that they cannot help it, — 
they say they can do nothing for promoting their 
own spiritual welfare, till they are called, as their 
phrase is, by God, and that all they can do is 
patiently to wait for their call. Now, this most 
gross and pernicious error, arises from an igno- 

u 
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ranee of the proper meaning of that word as used 
in Scripture. In Scripture it is doubtless said 
that all Christians are called of God ; but we are 
there farther taught that this calling means, the 
being placed by God's providence in a situation, 
where we have the opportunity of learning what 
our Christian duty is, and the awful consequences 
which respectively await the performance or the 
neglect of it, so that wherever this light is afforded, 
they who receive it are said to be called. Thus 
we see in the New Testament that all those, to 
whom the Gospel was preached, are described as 
having been called; and so, whatever be the 
means which God chuses to employ for turning 
mankind from darkness to light, from sin to right- 
eousness, the effect is the same, and may be truly 
spoken of under the same term. And if so, who 
is there in a Christian land who has not already 
been favoured with calls innumerable? Every 
time he has heard or read a chapter of the Scrip- 
tures, every time he has attended the solemn 
services of the church — whenever he has brought 
his child to the laver of baptism, or has followed a 
friend or relative to the grave, he has had a direct, 
a clear, an impressive call to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to make his peace with God through 
Jesus Christ. Nay, all the ordinary occurrences of 
life tend to the same purposes ; all which shows 
us the instability of our life, and our own feeble- 

1 
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ness and weakness, — every thing which exhibits 
either the mercies or the judgments of Grod, concur 
in teaching us the same great lesson, that religion 
is to each of us that one thing needful, without 
which we can never be truly happy in this world, 
and must be imdoubtedly miserable in the next. 
Shall we then dare to tempt God by suffering 
Him to send all these admonitions and warnings 
in vain? shall we cast them all behind us, one 
after the other, disregarded and despised, and yet, 
groundless and impiously, expect that still more 
will be granted us ? If the Jews would not hear 
Moses and the Prophets, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead ; and if 
we will harden our hearts, and pay no heed to 
what Grod is doing every day to lead us to re- 
pentance, we can reasonably look for no future 
call than that most fearful one, which will sum- 
mon us to death and to judgment. 

There is, lastly, another cause more efficacious 
probably than all others put together, in lulling 
the soul into a state of iatal supineness ; it is a 
notion, against which we cannot be too much on 
our guard, for our own sakes, or too frequent and 
strenuous in testifying to others of its danger, lest 
they also come into that place of torment, to 
which it has doubtless conducted thousands and 
tens of thousands before: I mean the habit of 
trusting to a future repentance at the close of 

u2 
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life. How lost and dead to their immortal welfare 
must be they who can build on this sandy founda- 
tion, who can lean on this bruised reed for sup- 
port, who can risk their very souls, those pearls 
of inestimable price, on a chance which has every 
thing against it. For who can presume to promise 
himself the opportunity of a deliberate old age 
and gradual death, in which he may calmly and 
quietly set about repenting? are not multitudes 
cut down every where and every day, not merely 
in their old age but at every age, without any 
previous warning, and sent, just as they are, to 
stand before the fauce of their Maker and Judge ? 
And again, is old age, with all its infirmities, and 
still more the hour of death, with all its anxieties, 
a fit time for commencing that great work upon 
the soul, which is to turn it from sin and Satan 
unto God ? Will all its deep rooted corruptions 
leave it in a moment at our bidding, and will the 
fruits of the Spirit, of which the seeds are not yet 
sown, all at once flourish and abound, where just 
before there was utter barrenness and desolation ? 
Farther; how do. we know that God will give us 
grace unto repentance at our last hour, and with- 
out His grace we can do nothing. Can it be 
reasonably supposed that, when we have despised 
all the means of grace which God has plentifully 
showered upon us ail our lives, in His providential 
acts and holy ordinances, and when our only 
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reason for desiring to repent is, not because 
we love, but because we fear Him now we see 
His judgments close at hand, — ^is it likely, I say, 
that He will reward our impiety and gross ingra- 
titude by working a miracle in our favour, and 
giving us in a moment a heart of flesh, filled with 
the love of holiness and of Him, instead of that 
heart of stone, which we ourselves have made so, 
by wilfully hardening it against all His merciful 
invitations and suggestions ? But lastly, granting, 
contrary to all reasonable calculation, that these 
numerous difficulties were surmounted, and that 
we were enabled at the end of our days to enter 
into a state of repentance, or what we may sup- 
pose so, what security have we, or can we have 
that such a repentance will be accepted? Cer- 
tainly, Scripture holds out no encouragement of 
the kind, and, indeed in one way it bears a strong 
evidence against cherishing any such expectations ; 
for that repentance, to which, as the word of 
God declares, acceptance and pardon are granted 
for the sake of Christ, is a repentance which 
changes the heart and the conduct, and which 
shows itself in the works of holiness and piety, 
which it produces, through the whole of the 
person's subsequent life. Now, by the nature of 
the case, no such effects can attend a death^bed 
repentance, which is, therefore, not that kind of 
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repentance to which the previous promises of the 
Gospel are annexed. 

These, then, are some of the numerous decep- 
tions which men practise upon themselves for 
their own ruin, and by which they may certainly 
succeed in hiding their true condition from their 
own view, and be brought to live quite content- 
edly in a daily breach of God's commandments, 
and with all His awfiil denunciations revealed 
against them in the book of life. But, they can- 
not so impose upon their Maker — "be not de- 
ceived," my brethren, "God is not mocked, for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." 



SERMON XVIII. 



THE TRANSFIGURATION. 



Luke ix. 35. 
This is My beloved Son, hear Him. 

A FEW days before that wonderful transaction took 
place, to which the text refers, our blessed Saviour, 
in conversing with His disciples, had predicted the 
sufferings which He was shortly to undergo ; and, 
to prevent the ill effects which such a declaration 
might at that time have produced on them, He 
told them in conclusion, that,' notwithstanding the 
melancholy picture which He had' presented to 
their notice, there were some of their own num- 
ber who should not taste of death till they had 
seen the Son of man coming in His kingdom, and 
till they had beheld a visible manifestation of the 
glory which essentially belonged to Him, the 
power with which He was invested to be the 
Sovereign Judge of all. 
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The former of these promises was more parti- 
cularly verified in the person of St. John, who lived 
to see his Lord's obdurate enemies, the Jews, de- 
livered over to the most terrible destruction that 
ever befell a nation ; — the latter was made good 
to the three disciples who witnessed our Saviour^s 
transfiguration on the mount; an event which, 
considered either in itself, or in the ends to which 
it was designed to be subservient, is well deserv- 
ing of attentive examination. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to expatiate on the different particulars 
of it as they are detailed in the Grospels. 

When our Lord was in the country of Caesarea, 
it happened that He ascended a high mountain 
for the purposes of prayer and meditation, leaving 
the multitude of His disciples and followers in the 
plain, and taking with Him only Peter, James, 
and John, the three whom He was accustomed to 
select as His companions in His more retired 
moments. While engaged in His devotions " the 
fashion of His countenance was altered,** or, as 
St. Matthew expresses it. He was " transfigured ;" 
by which we are not to understand that any trans- 
figumtion was made in the substance of His body, 
but only in his outward appearance; for the change 
is described by the same evangelist to have con- 
sisted in this, ^^ that His face did shine as the sim 
and His raiment was white as the light," — ^the 
beams of Divine glory, the inherent glory of the 
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only begotten of the Father^ emanated from His 
countenance and irradiated His vesture ; and the 
majesty of the God-head was visible for a time, 
beneath the mortal tabernacle of the man of sor- 
rows. To heighten the awfiil grandeur of the 
ficene, two messengers arrived from heaven, clad 
in the resplendent attire of the blessed, to hold 
converse with the Saviour of the world — ^the one 
was Moses, the great lawgiver of the Jews and 
the founder of their civil state, — the other Elijah, 
their most distinguished prophet and a strenuous 
defender of their law. Before all this occurred 
the three disciples, yielding to the natural effects 
of fatigue, had fallen asleep, and by that means 
had missed the first view of the transfiguration, 
and with it part of the conversation that had 
ensued; they awoke, however, before it was ended, 
and heard their Lord and His two glorified ser- 
vants discoursing on His meritorious sufferings 
and death, a subject which had given all the dis- 
ciples, and especially Peter, great offence when it 
had been mentioned to them a few days pre- 
viously. They were probably awakened by the 
strong impression which the blaze of light around 
them made on their senses; but, whatever was 
the cause that roused them from their slumber, 
we may conceive their extreme astonishment 
when they lifted up their eyes, and the magnifi- 
cent spectacle Jjefore them burst full upon their 
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view. Peter, who was the most forward and ac- 
tive on all other occasions, was likewise on this 
the first that gave way to his feelings, which he 
did by the following address to Christ : " Master, 
it is good for us to be here, and let us make three 
tabernacles, one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias." A strange speech no doubt, for 
what could he suppose that Moses and Elijah, 
who had finished their course and entered into 
their rest, could possibly want of earthly habita- 
tions. The evangelist, indeed, informs us that 
Peter's surprise was so great he hardly knew what 
he said ; but still we may perceive the train of 
thought which, in the midst of all his amazement, 
was rising in the Apostle's mind. He had accom- 
panied his Master through many a delightful 
country, he had seen many astonishing miracles 
wrought by his hands, and had heard many beau- 
tiful sermons from His mouth ; but in no place, 
and on no occasion but this, were either he or 
the other disciples known to declare, " it is good 
for us to be here." The truth is, they viewed 
even the transfiguration, though a scene not of 
earth but of heaven, through the distorting me- 
dium of their own prejudices, and they thought 
it good for themselves to witness it, because it 
seemed to promise them the speedy attainment 
of all their fondest hopes and wishes : when they 
saw their Lord enthroned in state, such as Solomon 
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in all his glory had not possessed, and attended 
by two of the most illustrious characters which 
their nation had to boast of, they imagined that 
the long expected hour had at last arrived ; that 
Elias was come, according to Malachi's prediction ; 
that Christ had assumed His proper dignity, and 
had commenced a reign upon earth, which, in 
point of power, extent, and duration, should 
totally eclipse all the empires of the world. With 
these airy phantoms of temporal greatness hovering 
before his eyes, Peter made the proposal of pro- 
viding some present accommodation for Christ 
and His august ministers, till measures could be 
taken for making other arrangements more suit* 
able to their exalted rank and station. But, 
scarcely had one supernatural event given rise to 
these extravagant fancies, than another as speedily 
overturned them ; for, even while Peter yet spake, 
there came a cloud and overshadowed them," 
and there came a voice out of the cloud, saying. 
This is my beloved Son, hear Him." By this new 
and striking display of divine power the three 
disciples were so overcome, that, as St. Matthew 
tells us, they fell on their faces to the ground ; 
and when, on hearing the well known accents of 
their Lord, they ventured to look up again, the 
splendid vision had entirely vanished, Moses and 
Elias were gone, and they saw no one but their 
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gracious Master, kindly endeavouring to allay 
their fears. 

Such were the facts themselves of the trans- 
figuration on the mount : let us now inquire into 
the reason of the thing, and the ends proposed by 
it ; in the course of which inquiry we shall pro- 
bably discover that the narrative of this trans- 
action, in some of its parts at least, may be 
useful to us, as the sight of it was to Peter, 
James, and John. 

And first the conference which Moses and 
Elias held with Christ on the sufferings He was 
to undergo at Jerusalem might have been the 
means of animating Him, in His human nature, 
to encounter them with firmness and constancy ; 
and must have taught the disciples how consonant 
it was to the doctrines contained in the law and 
the prophets, that Christ should suffer many things 
and be evil intreated of men, before He re- 
ascended into heaven to participate in the glory 
of His Father. This point was the more necessary 
to be clearly established, because the Jews in 
general entertained an opinion diametrically op- 
posite, which precluded all hope of their conver- 
sion to the faith of Christ as long as it continued 
to be cherished. It was particularly important 
that the first teachers of Christianity should form 
accurate notions on this head, and therefore our 
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Lord had held many arguments with His disciples 
about it, deducing the proofs of what He ad- 
vanced from the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Now whatever conviction such arguments might 
have produced on their minds, would be consi- 
derably strengthened and enlivened, and brought 
more forcibly and frequently to their recollection 
by the concurrent evidence and sensible demon- 
stration, which the circumstances of the trans- 
figuration afforded, of what Christ had required 
them on this subject to believe and expect. Had 
not the disciples been thoroughly satisfied that 
there was no natural inconsistency between a 
state of the deepest humiliation here, and of the 
most transcendant glory hereafter, even consider- 
ing the Son of God Himself as the subject of 
both, — and had they not learned to refer the 
prophecies concerning both the sufferings and the 
exaltation of the Messiah to one and the same 
person, — it is probable their faith in Christ might 
have utterly failed, when put to the severe trial 
which it shortly afterwards experienced, when 
they viewed their Lord in the garden of Geth- 
semane, perspiring blood through the agony of 
His mind, and almost sinking under the weight 
of His afflictions, and when they heard Him 
uttering on the cross that bitter lamentation, 
" My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" 
Nor were the benefits of this kind, which the 
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apostles derived from the event we are now con- 
sidering, confined to themselves alone ; they were 
extended to all who might hereafter believe 
through their word. The divine wisdom foresaw 
that the abject condition of Christ upon earth 
would throw difficulties in the way of the pro- 
pagation of His Gospel, and that His cross in 
particular would prove, as we know it after- 
wards did, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks foolishness ; and hence it was 
mercifully provided that the principal men whose 
occupation it was to publish the sad tale of 
His miseries, should also bear witness to the 
certainty and magnitude of the glory that was 
afterwards revealed in Him ; and this they were 
enabled to do by what they had themselves be- 
held at the transfiguration, and at the ascension 
of Christ. 

The appearance of Moses and Elias on the 
former of these occasions, would also tend, in a 
different way from that just mentioned, to fiuji- 
iitate the reception of the Gospel among the 
Jews. Much as that people had been addicted to 
idolatry, in the early periods of their history, they 
never relapsed into that crime, after their return 
from the Babylonish captivity : from that period 
to the time of Christ they remained stedfastly, 
and even superstitiously, attached to the Mosaic 
law, scrupulously observant of all its external 
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rites, and exceedingly jealous of any innovation 
which might be attempted to be introduced into 
it. Lest, therefore, when the apostles preached 
to them Jesus and His gospel, they might seem 
to the Jews, as St. Paul did to the Athenians, to 
be setters forth of strange gods, it was most de- 
sirable that the Jews, and the apostles in the first 
instance, should be made to understand that there 
was a necessary connection between the law and 
the Gospel, and that they were only correspondent 
parts of one great harmonious design. For this 
purpose it was that, in the transfiguration, Moses 
and Elias were seen assisting Jesus in the new 
dispensation. Moses, the giver of the law, and 
Elijah its most zealous advocate, countenancing 
and encouraging the abolition of that law — the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from their con- 
duct being, that the Gospel was the completion 
and perfection of the law. Additional assurance 
of this truth was likewise given in another cir- 
cumstance that occurred during this transaction. 
It was just as Moses and Elias disappeared, that 
a voice from heaven pronounced the words, " This 
is my beloved Son, hear Him;" intimating thereby 
that Christ was that prophet of whom Moses in 
his writings had long since declared, " The Lord 
thy God will raise up imto thee a prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren like unto me, 
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unto him shall ye hearken ;" and signifying that 
men were no longer to listen even to God's most 
eminent servants, speaking in the law, but were 
for the future to obey His beloved Son as made 
known to them in the Gospel. From these con- 
siderations we may also deduce a farther inference, 
more immediately applicable to ourselves. Of 
Christ the voice of God commanded " hear Him" — 
lEIim, in opposition to all others who would claim 
the character of teachers sent from God. Hence 
it follows that the communications from heaven 
already made are amply sufficient throughout 
all ages for the ends of human salvation, and 
that therefore no new revelations are to be ex- 
pected, nor to be credited if pretended. Indeed 
St. Paul has set that question at rest for ever in 
the following charge which he gives to the Grala- 
tians, " If any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which ye have received, (and which 
we have also received by the words of Christ, 
and the writings of His apostles,) let him be ac- 
cursed." 

To return : the transfiguration farther proved 
that Christ's sufferings were on His part perfectly 
voluntary, since it must have been as easy for 
Him to have delivered Himself from death, as to 
invest Himself with celestial glory. His own as- 
sertion, however, as given by St. John, is clear 
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and express to this effect, where, speaking of His 
life. He says, " No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down and I have power to take it again." He 
ferther remarks, " therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life." How much 
greater cause then have we to love Him on this 
account, since it was His tender compassion for us, 
helpless wanderers, that induced Him to lay down 
His life for His sheep. 

Again — the glory which adorned the persons 
of our Lord and His attendants in the transfi- 
guration, exhibits the beauty and perfection of the 
glorified bodies of the saints after their resurrec- 
tion ; in support of which conclusion St. Paul has 
assured us that Christ shall hereafter " change our 
vile body, that it shall be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body." Nor is this a doctrine merely of 
curiosity and speculation, but one leading to re- 
sults of practical utility; for what can be more 
consoling to a Christian, who is groaning under 
the load of corporal infirmities and maladies, than 
to know of a truth that, when his earthly taber- 
nacle shall be dissolved, and worms shall have 
destroyed this body, he shall be clothed upon 
with an house from heaven, — that his soul shall 
for the future be secured in a receptacle, which 
admits neither of pain nor decay, and that, as 
Moses and Elijah appeared on the mount of trans* 

X 
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figuration, so shall he be in the day of the resti- 
tution of all things ? 

Once more. The re-appearance of two persons in 
this our terrestrial abode, so long after they had 
passed into the invisible world, was a sensible 
proof and clear example of the immortality of the 
soul, a doctrine particularly necessary to be in- 
culcated in those times, when the infidelity of the 
Sadducees was so extensively prevalent. In those 
times, did I say — alas, is it not equally necessary 
in our own? for what multitudes act and live 
from day to day as if they thought with the 
Sadducees, that there was no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit, though their conduct but too 
plainly demonstrates the existence of one spirit 
at least, the spirit that now worketh in the chil- 
dren of disobedience. May their timely repent- 
ance and conversion prevent them from expe- 
riencing that their own spirit likewise, if it does 
not at death return unto God who gave it, must 
be driven to the society of kindred spirits, the 
partners of its guilt, and the future associates of 
its punishment, there to be reserved in chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day. 

That judgment is the last article of faith which 
I shall notice as being established and illustrated 
by the transfiguration of Christ, who, as he had told 
His disciples that He would hereafter come, in 
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power and great glory to render to every man 
according to his deeds, condescended moreover 
to convince them of the truth of His predictions, 
by the power He exercised and the glory He 
assumed, during His interview with Moses and 
Elias. St. Peter, one of the spectators on this 
occasion, cites this very transaction in evidence 
of a future judgment ; " we have not," says 
that apostle, " followed cunningly-devised fables 
when we made known unto you the coming 
and power of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eye-witnesses of His majesty. For He received 
from God the Father honour and glory when 
there came such a voice to Him from the ex- 
cellent glory. This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased. And this voice, which came 
from heaven, we heard when we were with Him 
in the holy mount." And that voice shall we hear 
when we awake from the sleep of death, and lift 
up our eyes, like the apostles on the mount, to 
behold a sight of splendour and magnificence, 
unspeakable and inconceivable, for then will the 
Judge of all descend from above with ten thou- 
sand of His saints, and, if we have prepared 
ourselves to receive them, will add us to the 
bright assemblage, and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord. And when we tread the courts of 
the skies, and survey and admire their glorified 
and blissful inhabitants — the spirits of just men 
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made perfect, with the angels, and archangels; 
and all the company of heaven, with what grati- 
tude and ecstasy shall we feel and acknowledge, 
" It is good for us to be here." 



SERMON XIX. 



CONTEMPT OF DIVINE INSTITUTIONS. 



2 Kings v. 11, 12. 

But Naaman was wrath, and went away, and said, Behold, 
I thought, he will surely come out to me, and stand, and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand 
over the place, and recover the leper. Are not Ahana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ? may I not wash in them, and be clean ? so he turned 
and went away in a rage. 

Affliction generally produces humility, but it 
failed of this effect in the case of Naaman the 
Syrian. He laboured under a disease of the 
most distressing nature, which rendered the un- 
happy subjects of it a burden to themselves, 
and precluded them, in ordinary cases, from all 
association with others. He had heard, however, 
that there was a prophet in Israel, who, he 
had every reason to believe, could accomplish 
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his cure ; and he therefore took a journey from 
his own country in quest of this inspired mes- 
senger of the Lord. He came, with his horses 
and with his chariots, and with all the pomp and 
state belonging to a captain of the host of the 
king of Syria, (and with more perhaps than was 
necessary to be assumed, considering the errand 
upon which he came,) and stood at the door of 
the house of Elisha, imagining, in all probability, 
that his appearance and retinue would secure him 
a very honourable and obsequious reception from 
a person so much inferior to him in rank In 
this respect he was disappointed; the prophet 
knew his duty to God too well to compromise 
his dignity, by any act which could give counte— 
nance to the opinion, that wealth and splendour 
can purchase the favour of heaven ; and, in order 
to mortify the vanity of the haughty Syrian, he 
declined a personal interview with him, but sent 
a messenger to him saying, " Go and wash in 
Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come 
again to thee, and thou shalt be clean." This 
was an answer not at all uncourteous, and indeed 
as favourable as could be desired, promising, as it 
did, all that had been asked. But how was it 
received ? Not with gratitude, but with indigna^ 
tion — for Naaman was wrath, and went away, and 
said, " Behold, I thought, he will surely come out to 
me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord 
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his God, and strike his hand over the place, and 
recover the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Isradl? May I not wash in them, and be 
clean ? So he turned and went away in a rage." 

I diall make no observation on the absurdity of 
this man's conduct, in refusing to use a remedy 
which he had come so &r to seek; I would 
rather dkect your attention to that turn and 
temper of mind which he manifested in this pro- 
ceeding, and to the mischievous effects which 
practically result from such untoward dispositions, 
whenever they prevail, in determining a man's 
opinions and conduct. Now the cause why Naaman 
rejected with such disdain the directions of the 
prophet was this : — he had first laid down a scheme, 
in his own mind, of what he thought Elisha ought 
to do on the occasion; and when he found the 
notions of the prophet on the subject did not 
correspond with his own, he judged them utterly 
unworthy of his further attention ; the command 
he had received did not square with his own pre- 
conceived opinions ; he could not see the reason 
of it, and therefore he denies its utility and 
efficacy. The same thing is done every day by 
men in their transactions with each other; and, 
what is still more extraordinary, in their trans- 
actions with God; though there is a wide dif- 
ference between the nature and quality of the 

1 
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conduct in the two cases, arising out of this 
obvious consideration, that, in the one, the subject 
we are concerned about, lies wholly within the 
compass of our understanding, and in the other 
it does not. 

In all questions relating to things merely human, 
which aim at nothing farther than to regulate our 
relative or personal concerns on established prin- 
ciples universally admitted, we are all of us, or 
may be, competent judges of the propriety and 
reasonableness of the measures recommended for 
our adoption. And it is farther allowed, that 
such propriety and reasonableness must generally 
be clearly evident, before we can feel ourselves at 
liberty to act upon the suggestions of others, inas- 
much as reason was given us for the regulation 
of our thoughts and actions; and we therefore 
act in a manner foreign to our nature, when we 
refuse to abide by its decisions. Even here, how- 
ever, we must beware of that capital error in 
Naaman's character, which led him to dissent 
from the opinion of another, merely because it 
was contrary to his own ; which, in truth, is 
acting as unworthily towards reason as it would 
be to neglect it altogether. Whatever either ap- 
pears to be, or calls itself, truth, let it come 
from what quarter it may, is to be considered 
fully, attentively, and dispassionately ; and, if its 
pretensions are satisfactorily made out, is to be 
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embraced cheerfully and heartily. It appears, then, 
that in most cases of human intercourse we are 
not only justified in requiring, but are in duty 
bound to require, a satisfactory account and ex- 
planation of the principles by which we are called 
upon to act. We say in most cases, because there 
are some exceptions; as, for example, if we are asked 
to do any thing very unimportant, and which we 
may either do, or forbear to do, with perfect 
safety and propriety ; to refuse compliance with 
the wishes of another expressed on such a subject, 
would argue a want of good temper in ourselves, 
and be inconsistent with that general civility which 
we owe to our fellow creatures. And again, the 
relation in which we stand to others may be such 
that they may have a right to our obedience, 
when they think proper to claim it, without as- 
signing the motives of their commands, it being 
sufficient for us to see that the execution of them 
entails no guilt upon the agents ; and this is the 
situation in which subjects stand towards their 
sovereign, servants to their masters, and children 
towards their parents. Upon the whole, then, it 
appears that no general rule can be laid down for 
determining when it is right, or when wrong, 
for one man to be guided by the directions of 
another without hesitation and without inquiry, 
since such submission might be sometimes un- 
reasonable and sinful, and sometimes neither the 
one nor the other ; the particular circumstances 
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of the case must always be taken into account 
when consideration is necessary, and they will 
never fail to point out, to an honest minded man, 
the line of conduct which he ought to pursue. 

This however was not the case with Naaman : 
he had received a command from God by the 
mouth of His prophet, and yet he refused to stir 
a step, till he knew why and wherefore he had 
been so commanded; God prescribed a remedy 
which did not happen to suit his taste, and so 
he requires of the Almighty to produce His strong 
reasons, and lay open the hidden counsels of His 
wisdom for the scrutiny and approbation of one 
of His creatures. In this the Syrian has had a 
variety of followers who have equalled, and even 
exceeded him in pertinacity and arrogance ; man 
has not been deterred by the consciousness • of his 
own nothingness, from setting up bis own judg- 
ment in opposition to that of his Maker, but, 
with a mole-hill for his observatory, and an atom 
for his compass, he boldly proceeds to measure the 
plans of Omnipotence, — to find fault with their 
symmetry, — to deny their nmtual dependence, 
and to suggest designs for their improvement. 

Such an unhallowed and ungrateful use of the 
intellectual faculties, has been a fruitful source 
of infidelity. It was so in the time of our Saviour, 
when He came to His own, and His own re- 
ceived Him not ; they had drawn a picture of 
their expected Messiah, not according to the 
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characteristics given of Him in Holy Writ, but 
agreeably to their own notions, and fancies, and 
prejudices ; and hence, when He did appear among 
them. He so disappointed their desires, that they 
refused to listen to the arguments in His favour 
arising, either from the evidence of His unspotted 
life, or the mighty works by which His heavenly 
Father bore witness to His pretensions. Their 
rulers indeed went one step farther, and, even 
when His miracles were thrust upon their notice, 
they would give no credence to His word ; they 
acknowledged, " this man doth many miracles, 
and if we let Him alone all men will believe on 
Him ;" and yet, with this confession on their lips, 
they firmly resolved not to believe on Him them- 
selves. So also, when two of His disciples had 
healed the lame man, the scribes and elders meet 
together, and reason and determine on the subject 
in the following manner: — "That indeed a notable 
miracle hath been done by them is manifest to all 
them that dwell in Jerusalem, and we cannot 
deny it. But that it spread no farther among 
the people, let us straightly threaten them that 
they speak henceforth to no man in this name." 

Such was the way in which a bold and impious 
prejudice operated to the disadvantage of Chris- 
tianity at its first promulgation. It has acted ever 
since to the same purport, though it has been 
applied to rather different subjects. Infidelity in 
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modern times has been generally produced, not 
so much by the neglect of reason, as by the pre- 
posterous abuse of it ; instead of first examining 
the evidences of the Gospel, and then viewing its 
doctrines and institutions as accommodated to, 
and arising out of, the particular nature of the 
revelation, men have most commonly begun with 
trying its peculiar tenets by a standard which 
they have formed on insufficient authority ; and, 
when they find that the plans of Providence have 
nothing in common with the maxims of human 
policy, they think themselves justified in disbe- 
lieving what they have never considered on equit- 
able principles. 

The distinguishing articles of the Christian faith 
— such as, the ineffable union of the persons of 
the Godhead, — the mode of human redemption 
by the incarnation and sufferings of the Son, and 
the renovating influence of the Holy Spirit, have 
proved to many, under such circumstances, a fatal 
stumbling-block, and rock of offence; not that 
they have been able to show, that any of these 
doctrines are inconsistent with the attributes of 
the Deity, discoverable by the light of nature, but 
only that they appear remote from the common 
apprehensions of mankind. Now difficulties of 
this kind would have no place in the mind of one 
who had satisfied himself on other, and independ- 
ent grounds, that the revelation was, indeed. 
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Divine, for he would then be prepared to expect 
mysteries when a Being was concerned, whose 
boundless nature transcends our highest thoughts ; 
and if such mysteries were occasionally inter- 
mingled in a code of practical precepts, he would 
inquire, whether they might not afford some ad- 
ditional motives for a compliance with those pre- 
cepts, and whether, if faith be prescribed as a 
duty, they might not furnish a useful exercise 
for it. 

Some, again, who thus begin where they should 
end, feel a repugnance to the Gospel for the same 
reasons as they did, who are described by the 
apostle, — who, having erroneous and extravagant 
conceptions, either of the dignity and perfection 
of the human nature in general, or of their own 
moral attainments in particular, and who, thus 
going about to establish their own righteousness, 
would not submit themselves to the righteousness 
of God. Such people, ignorant as they are of 
their own sinfulness, are disposed to think that 
they are already " clean every whit," and have no 
occasion for the waters of that fountain which is 
opened in the Gospel for uncleanness and ini- 
quity ; they see no reason why they should leave 
the rivers of their own Damascus to wash in the 
foreign waters of Jordan, and, when they are com- 
manded so to do, like Naaman, they turn and go 
away in a rage. 
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A much more general cause, however, of the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel system has been the purity and 
the strictness of the morality which it inculcates. 
The subjection of every thought and desire to the 
obedience of Christ, a total surrender of the heart 
and soul to God, are precepts which are no sooner 
presented to the mind of a carnal man than he 
pronounces them impracticable, and the religion 
which enjoins them unsuited to the constitution 
and condition of human nature. Nor is this con- 
clusion at all surprising when we recollect how it 
has been obtained ; that is, by applying to the pas- 
sions before the understanding was consulted, by 
setting the servant in the place of the master, and 
by encouraging and allowing the principles which 
should obey, to prescribe to and domineer over 
those which ought to command. Under such a 
reign of moral anarchy it is in vain to expect any 
thing like justice ; and no sooner is the Saviour 
heard to say, " Be ye perfect even as your Father 
which is in heaven, for strait is the gate that 
leadeth unto life," than all the turbulent, and sin- 
ful propensities of the soul are gathered together 
against Him, and a thousand voices exclaim from 
within, "Away with Him, away with Him! Crucify 
Him, crucify Him !" So true it is that a man 
must be previously disposed to do the will of God, 
before he is in a proper capacity to know of the 
doctrine that reveals it, whether it be of God. 
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Thus unfairly by themselves, and ungratefully 
towards God, are men accustomed to act in the 
business of religion, when they suffer preposses- 
sions to occupy the mind, and to exclude the con- 
sideration, or invalidate the force of the proper 
and primary evidences of religion itself. Let us 
not, however, confine these observations to the 
case of those who openly and formally disown the 
Gospel, for they are equally true, to all appear- 
ance, of many professing Christians, and I pro- 
ceed to show how this inference may be fairly 
deduced from their conduct. 

The Divine Author of our religion has ordained 
certain positive institutions, as helps and instru- 
ments, to further the great ends which His religion 
was intended to answer. 

Thus, for instance. He has sanctified the Sab- 
bath as a solemn season for the refreshment and 
improvement of the soul, and He, by His example, 
and His apostles, by express command, have taught 
us that a portion of the holy day is to be' employed 
in frequenting the solemn assembly of the saints, 
for the purposes of public worship. Many of those, 
however, who profess to be His followers, imagin- 
ing themselves wiser than their Lord and Master, 
have come to a determination different from His, 
and have resolved, it seems, that they can employ 
their time to better effect elsewhere. How far 
their experience will confirm such an opinion it is 
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not now ray business to inquire ; but this I must 
remark of persons who think and act on such a 
principle, that they are all the while opposing 
their judgment to that of Him who seeth the 
heart and knoweth what is in man, and are tacitly, 
though not ambiguously, declaring that they have 
no great faith in that religion whose precepts they 
thus practically despise. The same thing is to be 
said of those who attend the services of the Lord's 
house, merely for the sake of example to their 
inferiors and dependents ; such a consideration 
may be allowed as a subordinate and secondary 
motive, but when it is the principal, and the only 
one that brings them to the sanctuary at all, it 
is plain that they regard the ordinances of the 
temple as ineffectual to the end for which they 
were designed, and consider the observance of 
them as nothing else than a useful piece of civil 
policy. 

So also they who, when they do unite in public 
worship, are perfectly indifferent under what mi- 
nistration it may be conducted ; — whether that of 
men who presume to meddle with holy things 
unauthorized by credentials from the great High 
Priest, or of them who have received, through the 
channels of His appointment, a commission to 
bless in His name — the advocates, I say, of such 
indifference, or, as it is sometimes misnamed, 
liberality in religious matters, are justly chargeable 
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with denying, either the fact, or the validity of the 
ministerial institution. It is true this practice is 
sometimes defended, but on a very mistaken no- 
tion, namely, that personal holiness gives the best 
title to the privileges of the priesthood. Most 
certain it is that holiness becometh the house of 
the Lord, and is the garment which should always 
deck the servants of the altar. But the unwor- 
thiness of the ambassador is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the authority of the commission 
under which he acts; private profligacy, how- 
ever incongruous it may be, and however disgust- 
ing in the representative of majesty, has no effect 
in vitiating the character of what he may perform 
in his public capacity. We mention not this fact 
in reference to ourselves, for, God forbid, that we 
should glory in our shame ; nor as if it furnished 
us with an exemption from the obligations in- 
cumbent on Christians in general ; for deeply, and 
awfully responsible shall we be for the example 
we set, as well as for the doctrines we preach : 
nevertheless the ordinances of salvation we dis- 
pense are those we have received from the Lord 
Christ ; they are His and not ours, nor can any 
of our infirmities and corruptions contaminate 
their inherent holiness; the ministerial acts of 
the Satanic Judas were just as valid as those of 
the heavenly-minded, and therefore beloved, dis- 
ciple. 

Y 
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To return; let us briefly mention another in- 
stance of the apparent distrust of professing Christ- 
ians in the wisdom and power of their Divine law- 
giver. He has told them to assemble round His 
table, and to partake of the emblems of His body 
and blood ; and numbers of them seem to regard 
the cup of blessing, just as Naaman did the waters 
of Jordan, a remedy of no more virtue to heal the 
leper than any other of the natural productions of 
the earth. And so far, indeed, are they right, that 
it possesses no such property of itself ; the natural 
effect of the fruit of the vine is only to make glad 
the heart of man; but, when sanctified by the 
word of the Lord, and mingled with an infusion of 
the spiritual dew from heaven, it acts as an antidote 
to sin, and a cordial to the soul of the faithful and 
pious communicant. 

Are there now any of you, my brethren, who 
are conscious of such a practical disregard, either 
of the doctrines or institutions of Christianity, as, 
I have contended, must argue a want of belief in 
Him ? perhaps you will tell me, that in your case, 
at least, I have ascribed them to an improper mo- 
tive, and you may be ready to accost me in the 
fervent language of the Psalmist — "I hate the 
sins of unfaithfulness ; there shall no such cleave 
unto me." But let me admonish you, that one of 
these things is necessarily true, — either you do 
not believe the word of God, and then the motives 
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of your conduct are such as I have assigned, or 
else, if you do believe it, you are self-condemned 
for acting as if you did not. In either case let 
me entreat you to remember, that, if you wish to 
be saved by Christ, you must be saved in His way; 
and surely you may be well contented that He 
who has purchased for you the blessings of salva- 
tion, should be suffered to convey them to you by 
what methods He pleases. Let your reason, in- 
deed, be the guide of your faith, but let it not 
wander from its proper oflGice and sphere, to enter 
into a competition with the wisdom of the Most 
High. His ways may be now far above, out of 
our sight, but, depend upon it, even the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men, and that, at length. He 
will be found true, though all men be liars. Leave 
His part to His own management, and thankfully 
accept and execute that which He has assigned 
to you, and so will the doctrines and institutions, 
which were to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness, become to you, through 
the merits of Christ, the power of God unto 
salvation. 
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SERMON XX. 



THE LIFE OF FAITH. 



Gal. ii. 20. 

I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me : and the life, which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me. 

These words admit both of a primary and second- 
ary meaning. To understand the first of them it 
is to be observed, that one great object of the 
apostle, in writing this epistle, was to correct the 
notions of certain Judaizing Christians among the 
Galatians, who imagined that even the reception 
of the Gospel as a rule of faith and practice was 
insufficient to justification, unless accompanied by 
a strict adherence to the ritual of the law of Moses. 
To show, therefore, his own sense of these errone- 
ous opinions, he relates, in the earlier part of this 
chapter, and in the preceding one, how strenu- 
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ously he had opposed both them and their de- 
fenders, and how totally he had himself renounced 
all dependence upon the Mosaic law, for justifica- 
tion and pardon in the sight of God. Indeed, as 
he strongly argues, there could have been no 
reason why they, who had originally been Jews 
like himself, and particularly they who, like him, 
had attained to great knowledge and practice of 
the Jewish religion, should have ever become Chris- 
tians at all, unless they had been convinced of the 
ineflGicacy of their own faith, now that Christ had 
come into the world to establish a better ; and, 
therefore, the apostle most reasonably declares that 
his acceptance of Christ's religion was a sufficient 
proof that he thought his own, whatever it might 
have been once, was now no longer capable of grant- 
ing pardon and salvation to those who had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
who were persuaded that He came out from God. 
This is the apostle's reasoning — "We who are 
Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, 
knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Christ, that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law, for by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified." He then goes on to 
describe his entire emancipation from all the rites 
imposed by the law of Moses, in the strong Ian- 
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guage of the text, in which he says, that " he was 
crucified with Christ ;" that is, that, as Christ by 
His death abolished all distinction between Jew 
and Grentile, so as that both might equally partake 
of the blessings of the Gospel, in like manner, 
by that same event, was the apostle himself cruci- 
fied to the law, and no more under any obligation 
to attend to the ceremonials of it than a man 
naturally dead is, or can be, bound to the observ- 
ance of civil and moral duties. This is the drift 
of the apostle's words as used in their primary 
signification: the rest of the text may be ex- 
plained in a similar manner, but it aUudes more 
particularly to that secondary meaning of the 
passage which is implied in the first ; and on this 
I shall naw enter more at large. The words of 
the text may be applied to the case of every man, 
as well as St. Paul, who enters upon the Christian 
profession with sincerity, and perseveres in it with 
earnestness ; every true disciple of his Lord and 
Master may use them with equal propriety. Let 
us examine them, therefore, attentively in their 
extended and spiritual sense. 

" I am crucified with Christ," says the apostle. 
— He was crucified to the law of Moses, and every 
Christian, when he assumes the Christian name, 
is crucified by profession to every law but that of 
Christ. As Christ was crucified to destroy the 
body of sin, so do all God's servants imdertake^ 
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by God's help, to crucify the old man in their 
hearts, to mortify their members which are upon 
the earth, and never to cease contending with 
their wicked passions and desires, till they have 
brought into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. It was, indeed, for this very pur. 
pose that they were buried with Him by baptism 
unto death, that, like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so they also should walk in newness of life. To 
the fulfilment of these indisputable terms of the 
Christian covenant is every one obliged, either 
from the moment of receiving baptism, or, if that 
sacrament have been administered to him in his 
infancy, from the time of his arriving at years 
of discretion, and understanding the nature of 
the engagement that has been made for him. 
This is the meaning of being crucified with 
Christ, and this is the ground of the obligation, 
which we all lie under, of being thus conformed 
to Him in the likeness of His death. Let us 
seriously ask our consciences, how we have ac- 
quitted ourselves of these momentous stipulations 
— and may we receive an answer of peace. 

But, farther — death is the end of life, and can 
only be inflicted upon that which lives; conse- 
quently, when the apostle speaks of his having 
been crucified with Christ, it is manifestly imder- 
stood that he had previously led a life, of which 
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that event was the termination. Let us next 
inquire what manner of life that was. St. Paul, 
we know, had been brought up a Jew, and accord- 
ing to the principles of the strictest sect among 
the Jews. Indeed, he was remarkably distin- 
guished by all the external privileges which could 
attach to persons of that religion, as he himself 
testifies in the following words: "If any man 
thinketh he hath wherein he might trust in the 
flesh, I more; circumcised the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a He- 
brew of the Hebrews ; as touching the law, a 
pharisee; concerning zeal, persecuting the Church; 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless." And yet, though he enjoyed all these 
advantages in the religion in which he had been 
educated, though that religion was derived from 
God, and was in itself holy, just, and good, and 
though he was, as he declares, a conscientious and 
zealous follower of all the Mosaic institutions, yet^ 
before he became a Christian, he had not attained 
to that holiness of heart without which no one 
can see God. His life, in the opinion of all who 
witnessed it, would no doubt be considered, not 
only as respectable, but as highly meritorious, 
yet it wanted the innate principle which it was 
the peculiar province of the Gospel to supply. 
Of this the apostle is himself a witness, and who 
in such a case can be a more unexceptionable 
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one ; for, in addressing the Ephesian converts, and 
describing the woridliness and sinftdness of the 
Gentiles, previously to their embracing the Gospel, 
he scruples not to rank the Jews (and himself 
among the number,) with them, setting down 
ix)th Jew and Gentile as alike under sin and con- 
demnation. " You," he says, " hath He quickened 
who were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in 
time past ye walked according to the course of 
this worid, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience, among whom also we all 
had our conversation in times past, in the lusts of 
our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of 
the mind, and were by nature the children of 
wrath even as others." Here, then, we see, not 
only the fact, but the cause, of that general cor- 
ruption which prevailed both among Jews and 
Gentiles, viz., that they were not actuated by a 
spirit of religion, though both had sufficient op- 
portunities of acquiring it as far as God exacted 
it of them : — they loved the creature more than 
the Creator, — ^their minds were captivated and 
enslaved by present things, by the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, the love of fame 
and honour, of riches and pleasure, of luxury and 
riot. Hence they walked according to the course 
of this world ; doing every thing which could gain 
them the applause of the world and nothing more; 
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perfectly satisfied with the praise of men, and 
altogether indifferent about obtaining the praise 
of God. So in their private conduct, self-gratifi- 
cation being their ruling motive, they indulged, 
without consideration or control, the lusts of the 
flesh, fulfilling, instead of checking, the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind. This is the apostle's 
description of the unregenerate of his time ; it is 
strictly applicable in all its parts to many, who, 
in our days, go under the name of Christians ; but 
all such persons, if St. Paul is to be believed, so 
far from having been quickened by Christ, are 
still dead in trespasses and sins. Now the evil 
propensities of nature are just as much innate, 
and just as strong in us of this age as they were 
in the people of the apostle's days, and, therefore, 
there is just as much reason and necessity for 
their being extirpated in us as in them. There 
will probably, indeed, be a difierence between the 
manner of our conversion and that of the primitive 
Christians, but the thing itself will not be different 
in substance. 

When the Gospel was first preached, and men 
embraced it who had never before heard of Christ, 
they were at once brought out of darkness into 
light; the eyes of their understanding being 
opened, new motives of action, and precepts of 
life were received by them, altogethei^ different 
from those by which their conduct had been pre- 
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viously guided. Moreover, as in those days no 
one could gain any thing by becoming a Christian, 
but, on the contrary, by so doing, a man gave up 
all his prospects in this life, they who made such 
a sacrifice of their temporal interests for the sake 
of the kingdom of God, must have been sincere 
in taking up the -profession of the GU)spel, which 
therefore with them could not be a matter of pro- 
fession merely, but they would set themselves 
heartily, from the moment th^ embraced the 
faith, to comply with the new obligations it im- 
posed on them. Hence, then, there must have 
been, in their case, a marked change from sin to 
righteousness, efiected at a certain determinate 
period of their lives, namely, at the time they 
became Christians; and this was manifestly the 
beginning of their spiritual life, and so must ever 
after continue, whatever improvements in holiness 
it might subsequently receive. With people who 
have lived all their Jives in coimtries professing 
Christianity, and who have themselves been 
brought up, nominally, at least, as members of 
that holy calling, the case must be clearly 
different. 

Such persons may be divided into two classes 
— they who, having been baptized into the faith 
of Christ, and instructed in the principles of it, 
have honestly endeavoured to lead their lives in 
conformity with those principles ; and these per- 
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sons, though they have constant need of repent- 
ance for their daily sins, and of an increase of 
spiritual graces, have no need of conversion, pro- 
perly so called, for their conversion, (if the term 
must be used in a case to which it does not 
belong,) has been going on silently and gradually all 
their lives. The other class consists of those who 
have indeed named the name of Christ, but who 
have thought nothing of the obligation, resulting 
from that act, of departing from all iniquity, — 
who have not endeavoured, or only faintly and 
ineffectually endeavoured, to perform their part of 
the Christian covenant, — ^whose daily conduct has 
proceeded from no higher and better motive than 
a desire of pleasing their fellow creatures or them- 
selves, and who have hitherto lived without God 
in the world, and without religion as the ruling 
principle on which to form their character, and 
direct their conduct. To such persons as these, 
conversion, in its plain, literal, and strongest sense, 
is absolutely necessary, and, unless such a change 
shall pass upon them, they must perish in their 
sins. From what has been said, then, on this 
head, the following practical conclusions may be 
drawn: — that it is an unprofitable task at best, 
and frequently an impossible one, for modem 
Christians to attempt to ascertain at what parti- 
cular moment of their lives they were first be- 
gotten unto God. The great points which they 
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are interested in searching out are these: — ^whether 
they have been, in deed and in truth, transformed 
from worldliness to godliness, — whether their 
hearts, now, at this present moment, are right 
with God ; for if their principles and practice are 
truly Christian, it matters little how or when they 
became so ; if they have put on Christ, and abide 
in Christ, they are safe : — and, on the other hand, 
if a load of unrepented, and, therefore, unforgiven 
sin, still lieth at their door, their case then, too, 
is perfectly clear, and a very lamentable one it 
is; their hearts require to be changed and re- 
newed ; and changed and renewed they must be, 
if they would taste the joys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

To resume, now, the consideration of the text. 
After the apostle had declared, "I am crucified 
with Christ," he immediately adds, " nevertheless 
I live," thereby intimating not only that he had 
not been speaking of any natural death produced 
by crucifixion, but that the course of life, on 
which he had entered since he became a servant 
of Christ, was alone worthy of the name of life, 
and that the life which he had led before, was, 
in his present estimation, nothing better than a 
delusive appearance of life, — ^a vision, a dream, a 
shadow. He then proceeds to give us farther 
particulars of the nature of that new and more 
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noble existence which he now enjoyed, "never- 
theless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." 
The natural life of man is carried on and sup- 
ported by virtue of a certain energy belonging 
equally to every individual of the human race, 
conferred, indeed, at first by God, the ultimate 
Author of all things, but annexed, by His good 
pleasure, to the frame and constitution of every 
child of Adam, from the time of his birth to that 
of his death. But it is different in the new crea- 
tion ; — ^the vital principle of the spiritual life is 
not inseparably connected with that of the animal 
life ; in some persons it may be wanting altoge- 
ther, in others it may be weak and variable, and 
in all its strength and efficacy are made to depend 
on their own sincere exertions. It is not inherent 
in man, nor bom together with him, nor does it 
necessarily accompany him through life ; but it 
descends from heaven upon the humble and the 
penitent, and its measure and permanence are in 
proportion to the need of him who asks it, to the 
earnestness with which he endeavours to obtain 
it, and to the use and application which he makes 
of it when obtained. Hence it is that the apostle 
disclaims the idea of the spiritual life within him 
springing out of any principle of his own nature, 
and that he describes it as having been produced 
at first, and carried on afterwards, from day to 
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day, solely by the Spirit of Christ, that Holy. 
Spirit which proceeds from Christ, and which is 
given, for the sake of Christ, to all His faithful 
servants. " I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me." 

Next we are informed of the means whereby 
the new life, begun by the agency of the Spirit, is 
afterwards cherished, and the rule by- which it is 
directed — " the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God." This 
phrase admits of two meanings, of which, indeed, 
one is consequent on the other, but^ to preserve 
the greater clearness, it may be proper to consider 
them separately. To live, then, by the faith of 
the Son of God, signifies, first, to live by exercis- 
ing faith in the Son of God as its object. The 
belief of the divinity of His nature,— of the great 
things He has done and still is doing for us, — of 
His all-suflieiency, as our Saviour, to atone for 
our transgressions, though numberless as the sand 
of the sea.shore,^of His prevailing power, as our 
Intercessor, at the right hand of the Mf^esty on 
high, — and of His faithfulness and truth in mak- 
ing good all His gracious promises ;— the firm 
belief in these things^ brought home to the mind 
by sober, serious meditation, will add continually 
fresh strength and vigour, to the life of the inner 
man of the heart, acting as bread to the hungry 
soul, and drink to the thirsty, — ^raising all the 

1 
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faculties and feelings, as on eagles' wings, in 
adoration and love to God, and leading us to 
break forth, in that enraptured language of the 
Psalmist, " O how amiable are thy tabernacles, 
thou Lord of Hosts ! " No wonder, therefore, that 
the. apostle speaks of acts of lively faith, as th^ 
in.trlen« of no«ri,Uag the vibJ L,gi« of the 
Christian life. 

Again ; to live by the faith of the Son of God, 
is to live with constant reference to that system 
of faith, which was revealed to the world by the 
Son of God, including, therefore, both its doctrines 
and precepts ; to make, in short, the vdll of God 
the sole rule of our conduct, and to look to His 
approbation as the great and glorious reward of 
all our tribulations, and exertions. Now an ad- 
herence to these principles is that which lays a 
solid foundation for confidence in God, for it gives 
us the highest evidence we can desire, and that 
which God himself has directed us to judge by, 
that we are really led by His Spirit ; and we know 
that as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God, and will be acknowledged as 
such at the resurrection of the just. And when we 
can believe on rational grounds, that we are already 
in the favour of God, we shall have a double rea- 
son for wishing and striving to continue in His 
love, both from the happiness we have hitherto 
found in it, and from our anticipation of that state 
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of bliss which is hereafter to succeed it. But 
of these considerations, which are principally 
efficacious in renewing and feeding the flame 
of spiritual life, the apostle has singled out for 
our use the most powerful, and the most affect- 
ing ; " I live," he says, " by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me." Men are incapable of being strongly 
moved, except by something which is brought 
home pointedly to themselves, and in which 
their own interest is deeply involved. Now every 
sincere Christian is at liberty to appropriate to 
himself the tender mercies and the availing merits 
of Christ, and to feel and to say, with the 
apostle, the Son of God loved me and gave Him- 
self for me. And who that makes this decla- 
ration and believes it, can help being touched 
and penetrated by it ; can any one be thoroughly 
persuaded that Christ has died to save his sin- 
ful soul, and feel nothing like holy gratitude 
in return for such a boundless blessing ? If 
the thought of this, when duly weighed, shall 
fail to melt the heart of a sinner, what can ? 
But however this be, it will not be lost upon the 
saint, — he will feel its quickening impulse through 
every stage of his Christian progress, and he will 
have nothing to do, when he wishes to increase 
his ardour in the race, but to think within him- 
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self, " Christ loved me and gave himself for 



me.** 



It appears, then, that besides the earthly, visible, 
animal life of the body, there is also a life of the 
soul, commensurate with the capacities and de- 
sires of an immortal being, begun and carried on 
unto perfection by the agency of God's Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of all real Christians. To many, 
who have no manner of notion of it by their o^ 
experience, the thing may seem incredible, and 
God's minister, who declares it, may be thought a 
setter forth of strange doctrines ; but we have the 
undeniable testimony of an apostle to conBrm its 
truth, and all the saints in heaven would join in 
asserting, that they had found in it their greatest 
comfort while on earth. The blind man would 
perhaps disbelieve us when we attempted to de- 
scribe to him the glorious spectacle afforded by 
the sun, and moon, and all the host of heaven ; 
but the spangled firmament would yet glow in its 
usual majesty and splendour, whether he believed 
its existence or not ; and so likewise the life of 
faith in the Son of God is not the less real be- 
cause many men understand it not. But to those 

m 

who have it not, and know not of it, it is a matter 
of the last importance to become practically ac- 
quainted with it — it will be well worth their seek- 
ing after, and when found will amply reward all the 
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labour of the search. If they would be satisfied 
of the truth of the representation, given of it, 
as the summit and perfection of all human hap- 
piness, let them only be persuaded to enter upon 
it in earnest, and they wiU be no longer faithless 
but beKeving. 
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SERMON XXL 



LIVING AFTER THE FLESH AND AFTER THE SPIRIT. 



Rom. viii. 13, 14. 

If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die : but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. 

The text describes, in very plain and perspicuous 
language, the spiritual condition of those two 
classes of persons into which all professing Chris- 
tians may be divided ; and it points out the ulti- 
mate consequences of each of those conditions, if 
persevered in to the end of life. It is one of those 
Scriptural declarations which will be abundantly 
sufficient at the last day, to vindicate the justice 
of God in the condemnation of sinners, because it 
is one which forewarns them, in the clearest and 
most perspicuous terms, both what they have to 
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expect if they continue in disobedience, and like- 
wise the means by which the impending danger 
may be averted. 

First : the apostle says, " If ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die." To live after or according to 
the flesh, is to live in the unrestrained indulgence 
of the desires, to which we are prompted by tlie 
carnal principle within us. Whatever may have 
been the dreams of some men, wise alone in the 
wisdom of this world, concerning the inherent 
goodness of the human character, certain it is 
that no one, who has been in the habit of atten- 
tively scrutinizing the motions of his heart, will 
ever be inclined to magnify himself in his own 
eyes ; for he will there see enough of folly, of 
fickleness, of weakness, and of wickedness, to cast 
down all such high imaginations : and however true 
it is that the human soul is capable of attaining 
in this life to very elevated degrees of moral and 
spiritual excellence, it is also true, that, as we 
come out of the hands of nature, we are far from 
the kingdom of God. And again, though there 
is a difference between different persons in the 
dispositions wherewith they are bom, (perhaps 
indeed as great as there is between the features 
and lineaments of their faces,) yet in all there are 
properties and tendencies of soul very different 
from those, which God requires us to possess 
before we can be admitted to heaven. Thus, a 
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tendency to pride and selfishness, to malice and 
revenge, is always, in a greater or less degree, the 
natural fruit of the heart of man ; in all of us is 
there an innate desire to gratify the bodily ap- 
petites, without distincti(Mi or limitation; all of 
us are inclined to be lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God, and all of us have originally a 
distaste for spiritual employments. Now to live 
after the flesh is to follow the bent and bias of 
these our natural tempers, without making any 
attempt (or at least any resolute and eflfectual 
attempt,) to restrain and subdue them. And the 
consequence of thus yielding to our corrupted pas^ 
sions is stated by the apostle to be death, — " if y© 
live after the flesh ye shall die." And the death 
he denounces is manifestly something else than 
temporal death, the death of the body, because 
that is the inevitable lot equally of the bad and 
good; it can be no other than spiritual death, 
the death, of the soul, that which is sometimes 
called in Scripture, the second death, namely, the 
punishment of the future and eternal worli Before 
proceeding farther it may be usefnl to make a 
few rem^ks on that proposition of the apostle, the 
meaning of which we have been hitherto consideiw 
ing. First, it appears that, in order to ensure our 
condemnation, we need not go out of our way to 
invent or to seek after temptations, nor is it neces- 
sary that we should be guilty of any of the more 
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flagrant and enormous acts of wickedness ; for we 
have that within which will supply us with in- 
centives enough to sin, and that, which in the 
opinion of the generality of mankind is scarcely 
any fault at all, namely, an easy compliance with 
our natural inclinations, is of itself sufficient to 
effect our ruin. We shall hereafter be con- 
demned, not only for doing what we ought not 
to have done, but also for omitting to do what 
we ought to have done; among which sins of 
omission one of the greatest, though one of the 
least regarded, is the neglect of controlling the 
evil propensities of our nature, and bringing them 
into subjection to the obedience of Christ, 

Again ; the apostle asserts, generally and with- 
out exception, that, if we live after the flesh, we 
shall die, whatever be the cause which prevents 
us from living a higher and better life. Now 
this comprehensive sentence of condemnation will 
include the cases of two very different descriptions 
of persons; namely, of those who never try to 
mortify their carnal affections^ and are indifferent 
to the consequences of yielding to them ; and 
those who are aware of the sinfulness of their 
heart, who acknowledge it, and at least in words 
lament it, and who make some, though feeble 
and unsuccessful, attempts to counteract it. That 
the relaxed and careless conduct of the first of^ 
these classes of men should draw down destruc- 
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tion upon their heads, can be matter of surprise 
to no one ; they do not think salvation a reward 
worth trying after, and therefore they very 
naturally and deservedly lose it. But what shall 
be said with respect to those persons who are 
deeply sensible of the evil of their carnal appe- 
tites, and who endeavour, though ineffectually, to 
mortify them ; does it not seem hard that they 
too should fail of being accepted, and that their 
labours should be in vain ? We answer, it would 
not only seem so, but actually be so, if they were 
really incapable of achieving the victory over 
their corruptions, and rising out of and above 
them, to newness and holiness of life. But the 
truth is, that honest, sincere, and hearty endea- 
vour after holiness, never will or can be made in 
vain on Christian principles ; and whenever men 
are enslaved by their sinful passions it is because 
they do not strive against them as they ought to 
do; for we are all able, not indeed by our own 
power, but in the might of Him who strengtheneth 
us, to emancipate ourselves from the load of our 
innate infirmities, and to crucify the old man 
within us. 

And this leads me to consider the second clause 
of the text, which recognizes and admits the exist- 
ence of such a power in man ; " but if ye through 
the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live," because the act of doing so is pre- 
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scribed as a duty to all Christians, and God would 
never command what, by the nature of the case, 
could not be performed. And not only the pos- 
sibility of our deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption is here implied, but the means of 
effecting it are clearly stated ; " If ye, through 
the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the Spirit, ye 
shall live," — it is by means of the Holy Spirit of 
God that our souls are to be purified, and ren- 
dered vessels meet for the Master's use. It was 
an opinion held even by some wise and good men 
among the heathen, that the soul had somehow 
or other been corrupted, and that men could not 
restore themselves to their original purity with- 
out divine assistance. This supernatural aid, the 
necessity of which every one's experience will 
tend to establish, is promised in the most ample 
manner under the Gospel; and the descent of 
the Holy Ghost in a visible form upon the apostles, 
performed as on this day, to qualify them by ex- 
traordinary endowments for the due discharge of 
their functions, was partly perhaps intended as 
an illustration and a sensible proof, that His in- 
fluence should be shed abroad upon Christians in 
general for the eflScient supply of their spiritual 
wants individually. Certain, however, it is that 
the doctrine of spiritual agency exerted on the 
human heart is most clearly laid down in Scrip- 
ture, and forms indeed ^ necessary part of the 
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Christian scheme of salvation ; for^ since we are 
taught in the GrospeI» on the one hand, that 
holiness must be attained before we can go to 
heaven, and on the other that we are incompetent 
to attain it by our own exertions merely, it will 
follow that, unless this holiness be wrought in us 
from above, no flesh could be saved. But though 
God must work in us effectually before our souls 
can be conformed to the image of His Son, in 
righteousness and true holiness, yet it must be 
carefully remembered, that the improvement and 
advancement we may make in piety is left to 
depend upon ourselves. This is asserted in the 
text where, though the apostle says, that our cor- 
ruptions are to be conquered through the Spirit, 
yet he says, that it is we ourselves who are to 
conquer them, "if^^ through the Spirit, do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live." We are 
to use our own best exertions in the matter, and 
then, but not otherwise, God will co-operate with 
us and bless our labours with success. 

The grace of God's Holy Spirit being so abso- 
lutely essential to our salvation, it becomes a 
question of the last importance how we are to 
acquire and to preserve it. With regard to the 
first, we are expressly told in Scripture, that God 
will give His Spirit to them who ask it in prayer. 
But, in acting on this information, we are to 
reflect what is meant in Scripture by prayer; it 
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is not an inattentive, indifferent, heartless, life- 
less repetition of a certain fonn of words, but it 
is a pouring forth the whole soul before God — an 
earnest, pressing, persevering, prosecution of our 
suit, proceeding from a consciousness of the 
greatness of the blessing we ask, and of our 
deplorable condition if we fail of obtaining it. 
This is the only kind of prayer which is esteemed 
prayer in the sight of God, and to such a prayer 
as this most assuredly His Holy Spirit will not be 
denied. Again: the way to retain this divine 
person as a guest in our hearts, is by carefully 
attending to and obeying His holy suggestions, 
as communicated to us by our conscience, for to 
resist and to oppose, either with a high hand and 
open contumaciousness, or by the more circuitous 
and hypocritical method of endeavouring to explain 
them away, and to find pretexts for evading the 
course of conduct they prescribe ; this will be a 
sure means of provoking God to withdraw from 
us a blessing we so grossly abuse. And such an 
infatuated proceeding, independently of the ad- 
vantages of which it will deprive us, is in itself a 
sin of heinous magnitude; for it is manifestly 
despising and insulting the Holy Ghost, and the 
nature of this offence may be made apparent from 
the following consideration. Our Saviour once 
addressed the Jews in these terms, " All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men^ 
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but whoso speaketh against the Holy Ghost it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come." The particular 
occasion on which these words were spoken, was 
when the Jews, in the perverseness and obstinacy 
of their hearts, having seen with their own eyes 
the stupendous miracles performed by our blessed 
Lord, and being convinced in their consciences that 
they were wrought by the finger of God, chose to 
ascribe them to tlje agency of Satan; aflSrming 
that Christ cast out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of the devils. That particular and express 
sin, therefore, which is here declared to be unpar- 
donable, appears to be one which cannot be com- 
mitted now, nor ever can be henceforward, unless 
Christ should appear again upon earth, and mani- 
fest His divine power among men in the same 
manner as He did at His first advent. But, though 
we cannot commit this self-same sin, we may fall 
into one which is very like it ; for this sin of the 
Jews consisted in maligning and traducing the 
Holy Spirit, by virtue of which Jesus performed 
His miracles : — for is not a voluntary rejection of 
the dictates of the Spirit, and a hardening ourselves 
against His influences, likewise a contempt of His 
divinity, and treating Him as if He were not 
divine ? and in as far as this latter sin partakes of 
the nature of the former, it must, in the same pro- 
portion, partake of its guilt likewise. But to return 
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to the subject more immediately before us. They, 
who thankfully and faithfully use the gracious aid 
of the Holy Spirit, shall daily receive fresh supplies 
of grace, as the exigencies of their life may require ; 
they shall experience, to their great and endless 
comfort, that greater is He that is in them than 
he that is in the world ; and, while that world 
around them lieth in wickedness, they shall con- 
stantly make farther progress in mortifying the 
deeds of the body. By the amended and im- 
proving tenor of their sentiments and actions they 
have a convincing and satisfactory proof, that a 
principle more than human is working in their 
hearts to fit them for a more blissful and glorious 
state of existence ; they acquire more correct no- 
tions of the value of earthly things, and their 
thoughts and affections draw gradually nearer to 
heavenly things — they learn to despise the plea- 
sures of sin, which are but for a season, and to 
substitute for the malice, the pride, and selfish- 
ness of the natural man, the meekness, humility, 
and charity of the children of God ; and whereas 
there might have been once a time " when God 
was not in all their thoughts," He becomes now 
to them every day a more constant and delightful 
theme of their meditations ; and their desires for 
His favour and assistance increase in holy ear- 
nestness and fervency. Lastly ; the consequence 
and the reward of thus complying with the dictates 
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of the Holy Spirit, and of obediently yielding our- 
selves to His heavenly guidance, is declared by 
the apostle to be "life" — "if ye through the 
Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live ;" and for this reason-— because, as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. It is not enough, therefore, to entitle 
us to Uie denomination of the sons of God, that 
we sometimes experience good and holy resolu- 
tio,« .nd dfapcLn., whL .re 0,4 to the 
gracious work of the Spirit ; but we must be led 
by that same Spirit through life, walking regularly 
and systematically in the path which He points 
out to us, and fashioning both our inwani senti- 
ments and outward actions according to His direc- 
tions, as made known to us by the voice of con- 
science. To them, who are willing and desirous to 
be thus led, and who are so led in fact, an express 
promise is given that sin shall not have dominion 
over them here, and that they shall live hereafter. 
They, indeed, are the only persons who can be 
properly and correctly said to live, even at pre- 
sent ; for they only can live a life of quiet and 
of peace ; easy and cheerful, contented and happy 
now, and looking forward to the future with a 
hope full of immortality, while others are ha- 
rassed and tormented by their wicked passions 
and restless desires, continually heaping up to 
themselves materials of fresh disappointment, and 
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dreading to cast a thought on that hour which is 
fast approaching, when they and all their worldly 
schemes shall perish together. But it is after 
death that the life of the sons of God will begin 
in its excellence and perfection ; for, because they 
are the sons of God, they will then begin to par- 
take of those ineffable treasures which necessarily 
belong to their heavenly Father, — eternal life and 
eternal happiness : He will then acknowledge 
them as His children indeed, and in His presence 
they shall continue everlastingly, rejoicing with 
joy unspeakable, and satisfied with the pleasures 
of His house. 
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SERMON XXII. 



FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 



Matt. v. 16, 17. 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

This precept, taken from our Saviour's sermon on 
the Mount, might seem at first sight to be at 
variance with another which occurs in the same 
discourse. For our Lord directs us in the text to 
let our light shine before men in good works of 
every sort, whereas, in the passage just alluded 
to. He enjoins us to perform the duties of prayer 
and almsgiving in private — to enter into our closet 
and shut the door, when we are engaged in the 
first, and not to let our left hand know what our 
right hand doeth, when we are occupied in the 
second. These different directions are, however, 
perfectly consistent with each other ; in the one 
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class of them our Lord only intended to condemn 
publicity in well doing, when sought after from 
ostentatious views, and a desire of obtaining the 
praise of men, more than the praise of God ; in 
the text He is describing the beneficial effects to 
others, resulting from a public profession and prac- 
tice of religion, and pointing out those effects as 
one reason why Christians should endeavour to 
adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all 
things. On the one hand, therefore. He con- 
demns the wish of human applause as the proper, 
ultimate motive of virtuous actions, and on the 
other. He asserts the universal duty of setting a 
good example, in consideration both of the glory 
to God, and the advantage to men, which will 
naturally arise from it : which two doctrines have 
manifestly nothing whatever contradictory to each 
other. 

To that one of them, which the text contains, I 
now desire to direct your attention. "Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven." 
Hence our Saviour sets before us both an import- 
ant rule, and also the reason which should induce 
us to adopt it. The rule itself is very plain, and 
yet very comprehensive. We are to let our light 
shine before men — that is, not to let our religion 
terminate in barren speculation, nor, although it 
be a gem of great price, to lock it up in our own 
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bosoms; but, in opposition to the pusillanimity 
of those who seem ashamed of the faith they pro- 
fess, we are, not obtrusively indeed, but whenever 
occasion requires, modestly, but manfully, to avow 
the principles which we have received, and on 
which we are resolved to act; — and still more 
directly in opposition to the inconsistency and 
perfidy of those, who, in word, acknowledge the 
authority of the Saviour as a teacher sent from 
God, but who, in their works, deny Him, we are 
to proclaim to the world the reality and efficacy 
of our faith by the uniform tenor of a righteous 
and holy conduct. And the reason, on which our 
Lord has commanded us to set, in our own con- 
duct, a bright example of religion, is this, that 
men, by seeing our good works, may be led to 
glorify our Father who is in heaven ; for, since 
God is glorified in exact proportion as His laws 
are observed, whatever tends to preserve men 
from moral evil, and to bring them into and to 
keep them in the path which leadeth unto life 
eternal, must have a tendency also to promote 
the glory of God as well as the best interests of 
his rational creatures ; and every one who walks 
worthy of the vocation wherewith he is called, by 
showing forth the power of genuine religion in 
his own practice, does promote these blessed and 
glorious consequences most effectually. 

But, perhaps, the value of a pious example may 
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be more distinctly seen by contrasting it with the 
mischiefs produced by an irreligious and profligate 
demeanour, in persons, who, without foundation, 
call themselves Christians, Now the first of these 
evils, and by no means a trifling one, is, that occa- 
sion is thereby given to the adversaries of our 
faith to speak evil of it — of its origin, its autho- 
rity, and its eflicacy ; — " Is this," asks the unbe- 
liever, with triumphant malignity, when he sees 
a nominal Christian disgracing his holy calling — 
"Is this that religion, which you tell me came 
down from heaven, to turn the world to righteous- 
ness, and by its powerful energy to purify from 
every evil affection the hearts of those who em- 
brace it, and to render them conspicuous, above 
all other men, for acts of- self-denial and deeds of 
goodness ? If these things which we see be the 
effects of Christianity, wherein is it superior to 
heathenism, and of what consequence is it to the 
great purposes of morality, whether a person takes 
up with either, or neither of these defective 
systems ?" It is in vain we should urge against 
such an objection as this, that he has formed a 
totally erroneous estimate of the proper fruits of 
religion, by looking for them in a soil where 
either religion was never implanted at all, so as 
to take root, or from which it has since been 
eradicated — by scrutinizing, that is, the character 
and conduct of the pretended and not real disci- 
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pies of Christ; for, while he has, or would per- 
suade himself he has, the evidence of facts to go 
upon, he will not easily relinquish the support 
which they may seem to give to opinions, very 
destitute in themselves of solidity and convic- 
tion, and which, to stand at all, require to be 
propped up by every bruised reed, which the 
sagacity and perseverance of their advocates can 
discover in the moral wilderness of this world. 
Thus it is that scandals are raised and propagated 
against the Christian name, merely because there 
are people, who choose to assume the cloak of it 
for mere objects of private and temporal conveni- 
ence. 

The feelings, on the other hand, excited on 
such occasions in the minds of sincere Christians 
and really virtuous men, will be of a very different 
kind — they will mourn and grieve in spirit, when 
they behold any gross dereliction of principle and 
duty in those, who are their brethren according to 
the flesh, and whom they would heartily desire to 
be their brethren in that glorious future inherit- 
ance which awaits the children of God. While 
the daring violator of the laws of his Maker and 
Redeemer is giving a loose to all the mad impe- 
tuosity of his sinful passions, and stopping his ears 
against the voice of conscience, and shutting his 
eyes to the terrors of the Lord, he is the cause of 
distress to many whom he little supposes regard 
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Lim, but who, entertaining a more compassionate 
concern for his spiritual welfare than he does 
himself, are mortified, and shocked, and agonized, 
to see a fellow creature thus obstinately bent on 
pursuing and accomplishing his own eternal de- 
struction. 

Let us now turn to some of the more palpable 
mischiefs and miseries, which an immoral example 
>\dll never fail of producing. It is allowed by all 
moralists that vice is contagious, and the light 
afforded by the Gospel has shown the reason of 
that fact, which is, that the heart of man is na- 
turally inclined to evil, and that, therefore, the 
first impression we receive on observing another 
indulging himself in sin, is to go and do likewise. 
The very sight of the forbidden fruit excites an 
appetite to pluck and taste it, an appetite always 
latent in us, and ever ready to exhibit its power 
when we are, by external temptations, made con- 
scious of its existence. It is true this first im- 
pulse may be repressed and restrained by religious 
reflection, and . a firm resolution, through Christ 
who strengtheneth us, not to be led captive by 
the devil at his pleasure ; and this victory which 
overcometh the world, and overcometh even our- 
selves, will be the more easilv attained the more 
carefully we have practised the exercises of Christ- 
ian discipline, and the more faithfully we have 
availed ourselves of the merciful provision, made 
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in the Gospel, for supplying our spiritual wants, 
and counteracting our innate weakness. But 
then, the misfortune is, that the majority of men 
will not, in the moments of temptation, have re- 
course to reflection, and that they have never 
acquired, in more peaceful seasons, the power and 
the habit of successfully withstanding their enemy 
when he assaults them on a sudden ; and hence 
it happens that multitudes, who may have at least 
the negative merit of not going out of their way 
to seek after temptation, no sooner see it, as it 
were, brought home to their doors by the wicked 
example of others, than they close in with it, as 
naturally and unresistingly as if they had pre- 
viously been waiting for the opportunity. And, 
if such be the general effect of the continued 
exhibition of vice and profligacy before the eyes 
even of the adult in years, who have come to the 
full maturity of their understanding, and whose 
principles may be naturally supposed to be formed 
and fixed, what must be its malignity a« affecting 
the young — those who are just coming forward 
into active life— whose judgment is weak, whose 
passions are strong, and who are prone, from the 
mere unripened state of their faculties, to act 
instantaneously on the spur of the occasion, with- 
out any regard to distant consequences ? Why to 
them it is as a blight and a mildew, poisoning and 
rotting their virtues in the very bud, and even 
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undermining, slowly, perhaps, but very effectually, 
the best moral and religious principles with which 
the mind had been previously imbued. 

Though it does not fall immediately within my 
present purpose to notice the direful evils which 
the sinner, who thus causes his brother to offend, 
is treasuring up for himself, I cannot help men- 
tioning one, both because it does adapt itself to 
the subject we are now discussing, and also be- 
cause it involves in it considerations so awfully 
terrific, and so heart-rending in themselves, that 
one should think they would be sufficient to arrest 
in his guilty course even the most profligate of 
men, if he has not already sinned away all his 
natural feelings. It. is quite plain that those per- 
sons are likely to suffer most from a bad example 
who are the most nearly exposed to its influence, 
and hence it will operate with more strength and 
certainty on those wit^ whom we are in habits of 
constant communication, such as neighbours, ser- 
vants, friends, and relatives of the nearest sort. 
This being undoubtedly the case, the sinner may 
very probably drag down with him to perdition, 
even those very persons whom he would be most 
anxious to preserve from its fathomless gulph ; 
and, oh, let him now think for a moment what 
will be his sensations, if, in the place of punish- 
ment hereafter, he should hear from one of its 
dark recesses the soul of one who was nearest and 
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dearest to him in this life, execrating him as the 
ultimate author of its misery, and accusing him 
as having been the agent of the devil in leading 
into sin, those for whom he was designed by God 
to do the office of a guardian angel in withdraw- 
ing them from the snares of temptation, and in 
shielding them with all his might from the arrows 
of the wicked one. — Can any one, then, with such 
anticipations as these full before his eyes, consider 
it as a matter of indifference either to others or 
himself, whether by his example he countenances 
and encourages profaneness and profligacy; or 
whether he endeavours to edify his neighbour, by 
letting his light shine steadily and brightly before 
men, in all those deeds of humility, and piety, 
and beneficence, by which it is the privilege and 
delight of Christians to aspire after the perfect- 
ness of their Father which is in heaven? 

Let me now, therefore, in the last place, remark 
the means by which we may most effectually 
comply with the exhortation of the text. And 
the first step, which I would suggest, as indispen^ 
sable for that purpose, is that we should embrace 
religion with all our hearts, and labour to imbibe 
the genuine spirit of it. I say that such a pro- 
ceeding is absolutely necessary, if we desire that 
our example should be essentially and permanently 
profitable to others. It often happens, indeed, 
that people will preserve a decent external de- 
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meanour, and be even scrupulously cautious about 
exhibiting a respectable conduct to the view of 
the world, from very different considerations than 
those which religion prompts; as, for example, from 
a regard to their own character, and an anxiety 
to stand well in the opinion of mankind. Now 
we well know that conduct, however decorous, 
if grounded on no better motives than these, has 
nothing in the way of reward to expect at the 
hands of God : it has been entered upon and pur- 
sued from a regard to the favour of men, and in 
acquiring "-that it will receive its desired and 
appropriate reward. But what I am now princi- 
pally concerned to show, is, that an attention to 
moral decorum without religious motives at the 
bottom to excite it, unless it spring out of reli- 
gion pure and undefiled as its root, will fail in its 
operation as a practical example to others; for, 
being merely a species of eye service, and not 
at all connected with the feelings of the heart, it 
will be defective in numerous instances. A per- 
son who acts on such unsound principles and low- 
minded motives, will be indifferent and remiss as 
to his personal and private conduct, whenever he 
thinks he may be so with safety, that is, whenever 
he supposes himself beyond the observation of 
others ; and yet, let him do what he will to pre- 
vent it, while his moral performances are thus 
partial and hypocritical, his more private devia- 
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tions from the rule he would be thought to fol- 
low, will travel abroad into the world — they must 
be occasionally noticed by those immediately about 
him, who will transmit the intelligence to others, 
and thus the effect of all his outward decencies 
will be firustrated and undone by the exposure 
of his real character, and the hollow-heartedness 
of his principles. No one, indeed, has any right 
to expect that his example will be productive of 
solid benefit, if he ever ventures to do in secret 
what he would not dare to hear proclaimed upon 
the house tops. 

And here it may be right to give a caution, 
even to those who honestly endeavour, and on 
Christian motives, to make their own example 
edifying to others. Some men, who pay a very 
conscientious regard to what they consider the 
great and paramount obligations of religion, are 
yet indifferent to its minor requisitions; pursu- 
ing an opposite course to that of the Pharisees 
of old, they attend to the weightier matters of 
the law, but neglect the oblation of the mint 
and anise and cummin, whereas our Saviour tells 
us that we ought not to neglect the latter any 
more than the former. To speak without a 
figure, they overlook the minutiae of their con- 
duct, as, for example, by doing actions really 
kind in an unkind manner; and thus they fre- 
quently create, without intending or knowing it. 
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a prejudice against religion itself; whereas Christ- 
ianity imposes it as an obligation upon us, not only 
to have benevolence constantly reigning in our 
hearts, but also to exhibit its influence by an 
uniform external demeanour of urbanity, courtesy, 
and attentiveness. 

So also there . are many, whose hearts we doubt 
not are essentially right in the sight of God, 
who allow themselves too great liberties in the 
practice of things indifferent in themselves — 
things, that is, which, in their own nature, are 
neither sinful nor praiseworthy, and which, there- 
fore, if our own good was all we had to con- 
sult, we might do or omit, just as we felt in- 
clined. But, when we know beforehand that 
others think of them in a. different way, and that 
our indulgence in such innocent practices might 
wound the consciences of our weaker brethren, 
then it becomes our duty, out of tenderness to 
them, to abstain from what, in their eyes, wears 
the appearance of evil. This was the rule which 
the apostle Paul laid down in regard to these 
indifferent things, all of which he says were in 
themselves lawful for him, but, since some of 
them might do harm, he judged them to be in- 
expedient, and that, therefore, they ought to be 
avoided; and, in consistency with this determi- 
nation, as the eating of some meats was, by some 
Christians of that time thought to be sinful, that 

9 
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apostle exclaims with his characteristic warmth 
of charity, " If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend." 

But, to return to the point from which we have 
deviated ; for the purpose of rendering our own 
example as beneficial as possible, we must not 
only labour to be really good ourselves, but we 
must regulate our conduct to others according to 
their merits or demerits, so far at least as to show 
a marked and palpable distinction between our 
treatment of the good and bad, encouraging and 
communicating freely with the former; discoun- 
tenancing, disclaiming, and withdrawing ourselves 
from the latter, as far as the necessary business 
and duties of life will admit. That we should 
notice and encourage the good, will be readily 
allowed to be accordant with the principles of the 
Gospel ; and so likewise is it to pursue a contrary 
conduct towards the wicked, for, since God makes 
a wide difference between the bad and the good, 
it must be incumbent on us to do the same, if we 
have a proper respect to His glory. And indeed 
the very principle, on which Christians are required 
to do so, is one, when thoroughly examined, of the 
most exalted benevolence and charity: for why 
is it that we are called upon to mark the un- 
godly and profane with evident tokens of our 
displeasure ? Is it merely to add to their misery, 
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and to rob them of the few remaining enjoyments 
that sin has yet left them ? No, we treat them 
not as strangers and aliens merely that they may 
sorrow, but that they may sorrow in that godly 
manner which leadeth unto repentance — that, by 
feeling what it is to want the countenance of 
man, they may reflect on what will be their con- 
dition when God shall finally hide His face from 
them ; and that, by experiencing the misfortunes 
w^hich sin occasions in this life, they may be 
led to reflect on the infinitely more grievous 
miseries which it will assuredly draw down in 
the next. These were the reasons on which 
an apostle has directed us, that, if any man 
who is called a brother, that is, who is of the 
Christian community like ourselves, be guilty of 
gross and crying sin, with such an one we 
should hold no intercourse, not even so nmch 
as to eat with him, that so his " flesh being 
buffeted," that is, his earthly comforts and ad- 
vantages being withdrawn as much as may be, 
and habits of religious reflection being induced 
thereby, his soul may be saved in the day of the 
Lord. 

In the ways then, my brethren, that have now 
been recommended to you on Scriptural autho- 
rity, and on Christian principles, let each of 
us endeavour that his light may shine before 
men to lead them in the peaceful paths of piety. 
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and then we may hope, through the merits of our 
great Redeemer, that we ourselves shall shine 
forth as stars in the spiritual firmament, when 
the new heavens and the new earth shall be 
revealed. 



SERMON XXIII. 



THE LOSS OF THE SOUL. 



Matt. xvi. 26. 

What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ? 

It is undoubtedly the duty of every one to pursue 
that line of conduct which will most effectually 
promote his happiness ; his happiness, that is, in 
reference to the whole of his being, including not 
only that portion of it which he passes here upon 
earth, but that infinitely longer period which will 
be spent in the world to come. Our Saviour, in 
the text acknowledges the truth of this principle, 
and reasons upon it accordingly, by directing us 
to estimate what will be respectively the profit 
and loss of a man, in the general reckoning, who 
enjoys in its utmost extent the happiness of this 
life, but misses that of the life to come. This 
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is a very clear and intelligible method of com- 
paring the value of the two things together, and 
we will now endeavour to institute the comparison 
on the mode of calculation laid down in the words 
of the text. 

We are for this end, first, to examine the sum 
total of advantages acquired and enjoyed by the 
man who has gained the whole world, or become 
possessed of every thing desirable which it is 
generally supposed to contain. Let us imagine 
then one of our fellow creatures thus richly in- 
vested with all these earthly goods, and see of 
what particulars they consist. 

First, then, we must allow this fortunate being 
to have attained, what the generality of mankind 
seem to consider as the sovereign good of life, 
namely, abundance of riches. Let us suppose 
him to have in profusion, houses and lands, flocks 
and herds, men-servants and maid-servants; to 
be surrounded with every convenience, and com- 
fort, and luxury, which imagination can devise, or 
art supply, and gifted too with a disposition of 
mind inclined to make the most of these temporal 
advantages, and to enjoy them to their full 
extent. Among those advantages is also to be 
included the extensive influence of wealth — the 
power it has in many cases to direct the move- 
ments even of the most upright and independent 
men, and the absolute control which it always 
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gives over the actions of the unprincipled, the 
sordid, and the selfish. 

Let us farther grant to the fancied character 
we are describing the possession of a blessing, far 
more valuable than riches, though frequently 
squandered away with vastly more carelessness, 
that is, a strong bodily constitution, and the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of vigorous health. Where 
this is wanting, the goods of fortune are deprived 
of all their relish ; and therefore we add it to the 
stock of benefits accumulated on our favoured 
individual, in order to swell the amount of 
them. 

But he will not, as the nature of our estimate 
requires that he should, have gained the whole 
world, unless his worldly schemes shall have 
turned out agreeably to his wishes, for no one 
will think himself as fortunate as he might have 
been, while his favourite plans are thwarted, and 
his designs rendered abortive. The happy indi- 
vidual therefore, whom we are representing, shall 
be exempt from all grievances and vexations of 
this sort. Let it be granted that all his pursuits 
are attended with the desired termination, with 
the attainment of the particular object proposed 
by each of them respectively. Mid that, whether 
the end he has in view be pleasure or ambition, 
it is attended with complete success. Now the 
person, who meets with success in his worldly pro- 
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jects, is almost sure of gaining at the same time 
applause, esteem, and honour from all worldly 
men, for, as the Psalmist truly observes, as long 
as thou doest good unto thyself, men will speak 
well of thee. This then shall be another dis- 
tinction of our fictitious, happy man, that he shall 
always hear himself talked of with approbation, 
that his presence shall constantly give rise to 
every demonstration of profound respect, and that 
his example shall be cited and recommended to 
all who would wish to rise to the distinctions of 
life. 

And, by way of adding to his private and per- 
sonal gratification, let us farther suppose him to 
be gifted with a very superior share of intellectual 
powers, which he has improved to the utmost 
by diligent culture, and by the possession of which 
he must necessarily command a rich and constant 
fund of amusement the most various, tranquil, 
and delightful. He shall be as fortunate too, we 
will allow, in his family and friends, as in his own 
individual circumstances ; they shall all be doing 
as well as himself in the world; they shall be 
uniformly obliging and agreeable in all their inter- 
course with him, and shall come into no mis- 
fortunes to give him anxiety and pain. 

To crown the whole, we will suppose him 
perfectly contented with his unusual lot — ^passing 
his days amidst all the soothing feelings of self- 
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satisfaction, looking upon every thing around 
him, and finding it very good, and very plea- 
sant — ^making the most of it while it lasts, 
and, when death arrives to take it from him, 
resigning it without any great uneasiness at the 
loss. 

The picture we have now drawn is altogether 
a work of fancy, because we know that the real 
condition of human life will neither permit of 
such a multiplicity of advantages being concen- 
trated in any one individual, nor continuing, as 
we have supposed, perfectly unaffected by the 
changes and chances to which all mortal things 
are subject ; nor are there, besides, any temporal 
advantages whatever, which have not their cor- 
responding inconveniences and trials. Thus, to 
exemplify in the particulars above stated — ^health, 
we know, can never be uninterruptedly perfect, as 
long as we bear about mortal and corruptible 
bodies ; — and riches, besides the cares and plagues 
which they entail upon their owner while they 
remain with him, frequently make themselves 
wings and flee away. As to prosperity, a thousand 
reasons forbid us to expect a constant continuance 
of it, notwithstanding all the labour we may take 
to secure it ; for, in the pursuit of temporal things, 
very often indeed do we find that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but that 
according to the observation of the wise man 
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time and chance happen to all alike. Nor is the 
possession of a good name more stable than other 
earthly goods; nay, even where it is best de- 
served, it is not always acquired and maintained, 
for fraud and falsehood, malignity and envy, lurk 
in every corner of the world, nor could an angel 
himself, if he were to sojourn among us, totally 
escape the effects of their diabolical artifices and 
power, of which we need no farther proof than 
this— that no one was ever more calumniated 
upon earth than our blessed Saviour Himself, 
Nor, lastly, will that placid content, which we 
have supposed a worldly man to possess, in the 
contemplation and enjoyment of all his heart 
desires, be either so perfect, or so permanent 
as we have represented ; for there are times and 
seasons in the life of every one, however averse 
he may be to religious contemplation, or however 
deeply absorbed in licentiousness and riot, when 
a thought will steal across his mind, an uneasy 
and a startling thought, that man must have beei^ 
made for some higher purpose than to eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and enjoy himself; or why was 
he created with powers so superior to those of the 
brutes, if the object of his existence was destined 
to be the same with that of theirs ? But, if the 
estimate we have above given of the possible 
aggregate of worldly advantages were only correct, 
and if the attainment of it were but practicable, 

1 
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what thousands and tens of thousands would then 
be satisfied to linger upon earth all their days, 
when, even now, their whole hearts are chained 
down to it, strewed as it is with thorns and briars. 
And yet, even in that case, that is, if the present 
life were infinitely more happy than it is, they 
who looked to the concerns of it, however delight- 
ful, and no farther, would be guilty of a degree 
of folly beyond all comparison or computation, — 
" for what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul ?» 

But it may, perhaps, be asked, what reason 
there is for believing that a person, who, in the 
sense already described, has gained the whole 
world, should yet after all lose his own soul — for 
what, it may be asked, are the crimes laid to his 
charge ? Has he not been represented as a man 
of very decent demeanour in himself, and hold- 
ing a very respectable character in the world; 
amply endowed, indeed, with all the blessings, 
which nature or fortune can bestow, but not 
abusing them to purposes of wickedness; living 
comfortably in the enjoyment of his own, and 
doing no harm to any one else? All this we 
will admit, and much more if it is desired, — 
such as, that he might occasionally, or even fre- 
quently, have imparted largely out of his abund- 
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ance to the poor and needy — ^that he might have 
attended, as the fashion of his time and country 
might require, the public ordinances of religion, 
and paid a strict obedience to the laws of the 
state under which he lived. - Now all this was 
done by the Scribes and Pharisees of our Saviour^s 
age, and yet He calls them serpents, and a gene- 
ration of vipers ; and such was the life led by the 
rich man in the parable, and yet when his life was 
ended, we read that in hell he lift up his eyes 
being in torments. A state of mere indolence, 
therefore, and harmlessness, and self-enjoyment, 
falls far short of what our duty to God requires, 
for we are told expressly, that not only the grossly 
wicked shall be turned into hell, but likewise all 
the people who forget God, — all who in their lives 
and conversations put Him far from them, who 
chuse to be as independent of Him as they can, 
and will abide none of His counsel. Nor can we 
doubt, after considering the instances just now 
adduced, but that a person, who has gained the 
whole world, and abstained from any flagrant 
wickedness in the enjoyment of it, may still at 
last lose his own soul. Our business at present 
is, to show what, under such circumstances, will 
be his profit or loss upon the whole. We have 
already reckoned up his gains, and rated them 
even at a much higher amount than they can ever 
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actually attain ; let us now endeavour, on the 
other hand, to calculate his losses, that so we may 
strike the balance between them. 

And, first, there is a sense, though not that 
intended in the text, but one of a remote and 
secondary kind, in which a man may be said to 
lose his soul, even with reference to his present 
being, and that is, by losing the highest and most 
gratifying enjoyments of the soul, the pleasures of 
religion. A man who lives without God in the 
world, without a reference of his actions to his 
Creator's will, prompted by a sincere desire to 
serve and please Him, — without a grateful sense 
of His manifold goodness, — a lively faith in His 
pardoning mercy, and a firm reliance on His gra- 
cious providence through all the events of life ; 
such a man is a stranger to the most sublime, and 
animating, and delightful emotions of which the 
soul is capable : in confining himself to mere 
secular indulgences, he is grovelling on the 
ground when he might have been soaring up to 
heaven — he chuses the barren wilderness to walk 
in instead of the fruitful field — ^he throws away 
the fruit and greedily devours the husk. 

But the loss of the soul, according to the 
sense of the text, is a matter of still higher 
and more awful moment. It may be considered 
in two distinct points of view, that is, nega- 
tively, or in regard to what it will deprive us of. 
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and positively, or in regard to what it will inflict 
upon us. 

First ; the loss of the soul in a future stage of 
existence, implies a state of banishment from the 
presence of God. Now Gk)d being the fountain 
of all happiness both to Himself and to His crea- 
tures, their felicity must be in proportion to the 
abundance of the communications, which He is 
pleased to make to them of Himself ; and hence 
the Psalmist assures us, that in His presence there 
is the fulness of joy, and that at His right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. We profess not 
to describe particularly in what those pleasures 
consist, for this is a work to which even an apostle 
was incompetent, who is content to tell us con- 
cerning them, that they surpass all human com- 
prehension, being such as eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. Now the loss of all these 
enjoyments, exquisite as they are, is one of the 
consequences of the future loss of the soul. And 
even that loss, great as it is in itself, will be still 
farther aggravated by the consciousness which 
the outcasts of heaven shall possess, that others 
are at that moment enjoying all its imspeakable 
delights, and that they themselves might have 
been doing the same if it had not been for their 
wilful obstinacy, impenitence, and hardness of 
heart. Thus, we find in the parable that the rich 
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man was not only fully sensible, by his own sad 
experience, how far he was himself removed from 
happiness, but likewise, that he saw, beyond the 
great gulph, Lazarus reclining next to Abraham 
at a splendid banquet; a figurative mode of 
representation under which the enjoyments of 
heaven are frequently described in Holy Writ. 

But there is something still more positive and 
dreadful in the notion of the loss of the soul, and 
that is the actual suffering which it will induce 
and occasion. God is a righteous God, and there- 
fore He will not suffer His laws to be broken with 
impunity ; He is an omnipotent God, and therefore 
He can never want the means of punishing His 
guilty creatures, whenever His justice requires 
that He should let loose His indignation upon 
them. And He, that same immutable God, who 
is not a man that He should lie, nor the son of 
man that He should repent and change His pur- 
pose, He has pledged His own veracity that, in the 
world to come, the whole force of His vengeance 
shall be poured upon those, who have not, in this, 
obtained an interest in His mercy. And who can 
form any adequate conception of the sufferings of 
that person, against whom the arm of the Lord 
shall be bared in the day of His wrath, after the 
equitable sentence has been once pronounced 
which shall consign the wicked to everlasting 
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punishment, and the righteous to life eternal. 
The figurative terms employed in Scripture to 
denote those sufferings are of the most appalling 
and horrific character. They are such as these— 
being cast into hell, where the worm dieth not, 
and where the fire is not quenched,— burning the 
chaff with unquenchable fire, and going into fire 
everlasting, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
Surely nothing can come up to that suffering 
which these expressions are intended to describe, 
nor can we think otherwise if we only consider 
for a moment what stores of inexhaustible misery 
are always in the power of God. " Even with our 
present constitutions," says a pious and excellent 
writer S " if He do but touch the smallest part of 
our bodies, if a nerve in many places goes wrong, 
what torture we endure ? Let any man, who has 
felt, or rather while he is feeling, the agony of 
some bodily torment, only reflect what a condition 
that must be which had to suffer this continually ; 
which night and day was to undergo the same 
without prospect of cessation or relief, — ^and then 
ask for what he would knowingly bring himself 
into this situation — what pleasure, what gain 
would be an inducement to him?" 

You see, then, brethren, what it is to gain the 

* Paley. 
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whole world, and what to lose one's own soul ; and 
as to making any comparison between them, you 
perceive that the thing is perfectly impossible; for 
they are out of all proportion the one to the other. 
And can you credit the fact that there are thousands 
of mankind who are constantly giving their souls, 
in exchange for any thing and every thing that 
pleases them — for the sake of a little filthy lucre, 
or the momentary indulgence of a sinful passion ? 
The thing would be absolutely incredible were it 
not matter of daily and hourly experience. Oh 
the blindness, the folly, the madness of human 
nature thus deplorably degraded ! 

But be not you, my brethren, partakers of such 
folly. If any of you are living from day to day 
without any abiding sense of religion, and with- 
out making it the rule of all your actions, your 
souls are in jeopardy every hour, and, if you die 
in that state, they will, they must be lost for 
ever. Oh, search, then, and try your ways each 
and all of you, and turn unto the Lord your 
God, you that have hitherto slighted all His 
terrors and all His mercies. The voice of His 
mercy, at this very instant sounding in your ears, 
will but increase your future condemnation if 
you refuse to be persuaded by it to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. Harden not your hearts, then, I be- 
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seech you, against the gracious call which the 
Gospel issues, but in the docile and humble tem- 
per of little children, receive with meekness that 
engrafted word, which is able to save your souls. 



THE END. 
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